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CARL L. BECKER AND THE GREAT WAR: 
A CRISIS FOR A HUMANE INTELLIGENCE 


Puit L. SNYDER 


Cornell University 


N 1906 Wendell Phillips Garrison relinquished the editorial control of 

the Nation. He had served that magazine since its beginnings in 1865 

and his health was béginning to fail him — or so he told the many friends 
of the Nation in a former letter, a copy of which went to Assistant Professor 
Carl L. Becker at the University of Kansas. Becker was then thirty-two 
years old and had been a book reviewer for the Nation since 1903. 

Carl Becker responded to Garrison’s note. He wrote: “The announce- 
ment of your retirement from the Editorial control of the Nation comes 
with the shock almost of a personal bereavement. No one, | am sure, has 
ever more fairly than yourself won relief from the strain of the world’s 
work; but in my own case at least you have so constantly repaid a slight offi- 
cial service with genuine personal kindliness that I cannot easily separate 
the one from the other. Accept my congratulations on having fought, for so 
many years, and no less uncompromisingly than your illustrious father, the 


Enemies of the Republic. May your remaining years be many, bringing you 
the rewards which distinguished service merits.’ ' 


Carl Becker’s detached skepticism is one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of his writings. The Becker who joined with the son of William Lloyd 
Garrison as a battler of the “Enemies of the Republic” is not the Becker 


* Draft copy of letter from Carl Becker to Wendell P. Garrison, undated but filed with 
Garrison's letter of June 28, 1906. Italics added. Carl L. Becker Papers, Collection of 
Regional History and University Archives, Cornell University. Thanks are here given 
to the Cornell University Library for permission to print certain letters of the late 
Carl L. Becker. The Becker Papers consist largely of notes, manuscripts, and letters 
received. Quite a few of his own letters have been collected, however, and it is hoped 
that these will be added to by Professor Becker's various correspondents 


| 
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who wrote the Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers 
(1932) and Progress and Power (1936). Becker’s comments on the con- 
temporary scene and on his own past were ordinarily as dispassionate as 
his books. Even when desperately ill, Becker could still describe to a 
colleague in an almost morbidly detached and graphic manner what the 
doctors thought was wrong with his body and what they were trying to do 
to it.” Very much in character is a comment Becker made to Felix Frank- 
furter in 1927. “I admire your valiant championship of the oppressed, your 
courageous defense of lost causes, & only wish I had the generous spirit & 
the intelligent optimism which inspires your action.” * 

No doubt juxtaposing the ietter to Garrison and the letter to Frank- 
furter does not give an altogether reliable measure of the differences be- 
tween the young and the mature Carl Becker. Perhaps the letter to Garri- 
son was not wholly in character with Becker’s general view of the world 
even when written; perhaps Becker was simply responding to the occasion 
of Garrison’s retirement in what he considered an appropriate manner. 
Nevertheless the young Carl Becker is a somewhat different person from 
the mature Carl Becker. For example, in 1912 Becker called for a scientific 
definition of progress. Such a definition, he then thought, would be very 
useful in intelligently exploiting the past in the interest of the future. What 
was needed was something that would bind men together in a mass move- 
ment in the way that Rousseau’s epigram — “Man is naturally good, it is 
society which corrupts him” — had been able to do in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, yet would assure a permanent movement of social regeneration and 
would be in accord both with the scientific knowledge that had rendered 
Rousseau’s epigram naive and with man’s emotional faith. But even with- 
out such an impossible definition Becker apparently could view the future 
as perhaps —he was seldom unequivocal — concentrating “in a second 
attempt to bring to fruition those splendid ideals of social justice which 
the generous minds of the eighteenth century conceived, and which the 
men of the Revolution . . . embodied in ‘glittering generalities’ for the 
edification of mankind.” ° 

It seems significant that in 1936, when Becker did formulate a definition 
of progress, it was not on the absolute basis called for in 1912 but on the 
relative basis which he had previously thought unsatisfactory. For Becker 
in 1936, progress emerges from a survey of 506,000 years of human history, 


* Personal interviews with Miss Gussie Gaskill, a long-time friend of the Becker family, 
May 9, 1955 and December 22, 1955. According to Miss Gaskill his comments on 
people could be quite as detached and were often devastating, yet were entirely with- 
out malice. 


* Personal interview with Dr. Frederick G. Marcham, January 21, 1955. 
* Undated letter. Photostatic copy in Becker Papers. 
* Review of James Harvey Robinson’s The New History, in Dial, LIIl (July 1, 1912), 19-22. 
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with the eventual end not the Heavenly City on earth but an earth ren- 
dered uninhabitable by a universe that knows not man.* Unlike Rousseau’s 
epigram, Becker’s definition of progress is bleak and of no use at all as a 
basis for a permanent mass movement. 


II 


The differences between the earlier and the later Carl Becker are pro- 
nounced, and it is striking that we find the earlier Becker as late as 1912, 
when he was almost forty years old. Is the change a normal development, 
to be accounted for simply as intellectual growth in, a man who continued 
to learn and to change? Certainly this is a part of the answer, is the answer 
in a vague sort of way. Without attempting to measure relationships with 
precision, however, it seems certain that the major influence operating in 
the mature and not in the earlier Carl Becker was the Great War and what 
it taught a humane intelligence. 

Carl Becker was teaching at the University of Minnesota when the 
United States entered the Great War. From the beginning the war divided 
the nation; the question of American participation involved bitter antago- 
nisms within the nation, antagonisms that American nationalism only 
partly assuaged after actual American involvement in April 1917. It is 
impossible to determine Becker’s opinion on the problems that the war in 
Europe presented to the American citizen. He probably was not a con- 
spicuous partisan; at least, though Becker wrote many reviews during the 
years 1914-1917, he never used such occasions to present his own views on 
the war. 

There is no doubt, however, that at least by April 1917 Becker favored 
American involvement on the side of the Allies and agreed with the 
Wilson Administration’s view of the war. Shortly after the American 
declaration of war, Becker wrote an article on “The Monroe Doctrine and 
the War.” After examining the history of the Monroe Doctrine, Becker 
concluded that its essential meaning is that the United States will not allow 
Europe to interfere with this continent’s experiments in republican self- 
government. Therefore America’s entrance into the war could not be con- 
sidered a negation of the Monroe Doctrine. Becker concluded: 

If this is the essential meaning of the Monroe Doctrine, is there anything in it which 
should restrain us from joining the Allies against Germany’ ... Are we not on the con 
trary committed by it to join the Allies against Germany? With the progress of the Great 
War it has become as clear as day that the vital issue in this stupendous struggle is 
whether democratic and peaceful, or autocratic and military, ideals are to shape the future 
destinies of Europe. ... For a hundred years we have asked . . . that Europe should leave 
America free to try the great experiment in free government. Now that the better part of 


Europe is engaged in a desperate and uncertain struggle for the preservation of the very 
ideals of which we have been hitherto the professed champion, it is the part of wisdom 


* Progress and Power (Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1936), passim 
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as well as highly fitting that we should have our share in making the world safe for 
democracy. I can not think that in pledging our lives and our fortunes to bring about 
that fortunate event the people of the United States, whose country was “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created“equal,” can be in serious 
danger of departing from their profoundest traditions.” 

Becker spent the summer of 1918 in Washington helping the Com- 
mittee on Public Information explain the Administration’s view of the war 
to the American people. Becker wrote two pamphlets for the government. 
One was a discussion of the German attempt to exploit the Flemish move- 
ment inside Belgium by falsely interpreting the movement as being aimed 
at separation.* The tone is temperate and scholarly, and loaded words are 
missing except in a brief passage in the introduction where Germany’s 
whole record in Belgium is reprehended. 

The title of the other pamphlet is America’s War Aims and Peace 
Program. It is largely a presentation of excerpts from President Wilson’s 
speeches, with certain Allied and German statements included to make the 
story clear. Although Becker considers Germany to be responsible for the 
war, and regards the war as a struggle between the ideals of democracy and 
the ideals of a German empire based upon the sword, the pamphlet is not 
a tirade against Germany. It does demonstrate, however, how completely 
Becker had associated himself with Wilson’s idealistic internationalism. 
He writes of a “new world order,” of “President Wilson’s charter for the 
peace of the world,” and of the renunciation by the Allies “of all im- 
perialistic aims.” Becker thought that: 

In all of President Wilson's declarations concerning peace, the outstanding fact has 
been the subordination of the particular peace between the belligerents to what he regards 
as the most important object of all — the establishment of a new international order. He 
has . .. enunciated principles and outlined specific terms which in his opinion are es- 
sential if the final peace is to be one which shall prepare the way for the reorganization 
of the world on a coéperative instead of a competitive basis.’ 

It is impossible to trace in detail the collapse of Carl Becker’s faith in 
Wilson’s new world order. The year of 1919, however, ended with it com- 
pletely demolished. Becker’s faith in Wilson’s internationalism was shat- 
tered by the spectacle of Versailles — where, in spite of Wilson, the victors 
laid claim to the spoils of war in the traditional way, and, in the words 
of Thomas A. Bailey, a “peace of imperialism” was “rammed” down the 
throats of the vanquished Germans.'’ Becker’s faith in Wilson himself was 


"Minnesota History Bulletin, 11 (May 1917), 61-68. 


*German Attempts to Divide Belgium (Boston: World Peace Foundation, Vol. I, No. 6, 
August 1918). Ina letter to George L. Burr, August 31, 1918, Becker identifies this as 
having been done for the Committee on Public Information. Burr Papers, Library of 
Regional History and University Archives, Cornell University. 

* America’s War Aims and Peace Program (Washington: Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, War Information Series, November 1918). 

* A Diplomatic History of the American People (3d ed.; New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1946), p. 664. 
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destroyed by Wilson’s defense of the Treaty of Versailles, a defense that 
ignored the obvious abandonment of the Fourteen Points in trying to 
present as favorable a picture as possible of an imperfect treaty. 

The only surviving evidence of this revolution of opinion dates fron 
1920. Early in that year Becker’s friend William E. Dodd published his 
laudatory biography of President Wilson; he sent a copy of the book to 
Becker. Dodd was undoubtedly surprised at the sharp reaction he received. 


I have read your book on Wilson “with great interest, but not always with 
agreement,” Becker wrote back to Dodd. 


He has been a powerful force unquestionably; but the inconsistencies, egoisms, & 
other weaknesses are too much concealed. Because Lincoln was damned and misunder 
stood is no ground for saying that Woodrow will someday be exalted as Lincoln is 
Lincoln had humility, and humor, and a warm and generous love of men. Woodrow 
has none of these. Compared with Lincoln, his speeches & addresses sound . hollow 
& rhetorical. That he got something at Paris | will admit. The peace is less bad than 
it would have been without him. But to say that the peace conforms with the 14 points 
is either the result of dishonesty or an egoism that enables him to see black as white 
In 1918 he said that the kind of new international order he dreamed of required a peace 
without victory. It was the truest thing he ever said. But later he said that since the 
Germans would have it, we would give them peace without limit, and the war ended in 
victory. Still he goes on calmly claiming that the new international order can be attained 
by precisely the kind of peace which he formerly said would make it impossible. I don't 
say he could have done differently; but I say if he was right in 1918 he is wrong in 1920. 
The man has no humor, no objectivity, no abiding sense of a contact with reality. If he 
would talk reasonably about the treaty & the League: if he would say that it was not all 
that we had hoped, but that it was after all the best that could be got; if he should argue 
that the best hope of the League becoming something & the best hope of improving the 
treaty, lay in the adherence of the U.S. — such talk a man might not agree with but he 
could understand. But to go on talking about the Peace of Versailles as embodying the 
principles which he proclaimed while fighting the war —this is to be ridiculous to the 
point of sublimity. I can understand being for the treaty or against it; but | can’t under- 
stand being for it to the point of refusing to accept any reservations whatever, or being 
against it only if these reservations are not made. The thing will be neither worse nor 
better by a few reservations. What does it matter anyway. It won't last; it is not being 
observed, and the people who made it never expected it would be. If anything ever comes 
of the League, Woodrow will have the credit of having launched the experiment and that 
will have been much; but future generations will never exalt him for having handicapped 
the new experiment with such a millstone as the Peace of Versailles... .” 


On June 14, Dodd defended Wilson and his book in a long letter; but 
the Great War and its aftermath had worked a deeper change in Becker 


than Dodd realized. 
Dear Dodd, 


If | could always count on getting a good long letter by writing a short carping one, 
I would keep on writing that kind. My dear man, you take me too seriously. | am not 
worth it. But I do not think your book a bad one; quite on the contrary. I do not accuse 
you of partisanship. You are one of the two or three most honest and straight thinking 
men I know. You do not offend me by anything you say about Lincoln, or about anything 
else. I cannot, at least I hope I cannot, be offended by any one so fine and genuine and 
generous as you. You say there must be “something more subtle operating in you or in 
me.” There is. There was something more subtle operating with me at Cleveland;” very 


™ Undated but about June 10, 1920. Photostatic copy in Becker Papers. 


"The American Historical Association had held its annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 29-31, 1919. 
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subtle, but yet very simple, which was that it was nine o clock in the morning, and I had 
not yet had my coffee, and was accordingly, as my wife would abundantly assure you, 
very cross grained. 

But perhaps that was not all. The war and what has come out of it has carried me 
very rapidly along certain lines of thought which have always been more congenial to my 
temperament than to yours. I have always been susceptible to the impression of the 
futility of life, and always easily persuaded to regard history as no more than the meaning- 
less resolution of blind forces which struggling men — good men and bad — do not under- 
stand and cannot control, although they amuse themselves with the pleasing illusion that 
they do. The war and the peace (God save the mark!) have only immensely deepened 
this pessimism. 

It is of course easy to explain the war in terms of the sequence of events, or the 
conflict of interests, or the excited state of the public mind, etc. But’ in itself the war 
is mamionne on any ground of reason, or common sense, or decent aspiration, or even 
of intelligent self-interest; on the contrary it was as a whole the most futile and aimless, 
the most desolating and repulsive exhibition of human power and cruelty without com- 
pensating advantage that has ever been on earth. This is the result of some thousands 
of years of what men like to speak of as “political, economic, intellectual, and moral 
Progress.” If this is progress, what in Heaven's name would retardation be! The conclu- 
sion I draw is not that the world is divided into good men and bad, intelligent and 
ignorant, and that all will be well when the bad men are circumvented and the ignorant 
are enlightened. This old eighteenth century view is too naive and simple. Neither good 
men nor bad wanted this war (although some men may have wanted a war); yet neither 
good men nor bad were able to prevent it; nor are they now apparently able to profit by 
their experience to the extent of taking the most obvious precautions against a repetition 
of it. The conclusion I draw is that for good men and bad, ignorant and enlightened 
(even as enlightened as Mr. Wilson), reason and aspiration and emotion — what we call 
principles, faith, ideals — are without their knowing it at the service of complex and 
subtle instinctive reactions and impulses. This is the meaning, if it has any, of my book 
on the Eve of the Revolution,” and particularly of the chapter on Adams and Hutchinson. 
You may see something of the same philosophy in the New Europe for May 13; and | 
hope before I die to write a story of the French Revolution which will convey, to those 
who can read between thé lines, the same idea on a larger scale. 

The men recently convened in your city of Chicago were mostly good and honest 
men enough. Senator Harding is a good and honest man enough— born on a farm, 
member of the Baptist Church, (against which no one can say a word, you least of all,) 
upright citizen, never said or did anything ignoble. They are all honorable men, with clear 
consciences, loving their country and their fellow men, and firm in the belief that they 
are working for the welfare of all, including themselves. Yet the whole business there 
strikes me, in view of the state of the world at large and of America in particular, as so 
unreal, so false, as so all compact of bunk and fustian and petty intrigue that one can 
only turn away in disgust or cynicism. And in a less degree I feel the same about politics 
and government in general. Politics predisposes the men who engage in it to self decep- 
tion, it immerses them in such a dense and unrelieved atmosphere of obfuscation that 
they become dishonest in effect while remaining somehow for the most part honest in 
intention. I do not doubt that Lodge is as honest in his own mind and conscience as 
Wilson is. Both convince themselves that they are working disinterestedly for the welfare 
of their country and the good of humanity; yet neither one will, or apparently can, discuss 
the treaty or the League or European or American politics directly, disinterestedly, or 
intelligently. Their talk about these things is unreal talk. It is puerile talk. In a word, 
it is bunk. 

And this is why I cannot get up any enthusiasm for or against the treaty or the 
League, for or against Wilson. The whole business is so saturated with self deception and 
nonsense that it is only sickening when it is not merely diverting. The other night | 
attended a concert by your Chicago orchestra; and as I listened to these men what came 
over me with overwhelming force was the honesty and genuineness of what they were 
doing. The same is true of all genuine art, scholarship, craftsmanship, and of all human 
activity which has for its primary object the creation of something beautiful or useful, 


* Carl L. Becker, The Eve of the Revolution (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1919). 


“ Carl L. Becker, “Europe through the Eyes of the Middle West,” New Europe, XV (May 
13, 1920), 98-104. 
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or the discovery of some truth, or the doing of something helpful to others. But the most 
of politics, and much of business, has none of these for their primary object; their primary 
object is the gaining of some advantage over others; and hence there is a subtle taint of 
unreality and accordingly of dishonesty about these enterprises that warps and falsifies 
the minds of their followers. And so in my present temper politics strikes me as serving 
chiefly to illustrate and confirm the ancient saying: “The human heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.” Don’t suppose because | can’t be enthusiastic about 
Wilson that I have any sympathy with the Senators who oppose him. | read your article 
in the N.[ew] R.[epublic]” with interest and found it well argued; my only comment 
would be that it is useless to defend Tweedle Dum against Tweedle Dee. A plague on 
both your houses! 

What really irritates me, I will confess to you, is that | could have been naive enough 
to suppose, during the war, that Wilson could ever accomplish those ideal objects which 
are so well formulated in his state papers. A man of any intelligence, who has been 
studying history for 25 years, and to some purpose if I am to believe your high opinion 
of him, should have known that in this war, as in all wars, men would profess to be 
fighting for justice and liberty, but in the end would demand the spoils of victory if they 
won. It was futile from the beginning to suppose that a new international order could 
be founded on the old national order. 

Cordially, 


Cart Becker 


My present intention is to vote, if I vote at all, for Debs.” 


Becker and Dodd exchanged two more letters —a long one by Dodd 
explaining himself again and a short one by Becker that ended the corre- 
spondence for a time with the recognition that the argument had reached 
an impasse. 

When Becker published The United States: An Experiment in Demoe- 
racy, he sent Dodd a copy. Dodd liked the book and told Becker so. Becker 
thanked Dodd for his letter and then commented on the coming election. 


You will of course vote for Cox; and I confess my sympathies, when | read the news- 
papers, are instinctively with him. | shall be glad if he wins, although my intelligence 
tells me it is a case of Tweedle and Dum. Whichever party wins we will have the treaty 
& the League, with some reservations, very shortly. That is my guess at least. And in any 
case I don’t see that the world will be helped out of its “involvements,” or will get back 
to “Normalcy” any sooner, from the election of one party rather than the other. I am 
becoming extremely unpolitical: so much so that it is a matter of complete indifference 
to me whether I vote or not. I know you will think my case is one that calls for prayers; 
but I tell you frankly I am“standing out,” for the Devil is hardening my heart. Pore lost 
soul! 


Becker later somewhat modified his view of Wilson. In 1923, he wrote 
Dodd on Wilson for the last time. 


.. . When Wilson came back | had a grudge against him which lasted for some time 
I was indignant at something I supposed he had done or left undone. But one day I said 
to myself: Why are you angry with Wilson? What has he done to you? Are you then a 
party man, with a cause to serve? Perhaps you ought to be out putting up the barricades, 
or get yourself a stiletto so thet you can stab the enemy in the back? But if you are a 
historian, endeavoring to understand this damnable world, what have you to do with 
anger’ You will never understand Wilson by getting angry with him. Then I realized that 
* William E. Dodd, “Responsibility of the Senate Majority,” New Republic, XXIII (June 9, 
1920), 58-59. 


June 17, 1920. Photostatic copy in Becker Papers. 
™ October 25, 1920. Photostatic copy in Becker Papers. 
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what I was angry with was myself; | was angry to think that having studied history for 
twenty five years | was still so stupid as not to have foreseen that after such a war the 
peace of Versailles was precisely what one might have expected. I had had a moment 
of optimism, had experienced a faint hope that Wilson might do what he wished to do. 
When he failed, | was angry because | had failed to see that he must fail; and took it 
out on Wilson. But that is all over... .” 


Ill 


“Climate of opinion” is a phrase that Carl Becker took from Alfred 
North Whitehead and illustrated and made famous in The Heavenly City 
of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers (1932). The phrase means that 
at all times there exists a broad framework of reference, the climate of 
opinion, which defines the general approach of any age to the problems that 
it is forced to deal with. The climate of opinion is bound to be individ- 
ualized in the different people who live together during the same moment 
of history. For example, Hitler, Roosevelt, and Becker each lived in a 
personal as well as in an impersonal, all-embracing climate of opinion. 

After 1919, the Great War and its aftermath were a part of the special 
climate of opinion of Carl Becker. They were always a strong, if ill-defined, 
influence; and they merged with Becker’s view of the past and with his 
reactions to the disillusioning spectacles that followed each other during 
the 1920's and 1930's, 

It is impossible to measure with any precision the exact weight the 
Great War had in the thinking of Carl Becker from 1919 to his death in 
1945. His letters to Dodd show that it was a most sobering experience for 
Becker, one that would tend to dull optimism and encourage a rather 
cheerless view of man himself. Certainly Becker after 1919 had little 
optimism; his view of man he once stated in a letter to Max Lerner: “Under 
proper conditions, when fear and emotion run strongly, the people is a great 
beast. Individual representatives of the people are ordinarily good fellows, 
humane and sensible in respect to anything they can understand. But 
collectively they can easily become something else. You have a romantic 
faith in the humanity and good sense of the people which I do not 


share....” 


Can Becker’s view of man and his lack of optimism be attributed to 
the Great War? Not with certainty. It can only be said that the war 
greatly reinforced his pessimism. To illustrate: during his lifetime Becker 
wrote three essays on the nature of history, one in 1910, one in 1926, and 


“ February 26, 1923. Photostatic copy in Becker Papers. Compare the treatment of Wilson 
in Becker's review of Ray Stannard Baker’s Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement 


in the Nation, CXVI (February 14, 1923), 186, 188. 
"March 25, 1938. Photostatic copy in Becker Papers. 
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one in 1931.*° All of the essays are consistent with each other in respect 
to the subject itself.2 However, the two later essays, both written after 
the Great War, vary greatly in tone from the earliest one, which lacks the 
resigned, melancholic, almost tragic note of its successors. A broader com- 
parison of Becker’s prewar with his postwar writings would show the same 
contrast. 

Liberals are commonly supposed to have a more generous view of man 
than conservatives. However, Becker’s unsanguine view of man did not 
lead him to conservatism. This point is worth some emphasis: Becker 
remained, in spite of the lessons he took from the Great War, a liberal 
democrat who wished man well and granted him the right to experiment 
radically with his institutions.** Nor did the Great War render Becker 
incapable of committing himself on the great public issues of the 1920's 
and 1930’s. Becker had no doubt about the values he believed in, and 
though they were undoubtedly temporary and likely to be rejected in a 
succeeding climate of opinion, he thought it right, “necessary indeed,” that 
their adherents “should endeavor to make them prevail.” *" 

Hitler’s Germany became the greatest threat to the values that Becker 
cherished. Becker’s essays from about 1936 on are really a defense of those 
values against totalitarianism, especially against the amoral, institutionalized 
violence of a Germany caught in a barbarous retreat into the past.** Facing 
such a spectacle, Becker judged that it must be ended, even though no 
other result came of the war.*® So it was that Carl Becker spent the last 


years of his life viewing a war which experience told him could not make 


* “Detachment and the Writing of History,” Atlantic Monthly, CVI (1910), 524-536; 
“What Are Historical Facts?” (read at annual meeting of American Historical As 
sociation at Rochester, New York, December, 1926), Western Political (Quarterly, 
VII (1955), 327-340; “Everyman His Own Historian” (Presidential Address to Ameri- 
can Historical Association, December 29, 1931), American Historical Review, XXXVII 
(1932), 221-236. 

™ For a treatment of Becker's ideas on history, see Charlotte Watkins Smith, Carl Becker 
On History and the Climate of Opinion (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956). 
Also of importance — especially for its almost complete bibliography of the writings 
of Carl Becker —is David F. Hawke, Carl L. Becker (unpublished Master's thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1950). 

™ See Becker's The United States: An Experiment in Democracy (New York: Harper, 
1920), chapter 10; Modern Democracy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), 
passim; Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life (New York: Knopf, 
1945), passim, but especially pp. 77-78, 87, 91, 106 ff. 

* Progress and Power (New York: Knopf, 1949), p. 15. 

* See those collected in New Liberties for Old (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941) 
See also the comments of Julian Boyd in his introduction to Becker's Benjamin 
Franklin: A Biographical Sketch (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1946) 

* See Becker's statement on “Why Europe Fights,” Cornell Alumni News, XLII (October 
12, 1939), 33; see also “How New Will the Better World Be?” Yale Review, XXXII 
(1943), 438. Between April, 1938, and the time Becker wrote the statement for the 
Cornell Alumni News, he had changed his mind about the European situation and 
what the United States ought to do in the event of war. See his statement on Ameri 
can foreign policy, Nation, CXLVI (April 2, 1938), 378. 
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the world safe for the values he believed in, not even safe for the institu- 
tions in which such values had some imperfect degree of expression.”* It is 
in respect to World War II and what was apt to follow it that the influence 
of the First War is most clearly seen in the thinking of Carl Becker. 

On the popular level, World War I was fought to make the world safe 
for democracy; World War II was fought for a better world. Evidently the 
Great War had taught even the sloganmakers something, had toned down 
even their enthusiasm. Wars of course require enthusiasm, but the reaction 
that inevitably follows the short-lived hopes which engendered the en- 
thusiasm in the first place is always dangerous to clear-headed thinking. 
As early as March 1942, Becker began warning his countrymen not to 
expect too much of the postwar world.*’ He did not do this in the devastat- 
ing tone of his 1920 letters to William E. Dodd. Becker, after all, supported 
the war himself and certainly did not want to destroy completely the 
enthusiasm necessary to a successful war effort. Nevertheless, with this 
limitation, Becker spoke out against an uncritical indulgence in war-born 
aspirations, against equating such aspirations with visions of a better world 
which bught to follow the war. Those whom he called “the tender-minded 
and the humane, the doctrinaire and uncompromising idealists,” Becker 
warned that their ideal world could not be “attained by vaulting, at a 
sing!e leap, over the high hazards which history and the nature of man have 
placed in this imperfect world.” ** The better world might be had within 
limits, Becker thought, but it will not be new. In fact, the more solidly it 
is grounded in the limitations imposed by the past and by the realities of 
power, the better it is apt to be.** Above all, however, even the relatively 
better world will not be attainable if critical intelligence is diverted from 
a hard-headed realism to a soft-hearted vagueness that ignores that which 
it cannot surmount. 


* Cornell Alumni News, XLII (October 12, 1939), 33. 


* Carl L. Becker, “Making Democracy Safe in the World,” Yale Review, XXXI (1942), 
433-453; “How New Will the Better World Be?” Yale Review, XXXII (1943), 417- 
439. Upon the urgings of Alfred A. Knopf, these two articles were expanded into 
How New Will the Better World Be? (New York: Knopf, 1944). 

* Carl L. Becker, “How New Will the Better World Be?” Yale Review, XXXII (1943), 
422. 

*® Becker wrote two letters that are directly concerned with postwar relationships between 
the wartime Big Three to Mrs. M. M. Kesterson, January 26, 1945 and February 16, 
1945. The originals have been collected and are in the Becker Papers. 





NATIONS IN THE FUTURE: 
ORGANIZATION FOR SURVIVAL 


LAWRENCE H. Fucus 
Brandeis University 


ORE THAN any others, two questions dominate the study of inter- 
national organization. First, are nations now effectively organized 
for survival? Second, if not, are they moving in that direction? 

There is hardly room for controversy, in my view, in answering the first 
question. Every nation-state is, of course, organized for its own security. 
Since nation-states themselves cannot prevent international war, and since 
another international war may bring total ruin to those who fight it, nations 
are obviously not independently organized for survival. The principal inter- 
national security organization is the United Nations, and it must be ac- 
knowledged at the outset that the UN, as a league of sovereign states, 
cannot prevent war between the major powers. The UN is many things — 
a promoter of economic and social health, a symbol of transnational loyal- 
ties, a midwife at the birth of new political orders — but it is not an organi- 
zation for survival. In this world nations still depend for survival, however 
foolishly, on their own arms and the arms and bases of allies, not on Dag 
Hammarskjold and the five thousand members of his secretariat. At best, 
the UN is a device for facilitating a lessening of tension among nations; 
at worst, another instrument through which nations wage international 
politics. 

Only one kind of transnational organization can give the nations a rea 
sonable assurance of survival, and that is a world federal government. 

Now for the second question: Are the nations presently moving in the 
direction of organization for survival? In short, is the UN a step toward 
world government and does each day bring us closer to the goal? 

The answer to this question depends upon one’s reading of history as 
well as on an interpretation of current affairs. It depends upon what the 
process of political integration really is and has been. Specifically, under 
what conditions and compulsions have many governments combined to 
establish a common government in pursuit of common goals? 

The answer to this last question is not clear-cut because the historical 
evidence itself is ambiguous. We know that certain factors must underlie 
political integration whether established through consent (federalism) or 
wrought by force (imperialism). New symbols must emerge; an elite or 
leading group is necessary; a certain amount of loyalty to or at least 
acquiescence in the new and larger political institutions must be forth- 
coming. How much loyalty and symbolic leadership? How large an elite? 
It is impossible to say. 
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Political integration through consent has been rare enough in history. 
In ancient Greece there were the Achaean and Aetolian leagues. In 
modern times the United States, Switzerland, Australia, Canada, and, in 
more recent years, Austria and West Germany have emerged as federal 
states. 

The formation of our own more perfect union in 1789 is most often 
portrayed as an example for those who urge world federation now. There 
are two polar views as to what actually happened at the Constitutional 
Convention in 1789. One interpretation, which | will label the gradualist- 
functionalist view, is that after years of common political struggle, decades 
of trading and working together, and a century of common usages in lan- 
guage, religion, and law, Virginians, New Yorkers, and Pennsylvanians 
became Americans. According to this view, the common heritage of the 
vast majority of Americans made political integration virtually inevitable. 
Confederation represented the penultimate step on the road toward 
political integration and federal government. 

The other interpretation, which, for want of a better term, I shall call 
the decisive moment — leadership view, holds that there was nothing 
natural or inevitable about the creation of the United States, any more 
than the failure of South American states to federate, after years of work- 
ing together with a common language and religion, is natural or inevitable. 
The proponents of this view ask: Suppose Hamilton had met with an 


accident before the first meeting of the ratifying convention in New York 
State? What if Connecticut’s Oliver Ellsworth and Roger Sherman had 
remained true to their initial predilections against a strong national govern- 
ment? They point out that the change of just a few votes in the ratifying 
conventions held in Virginia or Massachusetts would have made our Con- 
stitution an historical curiosity. 


According to the decisive moment-—leadership view, an American federal 
government might never have been created had it not been established in 
1789. Mutual tension and suspicion among the states was growing. State 
militias and navies were expanding. Tariff and border warfare was increas- 
ing, not decreasing. As the years passed, cleavages between different regions 
and states would have become more sharp. By 1815 federation between 
New England states, under the leadership of Yankee-Episcopalian mercan- 
tile and shipping interests friendly to Great Britain, and western states, 
whose Scotch-Irish Presbyterian leadership was anxious for war against 
Britain and the Indians, would have been impossible. Nor would the states 
in either region have combined with the slave states of the South. The 
great decision was made at the decisive moment in the history of the states 
by a group of extraordinary men of high influence and over the indifference 
and perhaps opposition of most of their constituents. 
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These two views of what transpired in 1789 can be applied to inter- 
national developments today. The former interpretation, the one more 
widely held, is that the UN is a step toward world federal government. 
According to this view, a world federal government, like Rome, cannot 
be built in a day. The major nations cannot organize for survival effectively 
until they have worked together for a time on such practical matters as 
fisheries, refugees, postal rates, and the like. War is a practical matter, too, 
but organizing to deal with it effectively requires the relinquishing of ulti- 
mate legal and physical power to new transnational institutions, and such a 
step, once taken, cannot be retrieved. Only after a long period of sharing 
of habits and hopes can the final step be taken. In this way the elites and 
symbols necessary for integration will emerge, and loyalties to transnational 
symbols, elites, and institutions will be nourished. It is a major premise 
of this view of integration through consent that progress is made by little 
steps, and that common hopes and habits and mutual respect do develop 
in anarchy. In short, with allowance for some setbacks, each decade will 
find the leaders of nations thinking more and more in terms of transnational 
rather than national interests. 

The current evidence is much against this view. Rather it supports the 
Hobbesian notion that men or nations who live.in close proximity without 
government cling faster to parochial symbols and become more distrustful 
and hateful of each other as time passes. Anarchy sets up difficult barriers 
to the development of common loyalties becamse each nation is bound to 
rely on its own wits and resources for survival, and, indeed, dares not trust 
anyone or anything else. 

If this latter view is correct, then the nations are no nearer effective 
organization for survival than they were ten or even twenty years ago. In 
fact they are further from it, because twenty years ago a large military estab- 
lishment plus allies did provide a fairly effective mode of security organiza- 
tion — the issue of survival was not raised. 

The fact is that ten years ago there was much more support for the 
creation of a true world federal government among western peoples than 
there is today. In September, 1943, a National Opinion Research Center 
poll showed that 76 per cent of the American people believed that a new 
international organization should have a power to make laws similar to the 
power of our Congress, and 68 per cent of these thought that the organiza- 
tion should have the police power necessary to back up its laws. Of the 
sample, 57 per cent even agreed that we ought to be willing to trade 
“according to ways decided upon by all members of the union.” Only 31 
per cent disagreed. By March, 1944, a Roper survey revealed that only 
23.3 per cent of the American people disagreed that a new world organiza- 
tion should have “a permanent military force of its own, stronger than any 
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single nation,” or that the world organization should “decide what tariff 
rates should be charged by member nations.” While 43 per cent of the 
sample believed the organization should have the power “to decide which 
side is right if a civil war breaks out in a member nation, and support that 
side,” only 31.7 per cent demurred. The British Gallup poll in August, 
1944, showed that only 23 per cent of the British people believed Britain 
ought to be free to decide for itself whether to use force: 63 per cent agreed 
that Britain ought to be bound by the vote of a world organization. 

Finally, as late as August, 1946, the Gallup poll asked Americans the 
following question: Do you think the United Nations Organization should 
be strengthened to make it a world government with power to control the 
armed forces of all nations, including the United States? Fifty-four per cent 
of the national sample said yes; 24 per cent disagreed; and 22 per cent gave 
no opinion. 

It will be observed that some of the 54 per cent who voted for world 
government did not really know what the establishment of world federal 
government would mean —the shifting of final decision-making power 
once and for all outside of the United States. Fortunately the Gallup 
pollsters were preceded in August by representatives of the Roper organiza- 
tion who asked their sample this query: If every other country in the world 
would elect representatives to a world congress and let all problems be- 
tween countries be decided by this congress, with a strict provision that all 
countries have to abide by the decisions whether they like them or not, 
would you be willing to have the United States go along with this? To this 
more specific question, the responses divided as follows: Yes, 62.4 per cent; 
No, 19.8 per cent; Don’t know, 17.8 per cent. 

It is perfectly true that none of these questions really spelled out the 
heart of world federal government — law-making and law-enforcing ability 
operative for individuals, not merely nations; but the responses do indicate 
in a general way a much stronger disposition to consent to political integra- 
tion than would be forthcoming today. The polling organizations no longer 
even bother to ask the questions. 

Since the creation of the United Nations, representatives of many 
nations have worked together on a variety of problems. There have been 
commissions to mediate conflicts in Kashmir, Palestine, Indonesia, Korea, 
and the Balkans. Under UN auspices, teams of international experts have 
assisted in economic planning for Haiti, Chili, and a score of other nations. 
Workers for the UN specialized agencies have successfully battled malaria 
in Greece and tuberculosis in Poland. Visiting international missions have 
listened to aboriginal petitioners with some effect in Western Samoa and 
Tanganyika. But decision-making in international politics is no more 
guided by transnational interests than it was ten years ago despite all this 
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working together on practical problems. Not one single nation-state in the 
UN has ever knowingly voted to enlarge the authority of international or- 
ganization at its own expense, and there is no reason to expect that miracle 
in our lifetime. Examples of Soviet resistance to the expansion of UN 
authority are legion. But each great nation has balked in its turn, depend- 
ing upon whose ox was being gored. France only recently protested against 
the listing of the Algerian question on the agenda of the Tenth General 
Assembly by withdrawing its delegation. South Africa regularly flaunts 
General Assembly decisions on the status of South-West Africa as well 
as on the issue of the Union’s treatment of Indian nationals. The Dutch 
refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Security Council in dealing 
with the Indonesian question in 1949 and of the General Assembly over 
the question of West New Guinea in 1955. India opposed the attempt of 
the Security Council to deal with its conquest of Hyderabad in 1948. 
Britain now threatens dire consequences if the UN tries to discuss its 
problems in Cyprus, and the United States successfully blocked an attempt 
in the Security Council to deal with the Guatemalan revolution in 1954. 

It may correctly be observed that despite the opposition of individual 
nations all but the last two of these matters were discussed in the UN, and 
that the United Nations had expanded its authority to deal with — if not 
solve — various international problems simply through usage and redefining 
the charter. Such an observation would be as irrelevant to a discussion of 
political integration as it would be accurate. The decision of Syria to vote 
for a UN General Assembly discussion of West New Guinea has nothing 
whatever to do with political integration. It is like giving away ice in the 
wintertime, not at all like yielding national symbols for transnational ones 
or giving up a parochial loyalty to a larger one. In fact the expansion 
of UN authority in colonial matters is a result of the large voting strength 
of the anticolonial Arab-Asian bloc aided by Soviet desires to strike at the 
West — not of increasing political integration. The expansion of General 
Assembly activity in the security field is simply a measure of the success 
with which the Western powers have been able to use the UN as a cold 
war weapon. It shows nothing of solicitude for world as opposed to na- 
tional welfare. 

The gradualist-functionalist approach to political integration by consent 
is deceptively appealing. The gradualist may say: “Look at the United 
States or at Switzerland. Their federal governments did not suddenly ap- 
pear, clearly etched by the pen of some legislator. It took years of living 
and working together before the final step was taken, before new leaders, 
symbols, and loyalties replaced old ones.” Of the failures of sovereign states 
to federate after years of working and living together the gradualists say 
nothing. Arnold Toynbee has observed that a major factor in the downfall 
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of the Greek city-states was their failure to federate. Can anyone doubt 
that a federation of South American or European states is overdue? Ob- 
viously history is a gradual process. Different sovereignties must have con- 
tact with one another, communicate, and understand each other before the 
bases of political integration can be established. The Papuans of West New 
Guinea simply cannot federate with the aborigines along the Australian 
coast. Gradualist writers are to be congratulated for the emphasis they 
have placed on the social bases of integration. My quarrel with them is that 
they have vastly underestimated the importance of leadership and will in 
creating federal governments. 

There is a good reason why the gradualist approach to world political 
integration is controverted by the current evidence. Political integration 
depends upon the development of new symbols, leaders, and loyalties. And 
anarchy is a bad breeding ground for such growth. The really fast and 
formidable development of new leaders, symbols, and loyalties in the 
United States and Switzerland came after the establishment of a new 
government — not before. So pre-eminent were the loyalties of Americans 
to the states in the 1780’s that James Madison, looking to the distant future, 
thought it “beyond doubt that the first and most natural attachment of the 
people will be to the governments of their respective states.” 

None of this is to say that the time when nations might have effectively 
organized for survival has passed forever. It is to say that a magnificently 
propitious moment was passed over in 1945, and that we have been in a 

.retrogressive phase ever since with little prospect of breaking out. There 
are, nonetheless, those who delude themselves into believing that the four 
hundred man-hours of UN secretariat labor which precede every hour of 
General Assembly debate necessarily bring us that much closer to effective 
organization for world survival. 

If the gradualist interpretation of world political integration is contra- 
dicted by the current evidence, where does that leave the other polar 
interpretation, the view that federations are the product of action by elites 
who, at some decisive moment in history, transcend former loyalties to 
dramatize new symbols which command the loyalty, or at least the acqui- 
escence, of their constituents? This is essentially the view of most of those 
who call themselves world federalists. Even should the federalist under- 
standing of political integration turn out to be more nearly right than the 
gradualist one, we are still no closer to world federal government. Where 
are the national leaders who are able and willing to write today’s equivalent 
of the Federalist Papers? Unlike the present day publicists for world federa- 
tion, Madison, Jay, and Hamilton were men of power. Ten years ago presi- 
dential adviser Harold Stassen wrote and published in Collier’s Magazine 
a plea for world federal government, articles he and Collier's would 
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presumably repudiate today. Churchill, who in the dark days of Dunkirk 
urged an Anglo-French federation; Harry S. Truman, who as President 
carried selections from Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall” on the federation of 
the world in his wallet; Dwight Eisenhower, who six years ago concluded 
his book, Crusade in Europe, with a plea for world law; and Nehru, who 
ten years ago spoke glowingly of world government — today all are silent. 

The decisive moment — leadership approach to political integration has 
foundered on the rock of Soviet-Western cleavage. Since the Marxist ap- 
proach to world political integration is not the federalist approach, and 
since Marxists control two of the great nations of the world, a decisive 
moment — leadership solution to organization for survival would not be 
imminent even if urged by the leaders of the West. 

It would clearly be a mistake to believe that the two polar views pre- 
sented here are mutually exclusive. Had there been no common experience 
for Americans in the Revolutionary War, no working together on problems 
of trade and defense, it is highly unlikely that the will to federation among 
leaders would have developed. On the other hand, given a failure of 
leadership all the working together would have gone for naught. There is 
a difference between these two views, and it is a sharp one, but it is, after 
all, a difference in emphasis. None but the most deterministic of gradualists 
would deny the factors of leadership and will; but all would insist that 
both are products of deeper forces. Nor do federalists, with few exceptions, 
deny the historical and social underpinnings of leadership and will; they 
do argue that the pessimism of gradualists helps to promote political paraly- 
sis and to fulfill their gloomy prophecies. The former fallacy, the failure to 
appreciate that some good and some progress can be made even through 
little steps, leads writers such as the brillant Emery Reves to ignore the 
value of the United Nations as a symbol and as a supplier of nutriment to 
the world community. The latter fallacy, the inability to believe that men 
can overcome probabilities and the failure to emphasize the importance of 
leadership and will in the process of political integration, has led others 
as thoughtful as Crane Brinton actually to oppose the movement for world 
federal government. 

We have, in my judgment, already missed one opportunity to bridge the 
chasm which separates anarchy from government, and despite the claims of 
the gradualists we are not moving inch by inch across the divide. Nor is 
there any likelihood, in spite of the hopes of the world federalists, that any 
great effort will be made to bridge the gap for decades. 

Rather, the prospect is that we will continue to live in a world of nation- 
states. The short run will bring us more political fragmentation than inte- 
gration, NATO and the European Coal and Steel Community notwith- 
standing. Paradoxically, the greatest political success of the United Nations 
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has been achieved in helping to create new nation-states from dismembered 
old empires. In this way the UN has speeded the nationhood of Indonesia, 
Syria, Lebanon, Lybia, and Somaliland. 

If there is little hope for either a gradualist or a federalist solution to 
organize for survival in our time, what then are the chances of an imperial 
solution? Rather than mutual consent, superior force may bring about 
political integration. This has certainly been the more common solution 
to this problem throughout history. For every instance of political integra- 
gration which derived primarily from consent, there have been at least ten 
which came about primarily through force. The Greek city-states could not 
—or to put it more accurately, would not — federate, and so Philip of 
Macedon and his famous son, Alexander, came along to unify Greece in 
their own way. 

What are the prospects for an Anglo-American or Communist im- 
perium? Will genuine world political integration follow another war? The 
only way such an empire could be established would be if one side in the 
next war did not feel the full impact of biological, chemical, radiological, 
and H-bomb warfare. It would have to gain sufficient military advantage 
in the initial stages of attack to force the capitulation of the enemy before 
total or near-total destruction occurred. After such a victory one might 
suppose that some form of imperial world organization would be possible. 
The victors, finding it necessary to police the world, might even find it 
advisable to send proconsuls and soldiers to Asia and Africa to promote 
order and economic efficiency. The retaliatory power possessed by both 
sides makes a clear-cut victory unlikely. A nuclear war, if it comes, will 
probably result in such widespread devastation as to make the task of 
organizing an imperial victory too onerous, even for the nominal winner. 

But at such a moment the decision-making power in international 
affairs would certainly not be in the United States or in what we now call 
the great powers of Europe. The main preoccupation of survivors in those 
places would be with the organization of food and water supplies, the suc- 
coring of the ill and wounded, the warding off of the effects of radiation, 
and the burying of the dead. World leadership would fall to the lot of 
the leading Asian-African nations. Although perhaps untouched directly 
by war, these nations would be almost as stricken as the Western nations 
themselves. Their own problems would suddenly have been magnified 
a thousand-fold. The capital, technicians, and machinery crucial to eco- 
nomic development in the Bandung nations would have suddenly been 
cut off. The universities which trained their leaders would have been 
destroyed. All of these problems would have been made more complex 
by the shortage of doctors, medicine, and hospital facilities needed to 
counter the effects of radiation. 
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In short, the Bandung nations would scarcely be in shape to refurbish 
the United Nations Organization — to say nothing of world government — 
even if they wanted to do so. And there is not much reason to suppose 
that the symbols of world organization would be compelling to those still 
on the threshold of political nationalism. Organization for survival, under 
such conditions, would be intranational rather than international, and 
extremely primitive. 

This picture drawn here seems exceedingly bleak. It appears that the 
nations are not now organized for survival, are not headed in that direction, 
and that world political integration is not even likely to follow a third 
world war. 

Fortunately, prophecy is a very risky business and political science is a 
very inexact science. While my speculations are based on the evidence as 
I see it, | am in no way deterred from hoping the gradualists are right about 
day-to-day progress, nor from working for a federal solution no matter how 
bleak the prospect. Furthermore, it does seem to me that the terror of total 
destruction in another war is a genuinely new variable, one that was not 
present when the Greeks failed to federate, or for that matter when the 
Americans took the plunge. It is commonplace to say so, albeit nonetheless 
true, that for the first time in history war may bring utter ruin to everyone 
in it. I am not so sanguine as to believe that this really decides the issue. 
The Thirty Years’ War, after all,. wrought fantastic havoc. Men have 
shown many times that they are perfectly willing to kill or to die for a 
deeply cherished system of beliefs. Still, the consequences of another war 
are likely to give any but the extreme fanatic pause before he pulls the trig- 
ger. Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulganin do not act or look like fanatics. The 
sheer power of the weapons themselves, plus the fact that leaders on both 
sides seem genuinely to believe that time is on their side, are to me the two 
strongest deterrents to war. Nonetheless, accidents can happen. They have 
happened in the past. A climate of pride and fear could provide the heat 
which turns an explosive incident into a conflagration. The wonder is that 
such a development did not take place in 1948 at the time of the Berlin 
blockade, or in June, 1950, when the Korean War exploded. The im- 
mediate climate is cooler, and it seems fair to say that while we are no 
closer to effective organization for survival than we were five years ago, 
neither are we closer to war. While accidents may happen, and leaders stil! 
may take risks and make miscalculations, my own feeling is that we are in 
for a long period of dangerous peace without effective organization for 
survival. One scientific development which would make a world without 


government even more dangerous than it is now would be the invention by 


one of the great powers of a tolerably effective defense against nuclear 
weapons. 
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During this period there will be every reason to work for both a federal 
solution, despite the overwhelming odds against it, and for the support of 
the United Nations as it now exists for the tremendous good it can do, 
despite the overwhelming evidence that leagues do not grow into govern- 
ments anymore than peach trees grow roses. The individual must try his 
best to grapple with — not acquiesce in — the lessons of history and the 
dark probabilities of any given moment. 





TOWARDS A THEORY OF POWER AND POLITICAL 
INSTABILITY IN LATIN AMERICA 


MerLE KLING 


Washington University 
I 


66 NE MAY consider science,” James B. Conant has observed, “as 
an attempt... to lower the degree of empiricism or to extend 
the range of theory. . . . Almost all significant work of scientists 

today, I believe, comes under the heading of attempts to reduce the degree 

of empiricism.” ! 

Despite the conception of science and theory prevalent in the natural 
sciences and reflected in the formulation of Conant, the discipline of 
political science has yet to reject decisively the notion of theory as an aggre- 
gation of metaphysical speculations unrelated to experience and practice. 
Academically, in fact, the field of political theory, within the discipline 
of political science, traditionally has defined its role as recording, with 
varied degrees of interpretation, the history of metaphysical speculations 
in the area of politics and the state.? But “theorizing, even about politics,” 
as Lasswell and Kaplan correctly assert, “is not to be confused with meta- 
physical speculation in terms of abstractions hopelessly removed from 
empirical observation and control.” * 

Within a scientific framework, consequently, a theory of power and 
instability in Latin America must attempt to discharge at least four func- 
tions. (1) An adequate theory must serve “to reduce the degree of em- 
piricism”; that is, it must place in a broad and meaningful context the 
apparently disconnected manifestations of instability in Latin America. 
(2) It must offer generalizations regarding the exercise of power and the 
prevalence of instability in Latin America which are compatible with the 
available evidence. (3) It must offer a guide and provide a framework for 
relevant research. A scientific theory neither anticipates every future event 
nor solves every practical problem. A theory with scientific pretensions, 
however, does provide directions for the investigation and solution of subse- 
quent problems. (4) A theory of Latin American instability, if it is to 


‘James B. Conant, Science and Common Sense (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1951), pp. 58-59. “Only by the introduction of a theoretical element can the degree 
of empiricism be reduced.” James B. Conant, Modern Science and Modern Man 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 28. 

* For a systematic expression of dissatisfaction with the contemporary state of theory in 
American political science, particularly its “decline into historicism,” see David 
Easton, The Political System: An Inquiry Into the State of Political Science (New 
York: Knopf, 1953). 

* Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society: A Framework For Political 
Inquiry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), p. x. 
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endure, must not be rooted in relatively static elements in the Latin Ameri- 
can environment; it must take account of dynamic forces which are subject 
to change. For example, a “theory” which “explains” instability in Latin 
America on the basis of the “hot blood” of the “Spanish temperament” is 
vulnerable on at least two grounds: the biological laboratory cannot sustain 
the assumption of peculiar heat in the blood of persons of Spanish descent; 
and the ultimate development of political stability in Latin America can be 
rationalized only by the projection of fantastic concepts of biological muta- 
tion.* Similarly, a “theory” of Latin American instability rooted in geo- 
graphical factors is not reconcilable with probable changes of a significant 
order; for the Andes mountains are not likely to lose important elevation 
and the Amazon River is not likely to contract in length appreciably in the 
relevant future. By ignoring the dynamic aspects of Latin American society, 
however, such a “theory” postulates major geographical transformations if 
political stability is achieved.’ To attribute political instability in Latin 
America, finally, to “history” and the heterogeneous cultures of Spaniards 
and Indians buries any viable theory in an inextricable maze of historical 
and cultural determinism.- This arbitrarily excludes the possibility of rapid 
developments in the direction of political stability. 

A theory of power and political instability in Latin America, therefore, 
is not a substitute for empirical research. But, while subject to verification 
by experience, the theory must reach beyond the scope of analysis of iso- 
lated and superficially haphazard political episodes; and the theory should 
provide a guide for fruitful and detailed investigations. 


II 


Political instability in Latin America is distinguished by three char- 
acteristics: (1) it is chronic; (2) it frequently is accompanied by limited 
violence; (3) it produces no basic shifts in economic, social or political 
policies. 


* Reflecting a “racist” emphasis, William Lytle Schurz —two years before the coup d'état 

which brought Peron’s group to power in Argentina — wrote: “Conditions in Argen- 
tina are unusually favorable to the development of political democracy. It is peopled 
by a predominantly white race. It is free from the dead weight of a heavy Indian pop- 
ulation, the too mercurial influence of the Negro, and the disturbing leaven of mixed 
peoples, who move in an uncertain world between the fixed status of the pure 
bloods.” Latin America: A Descriptive Survey (New York: Dutton, 1941), p. 140. 
In a new and revised edition (1949), Schurz, while retaining his descriptive com- 
ments on the “races” of Argentina, rephrases his opening conclusion in a more 
cautious vocabulary: “Basic conditions in Argentina would appear to be unusually 
favorable to the development of political democracy.” P. 135. 
. . policy consists of decisions about the future. The scientist who wishes to contribute 
to such decisions therefore focuses his research on problems which bear upon the 
relevant future... .” Ernest R. Hilgard and Daniel Lerner, “The Person: Subject 
and Object of Science and Policy,” in Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell, The 
Policy Sciences: Recent Developments in Scope and Method (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1951), pp. 42-43. 
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Political instability in a Latin American country cannot be evaluated 
as a temporary deviation in a pattern of peaceful rotation in office. In many 
Latin American republics, despite prescriptions of written constitutions, an 


abrupt change of governmental personnel through violence is a regular and 
recurrent phenomenon. In Honduras, “from 1824 to 1950, a period of 126 
years, the executive office changed hands 116 times.” * “During the nine- 
year interval ending in 1940, Ecuador had no less than fourteen presidents, 
[and had] four of them during the single month which ended on Septem- 
ber 17, 1947. Instability is likewise dramatized on the cabinet level: twenty- 
seven different ministers occupying eight cabinet posts between May 29, 
1944, and August 23, 1947. Twelve foreign ministers attempted to ad- 
minister Ecuadoran foreign policy in the two-month period between August 
and October 1933.” 7 And the observations of a member of a United Na- 
tions mission to Bolivia in 1951 would not be inapplicable in substance to 
many Latin American states: “In the past ten years, Bolivia has had nine 
major revolutions. None of its Presidents has served out his constitutional 
term of office during ‘the last twenty-five years. There have been eighteen 
Ministers of Labor in four years; eight Ministers of Finance in eighteen 
months.” * 

Reflecting the persistence of political instability since World War II, 
governing personnel, including presidents, have been displaced by “irregu- 
lar” methods on at least the following occasions: 


October 1945. Venezuela 
October 1945. Brazil 
January 1946. Haiti 

July 1946. Bolivia 

January 1947. Paraguay 
May 1947. Nicaragua 
August 1947. Ecuador 
September 1947. Ecuador 
March 1948. Costa Rica 
June 1948. Paraguay 
October 1948. Peru 
November 1948. Venezuela 
December 1948. El Salvador 
January 1949. Paraguay 
November 1949. Panama 


May 1950. Haiti 


June 1950. Peru 

May 1951. Bolivia 

May 1951. Panama 

March 1952. Cuba 

April 1952. Bolivia 
December 1952. Venezuela 
June 1953. Colombia 

May 1954. Paraguay 

July 1954. Guatemala 
August 1954. Brazil 
December 1954. Honduras 
January 1955. Panama 
September 1955. Argentina 
November 1955. Argentina 
November 1955. Brazil 


* William S. Stokes, Honduras: An Area Study in Government (Madison: University of 


Wisconsin Press, 1950), p. 181. 


"George I. Blanksten, Ecuador: Constitutions and Caudillos (Berkeley: University of 


California Press, 1951), p. 181. 


* Albert Lepawsky, “The Bolivian Operation,” International Conciliation, No. 479 (March, 


1952), 106. 
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Occupancy of key governmental positions, consequently, has been 
secured at least 31 times in disregard of formal procedures since the Second 
World War. Nor does the above list take into account the numerous “un- 
successful” plots, suppressed uprisings, arrests, deportations, declarations of 
state of siege, boycotts, riots and fraudulent “elections” which have punctu- 
ated Latin American politics in the last decade.’ And the list, of course, 
does not include references to political irregularities in non-sovereign areas 
such as British Guiana. 

Revolts, uprisings and coups d'état, moreover, constitute incomplete evi- 
dence of the range of political instability in Latin America. For obscured 
by data of these kinds is the presence of “concealed” instability. The pro- 
tracted tenure of a Vargas in Brazil (1930-1945), of an Ubico in Guatemala 
(1930-1944), the single candidate (candidato tinico) “elections” of Para- 
guay, Honduras, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua and Colombia, the 
abortive “elections” of 1952 in Venezuela are not to be construed, of course, 
as symptomatic of political stability. For these also constitute instances in 
which governmental authority has been retained by the exercise of force in 
disregard of formal requirements. Continuismo, prolonged office-holding by 
a strong caudillo, in its essence represents the reverse side of the shield of 
political instability. Continuismo signifies not the absence of political in- 
stability, but the effective suppression of potential and incipient rebellions 
by competing caudillos. Continuismo, in fact, may be regarded as perpetua- 
tion in office by means of a series of successful anticipatory revolts. 

Unlike cabinet instability in France, political instability in the Latin 
American states is neither sanctioned by the written constitution nor 
dictated by the rigidity of domestic party alignments. Latin American insta- 
bility, in contrast with the French version, occurs in an environment of 
amorphous political parties and involves the limited employment of vio- 
lence. It is not the withdrawal of votes by a doctrinaire bloc of deputies 
which precipitates the collapse of a Latin American regime; rather, it is the 
personal military following of an opportunistic caudillo which impresses a 
Latin American president with the timeliness of seeking asylum in a foreign 
embassy. The pervasiveness of violence justifies the conclusion of Stokes: 


“Violence seems to be institutionalized in the organization, maintenance, 
and changing of governments in Latin America.” '” 


* Evidence of recent political instability, particularly for the year 1952, is summarized in a 
pamphlet by Miguel Jorrin, Political Instability in Latin America (Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, 1953). 

* William S. Stokes, “Violence as a Power Factor in Latin-American Politics,” Western 
Political Quarterly, V (1952), 445. 

“One of the most typical aspects of Latin American life is the tendency to settle 
political issues by force. Government by revolution might almost be said to be 
the rule. Since the turn of the present century the governments of the nations 
to the south have been overthrown by revolt seventy-six times — an average of 
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Although violence provides a continuing strand in the fabric of Latin 
American politics, revolution, in the sense of a fundamental transformation 
of society, “is rare in Latin America, and even mass participation in vio- 
lence is only occasionally found.” '' A leader may be assassinated or exiled, 
a new junta may assume the posts of political authority, but control of the 
economic bases of power is not shifted and the hierarchy of social classes 
is not affected; in short, there is no restructuring of society. The label 
“palace revolution,” as defined by Lasswell and Kaplan, can be appropri- 
ately applied to the pattern of political change in Latin America; for politi- 
cal instability in Latin America, like a palace revolution, involves “a change 
in governors contrary to the political formula but retaining it.” Again vio- 
lence in Latin America, in conformity with the characteristics of a palace 
revolution, produces a “change in government without corresponding 
changes in governmental policy.” '* General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla may be 
a party toa succes. ful revolt in Colombia, and General Zenén Noriega may 
be a party to an unsuccessful revolt in Peru; but the basic economic, social 
and political policies of Colombia and Peru are not altered by either the 
successful or the unsuccessful general. Violence is virtually always present; 
fundamental change is virtually always absent. 


Ill 


“In the general course of human nature,” wrote Alexander Hamilton in 
The Federalist (No. 79), “a power over a man’s subsistence amounts to a 
power over his will.” And research in Latin American studies suggests that 
the distinguishing characteristics of the Latin American economy, despite 
the influence exerted by the Church and other institutions, are of primary 
importance in determining conditions for the retention and transfer of 
power. 

Traditionally, ownership of land has been regarded as a major economic 
base for the exercise of power in Latin America. Despite the continued 
dependence today of more than two-thirds of the Latin American popula- 
tion on agriculture as a chief source of income, the system of land tenure 
operates to prevent the widespread diffusion of economic power. Concen- 
tration of land ownership in the hands of a tiny minority — whether sym- 
bolized by the latifundio, hacienda, estancia, fazenda, or finca — represents 

nearly four successful uprisings per country. No one knows how many unsuc- 
cessful rebellions have occurred during these years because no one has ever 
taken the trouble to count them, but they certainly run into the hundreds.’ 


Austin F. Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government (2d ed.; New York 
Crowell, 1954), pp. 11-12. 


™ Stokes, op. cit., p. 461. 
™ Lasswell and Kaplan, op. cit., p. 270. For striking evidence of the equanimity with 


which economically dominant groups view rivalries among military cliques in El 
Salvador, see New York Times, February 6, 1955, p. 12. 
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the prevailing, as well as historic, agrarian pattern of Latin America. “In 
many countries in Latin America,” concludes a recent analysis by the 
United Nations Department of Economic Affairs, “the main feature of the 
agrarian structure is the high degree of inequality in land ownership.” ** 

Although they can be introduced only with qualifications as to relia- 
bility, statistical estimates offer striking evidence of the narrow agrarian 
base of power. In Chile, whereas 43.4 per cent of all land holdings are 
under five hectares, they account for only 0.5 per cent of the farm area; 
large holdings (1000 hectares and over), on the other hand, constitute only 
1.4 per cent of all holdings, but they incorporate 68.2 per cent of the farm 
area. Acknowledging that “the agrarian structure of Chile is characterized 
in the main by an abundance of very smal] holdings and a large concentra- 
tion of large estates in the hands of a small number of proprietors,” the 
government of Chile, in reply to a United Nations questionnaire, empha- 
sized the difficulty of modifying the pattern of land ownership: 

Owing to the economic and political structure of the country, land reform in Chile 
is difficult to carry out. Landholders who would be affected by any action of an economic, 
political, administrative, legal or social nature will vigorously oppose its implementation, 
and their political and economic influence is very powerful.” 

In Brazil, 1.5 per cent of all land holdings account for 48.4 per cent of 
the farm area.'® According to the 1950 census of Bolivia, 4.5 per cent of 
the rural landowners possess 70 per cent of the private landed property.’* 
In the province of Pichincha in Ecuador, 1.5 per cent of all holdings in- 
corporate 65.3 per cent of the farm area, and the government reports that 
“Ecuador has not developed a policy of land reform.” "" In Cuba, 1.4 
per cent of a!l holdings comprise 47 per cent of the farm area.’* Even in 
Mexico, where the government claims that about 23 per cent of the total 
area in holdings was distributed to éjido farmers between 1916 and 1940, 


“United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Progress in Land Reform (New York, 
1954), p. 37. 

* Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 


* Ibid., p. 40. In Bolivia, “the most usual model, surviving with little change from colonial 
times, is the large estate with absentee owner and cultivated by native labour.” 
Harold Osborne, Bolivia: A Land Divided (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1954), p. 111. 

"United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, op. cit., pp. 43-44 

“An Ecuadorian economist recently called attention to the fact that, according 
to the register on real-estate tax paid in the greater part of the Sierra between 
1943-8, landowners, i.¢., less than 2 per cent of the persons subject to the 
tax, owned three-quarters of the land, while the remaining quarter was dis- 
tributed among over 23,000 small owners. Many properties were no larger than 
one-tenth of an acre, while others extended over more than 15,000 acres." Lilo 
Lanke, Ecuador, Country of Contrasts (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1954), p. 118. 


“ United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, op. cit., p. 46 
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in lands not under the éjido system 0.8 per cent of all holdings constitute 
79.5 per cent of the farm area.'* And patterns of highly concentrated land 
ownership persist in Argentina, Peru, and Venezuela. 

This monopolization of agrarian wealth injects an element of rigidity 
into the power relations of Latin American groups; for the effect of the 
land tenure system is to establish relatively fixed economic boundaries be- 
tween the land-owners and the peon, since “the relationships growing out 
of the large estates have matured into deep inflexibility.” * Indeed, the 
authors of a very carefully documented study of Latin America have con- 
cluded: “Monopolization of land has been and still is both the source and 
the technique of political power in Latin America.” *' 

Yet it is possible to exaggerate the independence, the freedom from 
restraint, of the landowner in Latin American society. Viewed solely in 
terms of domestic Latin American patterns of land tenure, the landowner 
appears almost to personify the classical definition of sovereignty. He seems 
to possess virtually absolute power. But an analysis of the nature of agri- 
cultural production reveals important inhibitions on the discretionary power 
of the landowner, and he fails to qualify as an economic sovereign. For as a 
producer of crops peculiarly dependent on foreign markets, in an agrarian 
economy characterized by monoculture, the landowner finds his economic 
base of independence subject to severe limitations. When 50 per cent to 
60 per cent of Brazilian exports consists of coffee,“*7 when normally 80 
per cent of the total value of exports of El Salvador consists of coffee," 
when “coffee cultivation . . . contributes more than 70 percent of total 
exports and is the basic cash crop on which nearly everything else depends” 
in Guatemala (according to a Mission sponsored by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development),** when coffee represents 73.2 per 
cent of the value of all exports in Colombia for 1953," when coffee is the 
predominant export of the Central American Republics (representing 56.4 
per cent of all exports in 1953)" — when the Western Hemisphere pro- 


* Ibid., p. 39. 

*Simon G. Hanson, Economic Development in Latin America (Washington: Inter 
American Affairs Press, 1951), p. 67. 

™ George Soule, David Efron, and Norman T. Ness, Latin America in the Future World 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1945), p. 63 


* United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic Survey of Latin America 
1953 (New York, 1954), p. 54; Pan American Union, Division of Economic Research, 
Economic Developments in Brazil 1949-50 (Washington, D.C., 1950), p. 37 

™ United States, Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce Yearbook 1949 (Washing 
ton, 1951), p. 402. 

* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic Development of 
Guatemala (Washington, D.C., 1951), p. 24. 

* United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic Survey of Latin America 
1953 (New York, 1954), p. 56. 

* Ibid., p. 64. 
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duces about 85 per cent of the world’s exportable coffee and the United 
States consumes 65 per cent to 75 per cent of all the coffee shipped*” — the 
domestic proprietors of coffee p!antations cannot be immune to the pres- 
sures (regardless of the indirection, diplomacy and circumspection with 
which they may be exerted) that emanate from their principal export 
market. When over half of the total value of exports of the Dominican 
Republic®” and about three-fourths of the total value of Cuban exports 
consist of sugar, the domestic owner of sugar plantations cannot be in- 
different to the influence of international markets. “Sugar,” reported an 
Economic and Technical Mission organized by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, “is not only Cuba’s principal source of 
livelihood. It dominates the economy — and the outlook of the people — 
in various ways. Sugar plays an even greater part in the exports of Cuba 
today than it did in the past.” *’ Hence the fundamentally colonial and 
monocultural nature of the Latin American economies, as evidenced by the 
role of coffee and sugar exports, constricts the economic base even of the 
apparently omnipotent landowner." 

The main characteristics of the ownership of mineral wealth and the 
conduct of the mining industries in Latin America further accentuate the 
colonial nature of the economies and add to the obstacles in the path of 
discovering native, local command over decisive economic elements of 
power. Foreign ownership of mineral resources and foreign utilization of 
mineral products imply that an important economic base of power in Latin 
America is not indigenously controlled. Thus over 90 per cent of Chilean 
copper is regularly produced by United States-owned enterprises; of 351,000 
tons of copper mined in 1953, in excess of 325,000 tons were produced by 
large mining companies financed by United States capital.** The United 


Srates-owned Cerro de Pasco Corporation of Peru accounts for about two- 


* Americas, Il (January, 1950), 2. 


™Pan American Union, Foreign Commerce of Dominican Republic 1941-1947 (Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 1950), p. 17. 


* United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic Survey of Latin America 


1953 (New York, 1954), p. 57. 


* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Report on Cuba (Washington, 
D.C., 1951), p. 7. In 1954, the United States absorbed 60.1 per cent of Cuban sugar 
exports. United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Economic 
Survey of Latin America 1954 (New York, 1955), p. 59. 


"In certain conspicuous instances, of course, the landowner is not a native of a Latin 
American state. The United Fruit Company, for example, is reported to own about 
3,000,000 acres, mainly in Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras and Panama. New York Times, July 4, 1954, p. 4E. 


"United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic Survey of Latin America 
1953 (New York, 1954), p. 185 
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thirds of the Peruvian copper output.** In the case of Bolivia, despite the 
nationalization of the principal tin mines, the virtually complete reliance 
on exports of the mining industry as a source of indispensable foreign 
exchange perpetuates a political climate which is subject to foreign pres 
sures. For “the products of the mining industry account for some 98 
percent of the country’s total exports. And tin concentrates account for 
some 75 percent of the total mineral exports.” Consequently, “the financial 
position of Bolivia is always peculiarly sensitive to — is indeed dangerously 
dependent upon — fluctuations of price and demand in the world markets 
for non-ferrous metals.” ** Control of petroleum production in Latin 
America resides almost exclusively in the hands of foreign-owned corpora- 
tions. A United States company produces more than 70 per cent of Peru's 
crude petroleum; in Venezuela, which accounts for almost 80 per cent of 
the crude petroleum output of Latin America, a subsidiary of a United 
States company ranks as the largest oil company in the country.” 
Venezuela and its oil industry perhaps may be cited as a case study in 
the predominant role of foreign capital with respect to the control of the 
mineral bases of power in Latin America. Petroleum, which is exploited 
almost exclusively by foreign-owned companies, operating under govern- 
ment concession, occupies a crucial position in Venezuelan exports.” In 
one fashion or another, more than 60 per cent of the revenue of the 
Treasury in Venezuela is contributed by the oil companies; during the 
budget year 1949-1950, about one-third of the total budget receipts con- 
sisted of petroleum royalties alone.*" Unlike other mineral industries, more- 
over, petroleum has continued to attract new capital investment from the 
United States. Since 74 per cent of United States private direct-investment 
in the period following the Second World War (1947-1949) was channeled 
to the petroleum industry, a considerable share has been invested in 
Venezuela as a country with exploitable petroleum resources." Clearly 
the foreign-owned oil companies constitute factors which cannot be ignored 
in the power structure of Venezuela. But a precise description of the 
manner in which power is exercised by the petroleum industry cannot be 


* Ibid., p. 187. The Cerro de Pasco Corporation “accounted for 84 percent of the copper, 
36 percent of the gold, and 55 percent of the silver produced in Peru between 1906 
and 1938.” Division of Economic Research, Pan American Union, The Peruvian 
Economy (Washington, D.C., 1950), p. 104. 

* Osborne, op. cit. p. 107. 


™ United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic Survey of Latin America 
1953 (New York, 1954), pp. 233-238. 

* Ibid., p. 62; United States Tariff Commission, Mining and Manufacturing Industries in 
Veneruela (Washington, 1945), p. 47. 

" United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Public Finance Surveys: Veneruela 
(New York, January 1951), p. 47. 

"Gordon Gray, Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies (Washington, 
November 10, 1950), pp. 61, 121 
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documented. It would be valuable, for purposes of a study of power, to 
have accessible a public record of the specific reactions of the oil companies 
to the seizure of governmental authority by a revolutionary junta led by 
Romulo Betancourt in 1945. It would be valuable, for purposes of a study 
of power, to have available an accurate record of the policies and decisions 
of the oil companies in so far as they affected the deposition of President 
Romulo Gallegos and his supporters, including Betancourt, in 1948. But 
details of this type are unavailable not only to academic investigators of 
power in Latin America; they elude public detection and identification in 
most systems of power. The obscure nature of certain details, however, 
cannot serve to justify the rejection of an inference that a correlation exists 
between the economic dominance of the oil companies and the pattern of 
political behavior in Venezuela. While the exact techniques of the exer- 
cise of power are not easily demonstrated, obviously a substantial economic 
base of power in Venezuela is controlled by economic institutions beyond 
the geographical boundaries of the country. The control of mineral wealth, 
consequently, within the framework of colonial economies, introduces an 
external element of restraint on the exercise of power by domestic forces 
and movements within Latin America. 

Industrialization would appear to represent a significant challenge to 
the economic forces of colonialism in Latin America. Undoubtedly a suc- 
cessful program of industrialization could alter radically the distribution 
of power in the Latin American area. Tangible fragments of evidence, in 
fact, suggest that the present level of industrialization has stimulated modi- 
fications in the established patterns of economic power. Consumer goods 
industries, particularly textiles, have expanded rapidly. Reflecting the in- 
fluence of domestic manufacturing interests, Latin American governments 
have been anxious to maintain protective tariff policies. With industrializa- 
tion, labor organizations have evolved and have made it possible for new 
leaders, drawing upon fresh sources of support, to compete for the posses- 
sion of power. The well-publicized role of Lombardo Toledano in Mexican 
politics, the prolix constitutional and statutory provisions for social security, 
the turbulent strikes in some of the Latin American states, the ostentatious, 
if demagogic, manifestations of solicitude for labor on the part of Juan 
Domingo Perén, testify to the enhanced prestige of labor and labor unions 
in a society experiencing the initial tensions and strains of industrialization 
in the twentieth century. 


But the position of manufacturing as an economic base of power in 
Latin America can be overstated. Hitherto a level of industrialization has 
not been achieved which would make possible the displacement of the con- 
ventional economic bases of power. By United States standards, the Latin 
American consumer continues to absorb only a small amount of manu- 
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factured goods. The Latin American countries continue to be dependent 
on imports for many items utilized in manufacturing, as well as for much 
of their machinery, transportation facilities, and factory equipment. And 
“the most significant economic trend in 1953,” according to the Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Latin America, “was, without doubt, the 
clear indication of a slackening in the rate of industrialization. ... As a 
consequence, the industrial share of the gross product in 1953 was only 25.6 
percent, no greater than in 1945.” The fact, moreover, that the industrial 
labor force, compared with total manpower, has not increased since 1950 
constitutes evidence of a “fundamental decline in industrialization” in 
Latin America.” A decline of 21 per cent in total Latin American imports 
of capital goods in 1953, in relation to 1952, also emphasizes the limited 
potentialities of industrialization in the immediate future.” 
Notwithstanding the somewhat spectacular construction of the Volta 
Redonda steel plant in Brazil and the opening of the earthquake-proof 
Huachipato steel works in Chile, heavy industries remain in an embryonic 
stage of evolution. By 1954, for example, Brazilian industry produced only 
1,100,000 tons of steel ingots annually, and total Chilean production of steel 
ingots in 1954 amounted to 320,000 tons.*' “Such industrialization as 
exists,” Gordon concludes with ample evidence, “is either an undernour- 
ished image of the Great Society or else a highly specialized form, such as in 
mining, which exists by grace of foreign ownership and foreign markets.” ** 
From the point of view of locatir-y the economic sites of power, the 
current program of industrialization in Latin America presents an apparent 
paradox. The desire for industrialization evidently originates with leaders 
who seek to transfer economic bases of power from foreign to domestic 
jurisdiction; and the economic nationalism which normally has accom- 
panied the drive for industrialization would seem to substantiate this as- 
sumption. But the financial techniques utilized have not hastened the 
transfer of power, based on control of industry, to native groups in Latin 
America. For, lacking huge reservoirs of local capital to finance heavy 
industry, unwilling (and perhaps unable) to compel modifications in the 
investment practices of landowners, the Latin Americans, in their attempt 


* United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic Survey of Latin America 
1953 (New York, 1954), pp. 10-11. 


* Ibid., p. 68. 


“United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Economic Survey of Latin 
America 1954 (New York, 1955), p. 96. For data regarding the share of manufactur 
ing in Latin American national incomes, see: George Wythe, Industry in Latin 
America, (2d ed.; New York: Columbia University Vine 1949), p. 13; and the 
United Nations, Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Latin America, Eco 
nomic Survey of Latin America 1948 (New York, 1949), p. 2. 

* Wendell C. Gordon, The Economy of Latin America (New York: Columbia Univer 
sity Press, 1950), p. 20 
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to move toward the goal of industrialization, once again have sought foreign 
capital. Prominent among the suppliers of new capital to Latin America 
has been the Export-Import Bank of Washington. Every sovereign state 
in Latin America except Guatemala has received funds from this Bank. 
By 1954, the Export-Import Bank, which supplied more than half of the 
investment capital required by the Volta Redonda and Huachipato steel 
plants,** had authorized credits of $2,152,023,000 to the Latin American 
countries.“* In addition, half of the states in the Latin American region 
have received loans from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. By 1954 this specialized agency of the United Nations had 
authorized loans of $426,000,000 to Latin American countries.** Since 
voting power in the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment is based on the proportion of capital subscribed by each member, the 
United States speaks with a dominant voice in the affairs of the Bank. 

Potentially, then, industrialization may prove of large consequence in 
creating new economic bases of power in Latin America. At some future 
date, it may modify drastically the position of the conventional economic 
bases of power. But industrialization on such a scale as yet has failed to 
materialize. Promise, hope, and aspiration must be distinguished from per- 
formance and accomplishment. Accordingly, at the present time, indus- 
trialization in Latin America, realistically appraised, is taking place within 
the context of an environment which in its economic content remains 
basically colonial.** 


“New York Times, November 26, 1950. 


“Export-Import Bank of Washington, Seventeenth Semiannual Report to Congress for 
the period July-December 1953, p. 22. 

At least one member of the Chilean Senate has argued that President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla was forced to revise his internal policies in order to qualify for an 
Export-Import Bank loan designed to encourage industrialization. Salvadore Ocampo, 
“You Have Invaded My Country,” New Republic, CX VII (December 1, 1947), 10-12. 
Also see Roger S. Abbott, “The Role of Contemporary Political Parties in Chile,” 
American Political Science Review, XLV (1951), 454, 457. 


“ United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Foreign Capital in Latin 
America (New York, 1955), p. 13. 

“... one of the most noteworthy developments in the field of foreign investment 
during 1954 was the marked increase in the loan activity of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and of the Export-Import Bank. 
After authorizing development-type credits to Latin America to a value of 90 
million and 57 million dollars in 1953 and in the first half of 1954, respectively, 
they approved total credits for 196 million dollars during the second half of the 
year and over 100 millions in the first quarter of 1955.” 

United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Economic Survey of 
Latin America 1954 (New York, 1955), p. 51. 


“Fourteen Latin American states are classified as “underdeveloped” and none as “highly 


developed” by Eugene Staley, The Future of Underdeveloped Countries: Political 
Implications of Economic Development (New York: Harper, 1954), pp. 16-17. 





POWER IN LATIN AMERICA 


IV 


An analysis of the distinguishing characteristics of the economic bases 
of power in Latin America suggests that the conventional economic sources 
of power constitute relatively static elements of power. Since ownership 
of land or mines does not pass readily from the hands of one group to 
another, control of conventional bases of power cannot be secured by the 
ambitious mestizo, mulatto or Indian without a major social upheaval. The 
system of land tenure dooms to frustration ambitious individuals in search 
of a new agrarian base of power. Foreign exploitation of mineral resources 
effectively blocks the possibilities of shifts in the possession of mineral bases 
of power. And at its current pace of development, industrialization has 
failed to expand into a broad, substantial base of power. 

But while the conventional economic bases of power, landownership 
and control of mineral resources, represent essentially economic constants 
in the contemporary equation of power in Latin America, government and 
the army — often indistinguishable in Latin American society — represent 
notable variables. For in Latin America, government does not merely con- 
stitute the stakes of a struggle among rival economic interests; in Latin 
America, government itself is a unique base of economic power which, 
unlike the conventional economic bases of power, is subject to fluctuations 
in possession. Whereas direct profits from oil fields or copper mines may 
not be within the grasp of the Latin American, the legal sovereignty of the 
Latin American states demands that the governr.cntal personnel who serve 
as intermediaries between the foreign-owned company and the domestic 
concession shall be of native origin. Thus the discrepancy between the 
political independence and the economic colonialism of the Latin Ameri- 
can states permits government, in the power system of Latin America, to 
occupy an unusual position as a shifting base of economic power. With 
the number of lucrative governmental and army posts necessarily limited, 
the competition understandably is keen. As political office provides a 
uniquely dynamic opportunity to acquire an economic base of power, how- 
ever, sufficiently large segments of the population are prepared to take the 
ultimate risk, the risk of life, in a revolt, in a coup d'état, to perpetuate a 
characteristic feature of Latin American politics — chronic political insta- 
bility. In the distinctive power structure of Latin America, government 
serves as a special transformer through which pass the currents of eco- 
nomic ambition. 

The pattern of political instability, significantly, has not evolved as a 
challenge to the conventional economic bases of power, for irregular shifts 
in control of government take place without disturbing the established 
economic bases of power. Although widespread industrialization, accom- 
panied by an intensification of economic nationalism, could alter the exist- 
ing pattern of power, although an extensive program of land reform could 
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not help but affect the distribution of power, seizure of government by a 
new caudillo, on the contrary, does not provoke profound social and eco- 
nomic repercussions in Latin America. Thus chronic political instability 
serves as an avenue of socio-economic mobility, but it does not pose a 
genuine danger to the control of the conventional economic bases of power. 
When a “revolutionary” junta replaced Federico Chaves as President of 
Paraguay in May 1954 with Témas Romero Pereira and subsequently, in 
July, arranged for the election of General Alfredo Stroessner without op- 
position, the pattern was a familiar one: the cast of political characters was 
shuffled, and the colonial economy of Paraguay remained intact. Indeed, 
such events can be evaluated adequately only in terms of the French 
aphorism, “Plus ca change, plus c’ést la méme chose.” 

The interpretation of power and political instability in Latin America 
developed by this study may be summarized in a series of generalized 
propositions. A decisive correlation exists between the control of the eco- 
nomic bases of power and the real exercise of political power in Latin 
America. Control of the conventional economic bases of power remains 
relatively static. Because of the colonial nature of the Latin American 
economies, an exceptional economic premium attaches to control of the 
apparatus of government as a dynamic base of power. Whereas the con- 
ventional bases of power effectively restrict mobility in economic status, 
control of government provides an unusually dynamic route to wealth and 
power. Thus the contrast between the stable character of the conventional 
economic bases of power and the shifting, unconventional position of gov- 
ernment provokes intense and violent competition for control of govern- 
ment as a means of acquiring and expanding a base of wealth and power. 
In the vocabulary of mathematics, chronic political instability is a function 
of the contradiction between the realities of a colonial economy and the 
political requirements of legal sovereignty among the Latin American states. 


Vv 


Significant implications for both public policy and research appear 
inherent in the interpretation of Latin American politics here formulated. 
In the field of public policy, this interpretation implies that it is not possible 
for the United States to have powerful allies in Latin America so long as 
present economic patterns persist. Contemporary economic patterns of 
colonialism are conducive to the maintenance of reliable diplomatic allies 
for the United States in Latin America; and the diplomatic reliability of 
the Latin American states is faithfully registered, on many issues, in the 
voting records of the General Assembly of the United Nations. But the 
same economic conditions which ensure diplomatic reliability weaken the 
power position of the Latin American states. For, as Hans Morgenthau 
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recognizes in the second (and not the first) edition of his Politics among 
Nations, the quality of government itself is a factor of power in inter- 
national politics.’ Hence economic colonialism promotes political insta- 
bility, which detracts from the power of reliable diplomatic allies of the 
United States; but, while the achievement of political stability would aug- 
ment the power of the Latin American states, the elimination of a status 
of economic colonialism may diminish the diplomatic reliability of their 
governments! And the dilemma thus brought to the surface by the in- 
terpretation of Latin American politics offered in this study has never been 
publicly acknowledged by the United States Department of State. 

For research, the implications of this interpretation of Latin American 
politics are rather obvious. If political studies of the Latin American area 
are to rest on more than superficial foundations, they can rest neither on 
formal analyses of constitutions nor on the diplomatic exchanges between 
the United States and various Latin American countries. Nor, in the light 
of this interpretation, can a study nourish the illusion that it has penetrated 
to the realities of Latin American politics when it has applied the label 
“dictator” to a particular holder of governmental office in Latin America. 
The Latin American caudillo, according to the implications of the interpre- 
tation presented here, operates within a narrowly-circumscribed range of 
power, since he may not tamper with the traditional economic bases of 
power. Serious attempts to analyze the nature of politics in Latin America, 


therefore, must seek to identify the ambits of political maneuverability 
within which power may be exercised by those who occupy posts of govern- 
mental authority in sovereign states with colonial economies. The success- 
ful conclusion of such attempts should result in a new awareness of the 
limitations on the nature of the power actually exercised by presidents and 
junta members in the politically unstable environment of Latin America. 


“ Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York: Knopf, 1954), p. viii 





SATELLITE POLITICS: THE MONGOLIAN PROTOTYPE 
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of kinds of subordinate states. They represent not only different degrees 

but different methods of subordination. Even in alliances, there is almost 
never perfect equality of strength, and therefore of initiative, between two 
allies. Quite frequently, indeed, the disparity is so great that the onlooking 
world has no doubt whatever which of the two is subordinating itself to the 
other for the sake of the protection that it derives from the alliance. It 
would be absurd, however, to say that in all cases of legally equal but 
politically or militarily unequal alliance the weaker ally is a satellite. 

From the alliance between states of unequal power, the kinds of subordi- 
nation range through the sphere of influence, the protectorate, the colony, 
the puppet state, and what one writer has called the “client” state.’ It 
should be possible to arrange these in a graduated scale (which I have not 
attempted here) and to find in that scale the proper place for the satellite, 
if we wish to use that term as an exact definition in political science. No 
attempt is usually made, however, to use the term with precision, because 
under the conditions of the cold war it has come, instead, to be used loosely 
as a term of opprobrium for the conditions that are disliked by the Western 
world when a state is under the domination of the Soviet Union. In a 
general way, the prevailing usage implies that a satellite state is either 
practically the same thing as a colony, or practically identical with a puppet 
state,” 

Yet the differences are there, to be analyzed and compared. A colony 
represents collective chattel slavery. The territory and all the people in it 
are the collective property of the people of the owning country.’ Colonies 
can be and have been sold. A puppet differs from a colony in that the rul- 
ing state, after having imposed control over the puppet by force, has reasons 
of its own for setting up a fiction of independence instead of asserting title 
of ownership. The classic modern example is Japan’s control of Man- 
chukuo. In both the colony and the puppet state some of the subordinated 
people take service under the controlling group; but everybody knows 


|: CONTEMPORARY world politics we have to reckon with a number 


‘Joseph R. Levenson, “Western Powers and Chinese Revolutions: The Pattern of Inter- 
vention,” Pacific Affairs, XXVI (1953), 3. Levenson describes as “clients” the Chinese 
war-lord governments that both were open to coercion by foreign powers and were 
supported by foreign powers against their own anti-foreign nationalists. 

*Owen Lattimore, “Hvad forstaar man ved en vasalstat!” Politiken (Kebenhavn), Sep- 
tember 24, 1955. 

"Owen Lattimore, “Asia in a New World Order,” Foreign Policy Reports, XVIII (Sep- 
tember 1942), 153. 
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which man does this because he has to get along somehow, and is there- 
fore not to be considered a traitor and not to be despised, and which man 
does it out of subservience or greed, and is therefore to be despised and 
hated. In both the colony and the puppet state the dream of nationalism 
is to become completely separate from the controlling power. Even where, 
under colonial domination, people take all the education they can get from 
their rulers in order to meet the demand that they “qualify” for self-govern- 
ment, and some individuals become to an amazing extent masters of the 
alien standards (as did, for example, so many Indians and Pakistanis), the 
unquenchable aspiration is still “the right to be different.” 

In these respects, there are the following significant differences in a 
sate!lite state: 


(1) The relationship comes about partly becauss the controlling state 
wants it that way, but that is not the whole story. 


(2) It also comes about partly because there are people in the satellite 
state who want their country to be a satellite, and this not merely for the 
sake of getting jobs as agents of the controlling power, but because they 
want to make over their society in the same way that the controlling 
country is making over its society; they want to converge on the same line 
of evolution as the country to which they attach themselves. Instead of 
being concerned with “the right to be different,” they aspire to “the op- 


portunity to be the same.” Thus separation is inherent in colonial na- 
tionalism, while eventual association with the controlling country, perhaps 
in some kind of federal union, is inherent in satellitism. 


(3) As far as my knowledge goes, this conscious political element in 
a country that becomes a satellite is always a minority; but a minority that 
has a disproportionate influence because the moment of decision arises 
when other groups, which taken together are in fact the majority, are more 
afraid of some other country or countries than they are of the one into 
whose orbit the conscious minority wants to bring them as a satellite. In 
the case of Mongolia, which is of special interest as Russia’s only prewar 
satellite, the “other country” was always China, with Japan on the horizon 
(and in the 1930's well this side of the horizon) as a second menace. 
Whenever the objection was raised, “We don’t want to come too much 
under Russia’s power,” the crushing answer was, “Well, if you want the 
Chinese back... .” (Compare the fear of Germany in the cases of, espe- 
cially, Poland and Czechoslovakia among the Soviet Union's European 
satellites.) Nevertheless, throughout the 1920's and 1930's, there were 
always other minorities, though they were never decisive in numbers or 
influence, which did believe that it was possible to make an alternative 
deal with China or Japan. There was even, at one time, a quite unrealistic 
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hope among a few that America might be induced to extend protection 
over Mongolia. This explains why recent Mongol political history is full 
of charges and countercharges of subservience to foreigners. The pro- 
Russians habitually accuse their opponents of being foreign agents, and 
when anti-Russians succeed in getting out of Mongolia they accuse the pro- 
Russians of subservience and of selling out the country.‘ 

Both political scientists and historians might well pay more attention 
to problems of what might be called “negative cause”; the problems that 
arise when choice of the direction in which one wants to go is confused 
by the pressures and emergencies of the situation from which one wants to 
escape. They go far toward explaining why so often in history people have 
marched backward into the future; they were backing into the unknown 
not because they all wanted to go there (though some of their leaders did), 
but because they were retreating from something that they did know, and 
feared. 

In a book that has just been published I have tried both to describe and 
to illustrate these problems as they are exemplified in the nationalist and 
revolutionary history of Outer Mongolia (the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic), with considerable reference also to Inner Mongolia.’ That book, how- 
ever, had to be written under conditions that made quite impossible an 
orderly routine of reading, note-taking, and composition; and then there 
followed a long delay before publication. As a consequence, it does not 
take into consideration some important source material, notably a long 
article by Professor Poppe of the University of Washington;* and he in turn 
cites other sources to which I have even yet had no access, probably the 
most important being a collection of articles published by the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences.’ Professor Poppe held a high position in the Soviet Union 
as the director of Mongol studies in the Academy of Sciences, the Univer- 
sity of Leningrad, and the Institute of Oriental Languages* in the 1930's, 


—» 


*See, for example, Captain Bimba (a Mongol who defected to the Japanese), Krasnaya 
ruka nad Vneshnei Mongoliei [Red Hand over Outer Mongolia] (Shanghai, n.d.). 
This was published during the war under Japanese occupation. 

* Owen Lattirnore, Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia (Leiden: E. J. Brill, and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955). 

*N. N. Poppe, “Mongol’skaya Narodnaya Respublika” (“The Mongolian People’s Re- 
public”), in Vestnik (Journal) of the Institut po Izucheniyu Istorii i Kul’tury SSSR 
(Institute for the Study of the History and Culture of the USSR) (Miinchen), No. 4 
(11), July-Au 1954. An article by the same author in a later issue, No. 1 (14), 
July-March, 1955, of the same journal deals with “Mongolovedenie v SSSR” (“Mon- 
gol Studies in the USSR”) and contains supplementary political comments. 

haw iy antege Respublika (“The Mongolian People’s Republic”) (Moscow, 
1952). This is a collection of articles by various hands. A later collection of articles, 
not cited by Poppe and not yet seen by me, is Istoriya Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Res- 
publiki (History of the Mongolian People’s Republic) (Moscow, 1954). This was 
compiled jointly by a committee of the Soviet Academy of Sciences and the Com- 
mittee of Science of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

* See his article, “Mongolovedenie v. SSSR,” op. cit., p. 30. 
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at the same time when | was studying Mongol questions from the Inner 
Mongolian side, in the areas of Chinese and Japanese pressure, which gives 
me an especially keen interest in his views. 

Mongolia is clearly the prototype of the modern satellite state, since, 
as previously stated, it was the only prewar Soviet satellite;’ but if it is to 
be studied as the prototype, when are we to set the date at which it began 
to be a satellite? It is my contention that Outer Mongolia was first a 
satellite of Tsarist Russia from 1911 to the Russian Revolution and then 
became a satellite of Soviet Russia. The question is important because, if 
my view is correct, it means that by eliminating what is different in the two 
periods we can arrive at a conception of satellitism per se; and satellitism 
per se, | submit, is the state of affairs that | have sketched above — the 
interest of the controlling state in acquiring the satellite; the existence of 
a minority group in the subordinate state that wants the satellite relation- 
ship; and the prevailing fear that other alternatives are worse, which 
enables the minority to induce the majority to go along. If these considera- 
tions are valid, then the Tsarist-Mongol relationship was one of satellitism, 
even though the intensity of political life was not what it became later, in 
the Soviet period.'? 

Professor Poppe, on the other hand, distinguishes four stages: (1) Mon- 
golia as a Chinese dependency, until 1911; (2) independence, beginning 
in 1911; (3) a change in the form of the state, to a “People’s Republic,” 
which did not take place until 1924; (4) final reduction to satellite status, 
1935-36."' As his view and mine diverge to this extent at the very begin- 
ning, it is not surprising that we differ even more in our interpretation of 
later stages. We differ especially in our evaluation of two important aspects 
of what was going on: the effect on the Mongols of the policies of China 
and Japan, and the nature of the internal politics of a satellite state. 

On the first aspect, one is hardly aware, while reading Poppe, of the 
accelerating encroachment of the Chinese on Inner Mongolia after 1911, 
followed in the 1930's by the remorseless encroachment of Japan on both 
Chinese and Mongols. It was common Mongol knowledge that wherever 
the Russians trod they did not hesitate in saying what they wanted and in 


*It may be that I was the first to apply this term to the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
making distinctions berween it and the puppet state of Manchukuo. See Owen 
Lattimore, “The Historical Setting of Inner Mongolian Nationalism,” Pacific Affairs, IX 
(1936), 3. 


"A difference is that the Tsarist-satellite relationship assumed the maintenance of « 
stratified society in both countries, while the Soviet-satellite relationship assumes 
a revolutionary remaking of society in both countries. 


" Poppe, “Mongol'skaya Narodnaya Respublika,” op. cit, pp. 7, 19 
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bringing their influence to bear; but it was equally common knowledge that 
wherever the Chinese colonized, the Mongols either had to leave their land 
(usually without compensation) or, if they remained, were doomed to sink 
to the level of the poorest Chinese, at the same time losing their language 
and their identity as a people. Moreover, land “deals” were frequently 
carried out by princes and the heads of rich monasteries, who got out of the 
squeeze with money for themselves at the expense of the rest of the 
Mongols. This resulted in creating an anti-prince, anti-clerical factor in 
Mongol politics long before there was any question of revolutionary propa- 
ganda either from Russia or from China. When the Japanese came on the 
scene they favored the Mongols against the Chinese, but worked through 
the princes; and the consequence was that if a Mongol thought it possible 
to deal with the Japanese he had as a concomitant to accept a Mongol 
political structure in which the aristocracy and the church received foreign 
support. Conversely, if he thought that Japan was more dangerous than 
the Soviet Union, he had to accept the limitation of defending, against 
Japan, a Mongol state that was anti-prince and anti-clerical. 

Poppe says, with no reference to outside events, that the “fine! destruc- 
tion” of Outer Mongolian independence was in 1935-36;'* bur outside 
events were, | think, of clinching importance. In 1931 the Japanese had 
invaded Manchuria; in 1932 they had set up the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo; in 1933 they had taken the province of Jehol, with an important 
Mongol population, and added it to Manchukuo; and in 1935-36 they were 
probing farther west into Inner Mongolia. Cruel things were done in Outer 
Mongolia in those years by men who considered that there were two prime 
necessities; to make ready against the danger of Japanese attack, and to 
make sure of Russian support. National emergency may or may not be a 
moral justification, but in politics it is a reality. Even in a country like the 
United States, that has not only a democratic form of government, but 
a genuinely democratic society, one may recall the totalitarian thoroughness 
of the deportation of American citizens of Japanese ancestry from the 
Pacific Coast after Pear! Harbor. 

Poppe goes so far as to dismiss with contempt a statement by a Soviet 
author that Mongolia’s later association with the Soviet Union in the war 
was a “decisive factor, which determined not only the external but also 
the internal policy of the Mongolian People’s Republic from 1941 to 1945.” 
Poppe comments: “This phrase tells all, because to transform one’s whole 
internal policy [his italics] and subordinate oneself to a war which is being 


"Ibid, p. 19. 
"Ibid. p. 20. 
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carried on by another country is something that can be done only by 
satellites and not by independent countries.” ** This implies that a satellite 
has no self-interest. Yet it seems obvious to me, and I think it was probably 
obvious to Mongols, that Mongolia had a vital interest in supporting the 
Soviet Union. It was only because Mongolia lay under the shelter of Soviet 
protection that it was not overrun by Japan. The Japanese actually did 
assault the frontier, but were thrown back — and they could not have been 
thrown back without Soviet aid. The Mongols came out of the war with 
the indisputable benefit of not having been invaded and conquered. 

I similarly disagree with Poppe’s flat statement that “the participation 
of the Mongols in military activities against Japan [in 1945] was not 
dictated by serious military considerations, but was merely an adroit move 
of the Kremlin.” * Apart from the fact that Japan had attacked them in 
the recent past, the Mongols by taking part in the war enormously en- 
hanced their prestige in Inner Mongolia and in China; and by declaring war 
for themselves they emphasized the fact that, though a satellite, they were 
yet a separate country and people. (Compare and contrast the Indian 
objection to being “declared into” the war by Great Britain, a mode of 
procedure which emphasized India’s colonial status.) 

On the nature of politics within a satellite state, Poppe treats the 
Mongols as if they were limp and almost lifeless pawns, pushed around the 
chessboard by Russian hands. At the very beginning of the shift from 
Tsarist to Soviet ascendancy, he deprecates the importance of Sukebatur, 
the Mongol revolutionary leader. Lenin and Sun Yat-sen, he says, “created” 
situations in Russia and China; but what happened in Mongolia was a 
wholly secondary consequence of events in China and Russia.** It seems 
to me that this is an incompetent analysis. One might perhaps legitimately 
hold that Lenin, Sun Yat-sen, and Sukebatur al! three “created” their revo- 
lutions (I do not believe this myself), or one might hold that all three 
exploited revolutionary opportunities arising out of conditions which they 
had not themselves created (and this is what I believe); but there is no 
legitimate reason for saying that two did one thing while one did the other. 

We know all too little about satellite politics, but we know enough, | 
think, to show the interest of trying to find out more. I do not doubt that 
the merely subservient individual is one type of satellite politician; but | 
think that there are also others. Poppe himself gives the example of a 


* Ibid., p. 21. 


“WN. N. Poppe, in a book review in the Yale Review, XXXIX (1949-50), 57, comment- 
ing on the Introduction (by Owen Lattimore) to Gerard M. Friters, Outer Mon- 
golia and Its International Position (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1949). 
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Buryat Mongol, resident in Outer Mongolia (later purged), who in a book 
printed in Mongol accused the Russians of “red imperialism” —and this was 
in 1926, two years after the establishment of a new regime in the form of 
a People’s Republic.’* 

We have a starting point for further analysis. The fact that the 
satellite as a whole moves in the orbit of the dominant state means — 
if we grant that one of the factors in the satellite is a group which wants 
to move in that orbit — that the key group in the satellite seeks out, of its 
own accord, the key group in the dominant state. We must also allow for 
a complicating factor: that of the one-party state. Where the political 
system forbids the formation of open, declared majority and minority parties 
it seems inevitable that half-hidden cliques will form, which compete 
against each other as open parties do, but with an increased bitterness 
because the cliques are supposed to be loyal to the same principles and the 
same program. Differences of opinion tend to become labeled as “treache- 
ries” rather than “alternatives,” and those in control cal! themselves “ortho- 
dox” and all others “deviationists.” It seems clear that the one-party system 
accounts for much of the viciousness of the political “in-fighting” in Soviet 
and Soviet-satellite states; and this is true also of other one-party states, 
like Kuomintang China. 

If the key group in the satellite state seeks out the key group in the 
dominant state, then it seems obvious that satellite minority and opposition 
groups can find elbow-room for action only by seeking out minority and 
opposition groups in the dominant state. We should not, as Poppe seems 
to assume, look only for factions of the dominant state intriguing in the 
satellite state, but for a two-way process in which active forces within the 
satellite seek out sympathy and support in the dominant state. 

I should like to go further and suggest, as a possibility worth discussion, 
that the phenomenon we now call “Titoism” is related to these tensions of 
satellite politics: that conformity is the centripetal force and Titoism the 
centrifugal force inherent in the satellite relationship. It may be that 
Titoism arises under conditions which lead the key group in the satellite 
to sympathize with an opposition group in the dominant state, instead of 


“ Poppe, “Mongol’skaya Narodnaya Respublika,” op. cit., p. 13. This and other purge cases 
involved the important issue of “pan-Mongolism,” on which there is unfortunately 
no room to comment here, except to point out, as Poppe does not, the significant 
extent to which “pan-Mongol” leaders were Buryats, Kalmuks, and Inner Mon- 
golian nationalists, not natives of Outer Mongolia. Representing weak minority 
groups, they could see an advantage in associating with a “greater Mongolia.” Some 
Khalkha (Outer Mongolian) Mongols were attracted by the idea, but on the whole 
they hesitated to take on fringe minorities who would create additional problems 
without bringing in adequate resources for solving the problems. 
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being convinced that the key group in the dominant state is its natural ally, 
as in “normal” satellite politics; while conversely the opposition group 
within the satellite which is regarded as “deviationist” seeks the support of 
the “orthodox” group within the dominant state. 

These are only suggestions made in passing, in the hope of opening 
up a wider discussion. The point | want to make here is that | think Poppe 
makes the political figures of Mongolia too passive, too subordinate. At one 
point, for example, he brushes aside a suggestion of mine that in the “left 
deviation” of 1932, when the Mongols unsuccessfully tried to force col- 
lectivization, “the whole movement was one of “Titoism’ in that it was an 
attempt to demonstrate, not rightist antagonism to Russia, but leftist inde- 
pendence of Russia, by showing that Mongol leftists could do the same 
things as Russian leftists, without gearing their outlying area of socialism 
to the main area of socialism in Russia.” *" Poppe says that they were not 
Titoists but leftist representatives of the Comintern, who were later recalled 
(by Russia) and punished."* The difference between us is that Poppe seems 
to see the Mongols who were involved in this and other matters as insig- 
nificant subordinates, trotting around and doing whatever they were told 
to do by one or another Russian; I see them as driven by real convictions of 
their own, wanting to do what they did, and engaged in real controversies 
with other Mongols, regardless of whether their actions can also be de- 
scribed as obeying orders or disobeying them. 

I am not sure whether this difference may be more one of emphasis 
than of substance, but I am sure that it is important. In order to follow the 
matter up and reach a better understanding of satellite politics we need 
much wider comparisons between Mongolia and the Soviet European 
satellites; between the loyal satellites and Yugoslavia, the anly successful 
rebel satellite, and between subordinate relationships in the world of West- 
ern —and Asian — politics. Indeed, this article may well end with a 
question mark. It was recently in the news that “a Japanese spokesman” 
suggested that Japan supply arms to Israel, to offset the Soviet-satellite 
supply of arms to Egypt. This, he added, could only be done if the United 
States indicated approval, since Japanese-made arms are now “dead copies” 
of American originals, and cannot be exported without American permis- 
sion. Here we have industrial integration, military co-ordination, and total 
subordination of policy. Should we therefore describe Japan as a satellite 
of the United States, or are there differences that make it preferable to use 
some other term? 


"Lattimore, Introduction to Friters, op. cit 
“Poppe, book review, op. cit 
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HE ORIGIN of the English counties or shires is hidden in the mists 
To the Middle Ages. Bishop Stubbs stated that “the constitutional 

machinery of the shire represents either the national organization of 
the several divisions created by West Saxon conquest; or that of the early 
settlements which united in the Mercian Kingdom as it advanced west- 
wards; or the rearrangement by the West Saxon Dynasty of the whole of 
England on the principles already at work in its own shires.” ' Whatever 
their early history, by the time of the Norman Conquest the whole of 
England was divided into counties or shires. The principal officers of the 
shire as it existed in the eleventh century were the bishop, the ealdorman 
and the shirereeve or sheriff. Of these, only the sheriff continued for long 
to play any part in the secular government, as the agent and representative 
of the central authority.’ 

The sheriff was both the administrative officer, comparable in some 
ways with the prefet of modern France, and the presiding officer of the 
county court or sheriff's court, where the administrative and financial busi- 
ness of the county was conducted by the assembled suitors — bishops and 
barons, landowners, and representatives of the minor divisions or hundreds. 
In the course of time the right and duty of attending this court came to 
be restricted to the freeholders, and it was they who, until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, continued to elect the knights of the shire to repre- 
sent the county in Parliament, and at the great open air assemblies or 
county meetings to express the common opinions of the county on public 
affairs.” 

By the sixteenth century the importance of the county court was much 
reduced, and the responsibility of the sheriff was lessened, as the real gov- 
ernment of the counties passed into the hands of the magistrates in Quarter 
Sessions. The magistrates or justices of the peace were country gentlemen, 


—_—_—— 


* William Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England (2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1875), I, 110. 


* William S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (3d ed.; London: Methuen & Co., 
1922), I, 7, 49-53. 


* Ibid., I, 70; B. Keith-Lucas, “County Meetings,” Law Quarterly Review, LXX (1954), 109. 
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appointed by the Crown on the nomination of the Lord Lieutenant,* 
primarily to perform a judicial function, but they came bit by bit to be 
responsible for much of the local administration as well — supervising the 
relief of the poor, regulating the terms of apprenticeship, ordering the 
building of bridges, prisons and lunatic asylums, licensing ale houses, regu- 
lating the charges of common carriers, and much else beside.’ Thus, by 
the eighteenth century these country squires had become the real rulers 
of rural England, as they were also of the nation through their control of 
the House of Commons. In their government of the counties they appear 
to have been painstaking and honest, even if they were occasionally auto- 
cratic. The villages of England were under a benevolent despotism.* 

At the same time there still existed the vestiges of the old system. The 
county court still met to elect the members of Parliament or, as a county 
meeting, to discuss public affairs, and the sheriff was still annually ap- 
pointed,’ though his duties had become mainly ceremonial, as the nominal 
executive officer carrying out the orders of the judge on circuit. As such 
he still remains today, and is still the nominal returning officer in Parlia- 
ment elections for county seats. 


The power of the country gentlemen appeared in the eighteenth century 
to be inviolable; yet as the century ended the existing order began to be 
threatened. There were revolutions and regicide across the Channel; 
Radical reformers were demanding a change in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment, and the privileges and sinecures of the ruling class were being chal- 
lenged and criticized. In 1832 the great Reform Act* was passed, introduc- 
ing a first installment of democracy into the House of Commons; three 
years later the Municipal Corporations Act® swept away the old privileges 
and abuses of the corporate boroughs, and established elected town coun- 
cils in their place. The rule of the country gentlemen in Quarter Sessions 


*The Lord Lieutenant (or, more properly, Her Majesty's Lieutenant) is appointed by the 
Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister, for life, from among the principal land- 
owners of each county. He is not necessarily a peer. His functions, apart from 
advising on the appointment of magistrates, are few, and mostly social and cere- 
monial, as the personal representative of the Queen. The position is regarded as 
one of great honor. Neither he nor the Sheriff has any ex officio position on the 
county council. 

*Thomas Pearce, The Compleat Justice of the Peace (1756); Richard Burn, The Justice 
of the Peace and Parish Officer (1755). 

* Beatrice and Sidney Webb, English Local Government from the Revolution to the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act: The Parish and the County (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1906), passim 

"The sheriff is appointed by the Queen pricking one name on a list of three submitted 
by the judges. This is a survival from the days before the kings of England were 
normally literate. A man pricked for sheriff cannot refuse the office, on pain of 
premunire. 

*25 3 Wm. IV, c. 4. 

*5& 6 Wm. IV, c. 76. 
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inevitably came under attack.’*® But the demand for reform in county ad- 
ministration did not come primarily from the Radicals; it was the farmers 
and business men who most resented the exclusive rule of the squires, for 
they, as occupiers of land, had to pay the county rate which was levied by 
the magistrates in Quarter Sessions. This indeed was taxation without 
representation, and the ratepayers demanded a share in the raising and 
levying of the rate which they had to pay. Moreover, during the forty 
years from 1792 the amount of the county rate had increased fourfold." 
At the same time there was little or no complaint against the honesty or 
justice of the magistrates. In 1836 a bill was introduced in Parliament to 
establish an elected county board in every county, to take over the adminis- 
trative and financial duties of Quarter Sessions.’*? But in a House composed 
almost exclusively of country gentlemen it stood little chance, and was 
defeated. Thereafter bill after bill was introduced for the same purpose, 
but always with the same result. Half a century passed, and still the squires 
remained secure in their last stronghold, the county Quarter Sessions. 

In 1888 the Conservative Prime Minister, Salisbury, found himself in 
a predicament. He held office only by virtue of the support of the Liberal 
Unionists, who had recently left the Liberal Party because of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy on Ireland. They were led by Joseph Chamberlain, who 
demanded, as the price of supporting the Conservatives, that they should 
promptly introduce a bill to create elected councils on the model of the 
existing borough councils. Salisbury was reluctant to concede this, for fear 
that his followers, drawn largely from the country gentlemen, would reject 
his lead. But to refuse might cause the loss of Chamberlain’s support, and 
would leave the way open for the Liberals to introduce an even more 
drastic measure. So, with much foreboding, he allowed the bill to go 
forward."* 


The main purpose of the bill was to create in each county a council 
composed of elected councillors and of aldermen chosen, as in the boroughs, 
by the councillors. To them would be transferred the administrative and 
financial duties of Quarter Sessions, which would retain merely their 
judicial functions. This separation of powers was to be subject to one 
qualification: the police, who had so far been under the control of Quarter 


————» 


“Webb, op. cit, p. 605; B. Keith-Lucas, The English Local Government Franchise 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1952), p. 96. 

" Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on County Rates (1834), p. 242. 

" Hansard’s Debates, 10 May 1836, c. 1117. 

"Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury (London: Hodder & Stough- 


tom, 1921-35), Ill, 326-7; J. L. Garvin, Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1932), Ul, 417. 
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Sessions, were not to be placed absolutely under the new elected councils, 
for fear that these would prove unduly Radical in character, as the first 
borough councils had been after the municipal reforms of 1835. 


CREATION OF CoUNTY OFFICIALS 


On these lines the Act’* was duly passed, despite the foreboding of its 
sponsors. County councils were established in each of the counties, and in 
some subdivisions of counties which had previously, for various historical 
reasons, had separate Courts of Quarter Session.'* London was constituted 
a separate county, but with boundaries which already were out of date and 
unduly narrow. 

It had originally been proposed to leave the ten largest cities out of the 
reorganization, exalting them to the new status of county boroughs — that 
is, boroughs whose councils enjoyed all the powers of a borough council 
as well as those of county council. They would thus be completely exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the new county council (as most of them had pre- 
viously been from that of the County Quarter Sessions). But such was 
the demand for this independent status that in the Act sixty-one county 
boroughs were created. Today there are eighty-three. 

Early in the next year the first elections were held. Though the fran- 
chise was a wide one, there were obvious difficulties in the way of poor 
men sitting on the new councils; travelling to and from the county town, 
and sitting on the various committees, would take too much of the time 
of those who had to earn their own living. So it was that the great major- 
ity of the new councillors were country gentlemen; about half of them 
were magistrates." When they met to choose their aldermen they turned 
naturally to their own class, and the first councils contained between them 
131 peers and 87 members of Parliament."’ This continuity with the old 
regime was strengthened by the fact that the clerk of the peace, who acted 
as secretary to Quarter Sessions, became automatically also clerk of the 
county council. Twenty-two of the councils chose the chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions to be also chairman of the county council. 

Since that date there has been no important change in the constitution 
of the county councils, though their composition has been somewhat al- 
tered. The Local Government Act, 1948, introduced universal adult suff- 


“51 & 52 Victoria, c. 41. 


“Yorkshire was given a separate council for each of its three ridings, and Lincoln one 
for each of its three parts. Three areas (the Soke of Peterborough, the Isle of Ely, 
and West Suffolk), formerly great monastic peculiars, were treated as separate 
counties; Sussex was given two councils; and a year later the Isle of Wight was 
divorced from Hampshire. 

“ The Times, January 1889. 


™ County Councils Directory (1889). 
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rage for all English local authorities, and also allowed the reimbursement of 
travelling expenses and lost wages to the members. Partly no doubt on 
these accounts, and partly for other more general reasons, county coun- 
cils have become increasingly political. The majority of the councils are 
today divided on party lines, though 22 out of the 62 councils are still 
composed predominantly of Independents. At the same time the aristo- 
cratic tradition has weakened. The number of peers on the councils has 
fallen from 131 to 46; of M.P.’s, from 87 to 17."* 


INTERNAL WorKING 


In their internal working county councils have from their birth been 
very similar to borough councils. The great bulk of their work is done 
through a variety of committees, each dealing with one aspect of the coun- 
cil’s functions. Statute law demands that they shall each appoint a finance 
committee,"” and also committees for education,” health services,”’ and 
children’s services.” They must also appoint one-half of the members of 
the standing joint committee for police purposes,** but beyond this they 
are free to appoint such committees as they see fit, and to include in them 
people who are not members of the council**—a power which is more 
generally used in county councils than it is in the boroughs. 

It is in these committees that most of the business of county govern- 
ment is done. Here the expert salaried officers of the council discuss mat- 
ters with the elected, but generally not expert, councillors. In these com- 
mittees, and in their various subcommittees, both the details and the 
policy of government are settled, within the framework of national policy 
as expounded in statutes and ministerial advice and guidance. As a rule 
the council itself meets only four times a year, to hear reports from its 
committees and debate any matters that it will. If all the decisions of the 
committees had to wait for confirmation by the council before action could 
be taken on them much time would be lost. So, since the power to do so 
was extended in 1933,*° there has been an increasing tendency to delegate 
full executive authority to the committees, so that they can take final de- 
cisions in the name of the council. Thus time is saved, but there is a dan- 


"Year Book of the County Councils Association, 1955 
* Local Government Act, 1933, § 86. 

* Education Act, 1944. 

™ National Health Service Act, 1946. 

™ Children Act, 1944. 

* Local Government Act, 1888, §§ 9, 30. 

* Local Government Act, 1933, § 85. 

* Ibid 
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ger of major decisions being made, not in open council, to which the press 
has a statutory right of entry, but in the privacy of the committee room.” 

This increasing importance of the committees has probably led also 
to an increase in the influence of the officers, for they play a large part in 
committee discussion but by convention speak little, if at all, in open coun- 
cil. At the head of the local civil service stands the clerk of the county 
council, who, with two or three exceptions, is also clerk of the peace for 
the county. He is nearly always a solicitor, with many years of experience 
in local government, and with a salary as high as any in the central civil 
service. He is legal adviser to the council, clerk of its committees, and chief 
administrator of the council. With him, but not directly under his orders, 
are the heads of the technical departments — the chief constable, in charge 
of the police, the medical officer of health, the county treasurer, the direc- 
tor of education and many others. Chosen by the council (or, in the case 
of the chief constable, by the standing joint committee), they are the 
leaders of the separate civil service which each council employs. Their 
pay and conditions of service are to some extent regulated by national 
agreements between the employees and the employing councils. 

It would be a mistake to view these officers as constituting the adminis- 
trative power, in contrast with the legislative power exercised by the coun- 
cil. No such clear distinction is normally drawn in England, and no spe- 
cific field of legislative actions is recognised in local affairs. The council 
and its committees deal as freely with matters which might properly be 
classed as legislative as they do with administrative details, with no dis- 
tinction of procedure or method. There is only a general distinction be- 
tween policy, which is a matter for councillors, and detail, which is the 
function of officers. But the dividing line is very ill-defined. 

It is in this close and harmonious co-operation between the professional 
officers of local authorities and the elected councillors that the real strength 
of English local government is to be found. It provides at its best a happy 
combination of democratic control and technical efficiency. 

It is however almost impossible to define where the real power lies in 
the English county councils, as different conventions have developed in 
different counties. The London County Council established, under the 
leadership of Herbert Morrison, a cabinet system similar to that existing 
in the central government. In some counties the chairman of the county 
council becomes the real leader, and retains his position for perhaps a quar- 
ter of a century. Elsewhere there may be a smal! unofficial group of senior 
councillors and aldermen, perhaps chairmen of the principal committees, 


* On committees, see K. C. Wheare, Government by Committee (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955); W. O. Hart, Introduction to the Law of Local Government and 
Administration (5th ed.; London: Butterworth & Co., 1952) 
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who really make the policy. In other counties the power may lie in the 
governing group of the largest political party. Nonetheless, in nearly every 
case the persuasive influence of the clerk of the county council, though 
unobstrusive, is of great importance. 


RELATIONS WITH OrHer AUTHORITIES 


Among the more difficult problems which confront a county council is 
that of its relation with other local authorities. Relations with neighbor- 
ing counties are generally friendly and easy; they have councils of equal 
standing, with no cause for disagreement. Their boundaries, whether ap- 
propriate or not to the needs of today, are more or less immutable; with 
only minor changes they have remained for ten centuries, and have come 
to have an emotional and traditional sanction which is reinforced by the 
public interest in the county cricket championship and by loyalty to the 
county regiments.*’ 

Less easy is the relation between the county and any county borough 
within its limits. The county borough is an island of self-government in 
the county, in no way under the jurisdiction of the county council. It is 
as a rule an industrial town, with an outlook very different from that of 
the countryside. Moreover many of the “county towns” in which the 
county councils sit are county boroughs, so the county rulers are in fact 
in the middle of foreign territory. In a number of cases there is an island 
within the island — the county hall is regarded as a detached portion of 
the county, enjoying something like the privilege of an embassy. The main 
difficulty, however, does not usually arise from this, but from the fact that 
most of the county boroughs are expanding rapidly; as houses are built on 
their outskirts, the area of their municipal jurisdiction nevertheless re- 
mains unchanged. The county council is responsible for providing schools 
and other services in this outer area. Sooner or later the council of the 
borough decides that the time has come for it to seek an extension of its 
boundaries. Such a proposal is unwelcome to the county council, which 
often looks to such semi-urban areas for the greater part of its income from 
rates. The county borough promotes a local bil! in Parliament, and the 
county opposes it. A battle is fought in the committee rooms of the Houses 
of Parliament, with learned counsel calling witnesses to prove their argu- 
ments, examining, cross-examining, and re-examining. Whatever the out- 
come of the struggle, it leaves each party with a very heavy bill of costs and 
a feeling of resentment against its neighbor. Out of this too often arises 
an unwillingness to co-operate, and a reluctance to work together in plan- 
ning and administering public services.” 


* See the Second Report of the Local Government Boundary Commission (1948). 
* Ibid 
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So also there are often difficulties in the relation between the county 
council and the minor authorities in its area. Every part of a county is also 
part of a county district; this may be an ordinary (or non-county) borough, 
an urban district (usually a small county town, though often larger than 
some of the boroughs) or a rural district. The county district councils are 
not under the command of the county council; they are allotted by Parlia- 
ment certain specific functions, which they perform without reference to 
the county council. Thus they alone are responsible for building houses 
and for enforcing the sanitary law. But in recent years Parliament has 
transferred a number of these duties, including fire brigades, maternity 
services, and town and country planning, from the smaller authorities to 
the county councils. This has left the district councils with a feeling of 
loss and a desire for more responsibility and importance. The county 
councils have a general power to delegate their functions to district coun- 
cils if they see fit to do so;** many of them entrust the lower councils with 
considerable power, to be wielded on behalf of the county council; but 
others are reluctant to do so, feeling that, with their larger and more ex- 
pert staffs, they are better able to provide economical and efficient service. 
In such cases there may arise jealousy and resentment, mitigated in some 
instances by the fact that a large proportion of county councillors are also 
members of the councils of the county districts. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to develop committees of 
a new sort. For education, planning and health a number of county coun- 
cils have appointed area committees composed partly of county coun- 
cillors and partly of representatives of the district councils. This has re- 
sulted in greater unity between the two levels of authority, but yet has not 
fully satisfied the demand of the lesser councils to manage their own 
affairs within their own borders. 


Functions oF County CouNciLs 


While the district councils have thus been losing their powers, the 
county councils have gained some and lost others. Compared with the 
position in 1889 their functions are now very wide, but since the war they 
have lost several important responsibilities, which have been transferred to 
organs of the central government. Hospitals and lunatic asylums have 
passed to the Regional Hospital Boards,” and the relief of poverty to the 
National Assistance Board.” But at the same time new functions have 
been assigned to county councils, and old functions expanded. Thus the 
care of all children without adequate homes of their own, and the care 


* Local Government Act, 1933, § 274. 
* National Health Service Act, 1946. 
™ National Assistance Act, 1948. 
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of old people,** the provision of ambulances, midwives and maternity 
services,” are now the responsibility of these councils. Planning has been 
transferred from the minor authorities and has become far more import- 
ant than it was before the war, when the statutory powers were much less 
effective. Education, which was formerly divided between the county and 
the minor authorities, is now almost exclusively a function of the county, 
with added responsibilities arising out of the national policy of extended 
and improved education for persons of all ages.** Other duties remain 
much as they were before, including the maintenance of classified high- 
ways. (The trunk roads are the responsibility of the Minister of Trans- 
port, but to a great extent through the agency of county councils.) So also 
public libraries and recreation grounds, care of the blind, and other serv- 
ices continue as before the war. Yet other functions have been assigned 
to the councils by statute, but remain in abeyance until the necessary 
labor and building materials are available. In this category are the pro- 
vision of county colleges for compulsory part-time education of those who 
have recently left school,*® and health centers to house the doctors, den- 
tists and other workers in the National Health Service.” 

To give a complete and exhaustive list of the powers of county coun- 
cils would be almost impossible, as responsibility varies to some extent 
from county to county; some services are delegated to district councils in 


one county but not in another; others, such as water supply, are provided 
partly by commercial companies and partly by joint boards established by 
several adjoining authorities. Thus, though the constitution of the councils 
is uniform throughout the country, there is some variation in the func- 
tions they exercise and in the way they do so. 


CENTRAL ConTROL”’ 


In carrying out all these functions the county council works under the 
sovereignty of Parliament and under the supervision of the ministers. No 
county council has power to do anything unless it is authorized by an act 
of Parliament, though this may be a local act passed on the initiative of 
the council and applying only within the county boundaries. Thus the 


* Ibid. 

” National Health Service Act, 1946. 

“ Education Act, 1944. 

* Ibid 

™ National Health Service Act, 1946. 

"On this topic see the Report of the Local Government Manpower Committee (1949) 
and the Second Report (1951); D. N. Chester, Central and Local Government 


(London: Macmillan Co., 1951); Local Government and Central Control, A West 
Midland Group Study. 
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general outline of the services which a council may or must provide is 
laid down in the authorizing statute. But the way in which those services 
are provided is left to be worked out between the appropriate ministers 
and the local authority. 

To what extent the minister controls the actions of the councils de- 
pends upon the service affected and the minister concerned. Thus in 
building schools the local authority is bound to follow closely the dic- 
tates of the central government; in providing public libraries it is left 
comparatively free. 

This central control is exercised in a number of ways, but not as a 
rule by the minister’s being endowed with powers to give direct orders 
to the local authorities, as an officer gives orders to his soldiers. (There 
is an exception to this rule in the Education Act, 1944, but the power is 
so authoritarian that it has only once been used."*) To some extent con- 
trol is exercised through authority given in statutes to the ministers to fill 
in the details of the legislation by making rules and orders — technically 
known as statutory instruments. Thus, within the framework of the statute 
and its policy, ministers may define the way in which local authorities are 
to carry out their duties. But these satutory instruments deal not with 
individual councils but with the methods which al! must follow. So also 
some statutes provide that certain decisions of local aurhorities are valid 
only when confirmed by ‘he mituster: tiius compulsory purchase orders, 
planning schemes and schemes of eclucational development require minis- 
terial approval. In other cases a rig''t of appeal lies from a decision of a 
council to the minister concerned. 

Several ministers are concerned with the affairs of local authorities, 
including the Home Secretary and the ministers of Transport, Health and 
Education. But the one most particzlarly involved is the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government. lic exercises the most effective control 
of all through his power over the finances of |ocal councils. This operates 
in two ways. First, no council may borrow any money without his con- 
sent.” This restriction, originally introduced tc prevent extravagant ex- 
penditure, is now used as a means of regulating all forms of capital de- 
velopment. Local councils in England rare'y employ a “pay as you go” 
policy, but normally borrow money through the Government or on the 
open market for all their major works — building schools, houses, roads, 
libraries, and much else. Before they can get the necessary approval they 
have to satisfy the minister not only that the work is desirable but also 





™§ 68. An order under this section was given to the Durham County Council in 1951, 
directing the council to desist from applying the “closed shop” principle in the em- 
ployment of teachers. 


* Local Government Act, 1933, § 195. 
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that the details of the proposal are such that he will authorize them. Thus 
their policy on schools, houses, highways, etc. is closely regulated. 

The second form of financial control is operated through the minister's 
power of regulating grants-in-aid from the Exchequer. Nearly all the ac- 
tivities of local authorities are subsidized in some degree by the central 
government, so that nearly half their expenditure comes in grants from 
the Exchequer. The terms on which these grants are paid vary from serv- 
ice to service, but in general the appropriate minister (in many cases the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, but in some instances the 
Minister of Education, or one of his other colleagues) has power to with- 
hold the grant if he does not approve of the purpose for which it is asked. 

These two financial powers give the ministers concerned a very potent 
authority over the local councils. They are not as a rule used as a rod with 
which to chastize the councils in public, nor as a means by which to veto 
schemes which the council has formally adopted. Far more often they are 
held in reserve to give force to the arguments of the ministry in its pre- 
liminary discussions with the officers of local councils. The greatest part of 
the influence of the ministries is exercised through the giving of advice and 
guidance in unofficial discussions with these officers. Only very rarely does 
a real conflict develop between the wishes of the local authority and the 
orders of the central departments. 


FINANCE 


The income of county councils arises primarily from the local rate — a 
tax on the annual value of land and buildings in the county. Since 1948 
the valuation has been done by the central government, but, owing to the 
war and the instability of house rents since then, there was no general 
revaluation between 1934 and 1955. The rate is collected not by the 
county council but by the district councils, to which the county council 
issues a precept, or demand for payment. 

Since 1929 agricultural land has been completely exempt from rating, 
and industrial property has paid only 25 per cent. This was done in the 
time of economic depression, to help the farmers and manufacturers, but 
it undoubtedly had a very serious effect on the finances of the county 
councils, many of which are almost entirely agricultural and so lost much 
of their revenue. They were thereby forced to depend to an incc:casing 
degree upon grants from the central government. The effect of this was to 
strengthen the hand of the central government in its supervision of local 
authorities. 

These grants-in-aid have increased bit by bit until today they bring in 
slightly more revenue to the county councils than do the rates. Most of 
this comes in the form of specific grants to assist with particular services, 
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such as education and children’s services, but a substantial part of it is in 
the form of an “Exchequer Equalization Grant,” “ graduated so as to 
assist most the councils which have the smallest rate income per capita. 
As a result of this, the proportion of local authorities’ revenue (i.c., rates 
plus grants) coming from government grants ranges from 36 per cent to 
81 per cent (1952-53 figures). In all, the county councils spend on revenue 
account something over 300 million pounds a year. 


CONCLUSION 


The existing system of county government in England has often been 
criticized in recent years, when there has been much discussion about pos- 
sible reorganization of the whole system of local government. From the 
purely administrative point of view it is difficult to justify a system built 
on units of widely varying size and wealth, whose basis is not administra- 
tive convenience but the historical units established ten centuries ago. On 
the other hand, this tradition gives them a vitality and interest which 
would be lacking in any other system. Again, there is criticism of an or- 
ganization which results in the division of functions between two tiers of 
independent authorities, lacking co-ordination and co-operation. Indeed, 
in the rural districts there is a third tier, in the form of parish councils, 
which exercise some minor functions in the villages. But to this it may be 
replied that some services are better provided on a large scale (e.g., police 
and technical education) and some on a small scale (e.g., sanitary serv- 
ices and allotments). The present system makes it possible for each serv- 
ice to be put in the hands of an authority of appropriate size. 

So also criticism is sometimes levelled at the common failure of county 
councils to work in harmony with their neighbors, but this is a fault com- 
mon to all communities, from households to nations. 

It may well be that the present system could be improved, but there 
is a strong case for retaining an organization which works well in practice, 
and which is based on units which have a long tradition and which arouse 
a powerful loyalty in men’s minds. It is probably true to say that the 
people of England regard the county as a natural unit of government, 
justified by something more than administrative convenience. 


——— 


* Local Government Act, 1948. 
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ing recent decades for additional state regulation and assistance. The 

demands appear to be partially a result of new social problems arising 
from rapid developments in technology and the increasingly complicated 
structure of commercial activity. These public demands have been pre- 
sented in numerous and complex legislative proposals. The sheer increase 
in legislation excites interest in the analysis and reassessment of the legis- 
lative process in the Western democratic states. In addition, many newer 
states, such as India and Indonesia, and a number of older countries, such 
as Ethiopia, have recently adopted representative government with its 
dependence on legislative action. Newly established legislative assemblies 
are expected to solve complex social questions immediately, and to accom- 
plish the task with representatives who have no wide experience in legisla- 
tion. Such developments focus attention on the techniques used in the 
legislative process in Western democracies.’ 

The roots of democratic institutions in Sweden date at least to the early 
part of the fifteenth century. Moreover, Sweden has been particularly suc- 
cessful in recognizing and solving social problems through the use of demo- 
cratic institutions. The purpose of this study is to describe in a general 
manner the legislative process in the Swedish Parliament, and to note the 
importance of research within the process.2?, Whether legislative assemblies 
can perform satisfactorily depends in part on the provision of services 
needed by the legislature. One of the important needs of members is for 
adequate research facilities to supply a comprehensive body of facts regard- 
ing the social problems with which they are concerned. 


[ine recene de DEMANDS have been made in Western democracies dur- 


Tue Swepisn Pourricat Prorice 


The Swedish constitution includes the Instrument of Government, 
which became effective in 1809, the Parliamentary (Riksdag) Act of 1865, 


* Texas Legislative Council. 


* The author of this paper is limiting himself to suggestions based on Swedish experience. 
Most of his conclusions are based on personal observations and interviews. A final 
judgment of the value of certain parliamentary institutions, such as royal commissions 
of inquiry, should wait upon a comparison of British and Canadian with Swedish 
legislative procedures. Cf. H. M. Clokie and J. W. Robinson, Royal Commissions of 
Inquiry (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1937); H. M. Clokie, Canadian Govern- 
ment and Politics (Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1950). 

* The Swedish Riksdag is translated “Parliament.” Andra Kammaren (which is the larger 
house, and therefore the more powerful when joint voting is practiced) is literally 
rendered “Second Chamber.” Férsta Kammaren is “Pirst Chamber.” 
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The Act of Succession of 1809, and the Freedom of the Press Act of 1949." 
The Instrument of Government furnished a basis for a parliamentary sys 
tem in which the King “governs” with the advice of a Council of State; it 
was actually not until 1905 that Sweden had “responsible government” as 
that term is understood by Western political scientists.‘ The Council in- 
cludes ministers who, through their advisory powers, maintain primary 
excutive control. Ministers are selected from leaders of the political party 
or coalition which is in control in Parliament. 

The Government has the responsibility of proposing legislation and ad- 
ministering laws enacted by Parliament.’ Government legislative proposals 
(propositioner) originate from recommendations of royal commissions, from 
within ministries and from central administrative agencies. Royal commis- 
sions are composed of one or more members appointed by the King-in- 
Council to study a broad problem. The ministries stand at the apex of the 
administration. Central agencies — usually called boards — are staffed by 
civil service personnel and are under the guidance of ministries but are not 
under close supervision of the ministries, which are essentially political 
organs. 

Although provision is made for the independence of the courts from 
Parliament, there are quasi-judicial agencies which also serve an important 
function in legislation.* The King’s Law Council, composed of three mem- 


bers of the Supreme Court and one member of the Supreme Administra- 
tive Court, renders opinions on general proposed legislation when re- 
quested." Solicitation of its opinion is mandatory with respect to legislation 
relating to general civil and criminal law, criminal law relating to the 
national defense (security legislation), and church law. Such opinions are 
only advisory, but are usually followed and serve to maintain consistency 


*An English translation of the four documents comprising the Swedish constitution was 
published in 1954 by the Swedish Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Instrument 
of Government is the oldest written constitution now in force in Europe; the Riksdag 
Act of 1865 was preceded by the basic laws of 1617, 1723, and 1810 — the larter, 
which was part of the series enacted in 1809-16, and the Freedom of the Press Acts 
of 1810 and 1812 should be regarded as the part of the fundamental law. If the 
so-called Instrument of Government Acts passed subsequent to the death of Charles 
XII are constitutions, then the dates for the first fundamental laws are 1719 and 1720 
See Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs, The Constitution of Sweden (Stockholm, 
1954). Also see M. Bonow et al., Svensk Ordning och Nyordning (Stockholm 
Natur och Kultur, 1943), esp. ch. [I], H. Tingsten, “Den Svenska rx haar seers G 
Hesslén, Den Svenska parliamentarismens uppkomst (Stockholm: Norstedt, 1940); 
G. Andrén, “Tvakammarsystemets tillkomst och utveckling,” in K. Hildebrand et al, 
Sveriges Rik (Stockholm: Victor Petterson, 1931-38), Vol. IX; O. Nyman, Parlia 
mentarismen i Sverige (Stockholm: Ehlins, 1950). 

*Instrument of Government, Art. 4. Axel Brusewitz, De Nordiska Landernas Statsrdd 
(Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells, 1935), p. 214. 


"Instrument of Government, Art. 38. 
* Ibid., Arts. 90, 104. 
" Ibid., Art. 21. 
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in the body of Swedish law. The Instrument of Government does recog- 
nize certain fundamental personal rights as being beyond the power of the 
King to destroy, and further gives the King the responsibility to protect 
these rights from encroachment.’ But no act of Parliament has been de- 
clared invalid as conflicting with constitutional rights. What Sweden has 
is preliminary constitutional review — an institution of tremendous prac- 
tical significance. 

The present framework of Parliament was established in 1866.° Al- 
though recognition is given the theory of balancing of power, Parliament 
has administrative control over the public debt and the national bank.’’ 
Civil and criminal legislation is the joint responsibility of the Parliament 
and the King.’* The published sources, which always specify “King” when 
“Crown” would convey a more precise meaning to political scientists not 
steeped in Swedish tradition, give the impression that Parliament is gaining 
influence at the expense of the King. What is actually happening is thar 
the Government — including to an indefinite degree the King — is aug 
menting its influence over the Parliament.'” 

Parliament is elected by proportional representation and is divided into 
an upper and lower chamber. The 150 members of the First Chamber are 
elected for terms of eight years; in the Second Chamber the 230 members 


have four-year terms. The upper chamber is elected indirectly by county 


* Ibid., Art. 16. 


* Until 1866, the Parliament (Riksdag) consisted of four estates: Clergy, Nobles, Burghers, 
and Farmers. Swedes regard 1435 as the date of birth of the Riksdag 


* Ibid, Arts 66, 72. 


" Ibid., Art. 87. Political (the word used is ekonomisk) legislation is the prerogative of 
King-in-Council. 


"See Nils Andrén, Parliament and Parliamentary Government in Sweden (Stockholm, 
1953), p. 6. This development was foreshadowed in Nils Herlitz, Svenska Statsrdttens 
Grunder (Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt, 1948), pp. 40-42, and also in standard works 
by Malmgren, Thermaenius, and others. 

s. rg, “Konung kontra statsrid under Gustef V:s regeringstid” (The King 

inst the Cabinet under the reign of Gustav V), Tiden, Vol. 46, No. 9 (Nov. 1954), 
340-31, illustrates the surviving power of the king: “The Swedish king, Gustaf V, 
caused several political injuries to the country. In the years preceding the First 
World War he insisted om an alliance with the Germans; but the victory of the 
Leftists in the 1911 campaign prevented these personal projects of the sovereign. 
On several occasions, he intervened and protested against the decisions of the cabinet. 
The government of Staaff finally resigned in order to avoid publicly being condemned 
by the king, and it was replaced by a conservative government. Later on, during the 
war berween Finland and Russia, he threatened to abdicate if the government refused 
to accord to one German division passing through Sweden to Finland. The 
letter of the constitution ay the king to ignore the decisions of the parlia- 
mentary government and the democratic rules of the country. In fact, the constitu- 
tion provides that the king and his cabinet constitute an indivisible body. Conse- 
quently it could be said that the king has a personal title, the same as his ministers, 
with the result that he should sign the decisions of his cabinet. In order to coordinate 
the letter and the spirit of the constitution, the constitution should be revised.” 
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councils — in the two largest cities, by city councils. Members in the lower 
chamber are elected directly by qualified citizens from twenty-eight con- 
stituencies. 

The Instrument of Government specifically provides for ten joint stand- 
ing committees. Parliamentary regulations stipulate that the proportional 
strength of parties shall be reflected in the membership of eact, committee. 
Provision is also made for special committees to relieve the pressure on 
heavily burdened standing committees and to consider proposals which 
involve more than one of the latter. However, all but a relatively small 
proportion of legislation moves through the ten standing committees. The 
Swedish committee system looks in the direction of the practice of France, 
Finland, Norway, and Denmark, which place complete or predominant 
legislative power in one chamber. Some of the characteristics of the uni- 
cameral system have been adopted in Sweden by establishing joint standing 
committees. 

Within the described framework, proposed legislation runs its course, 
being influenced by all branches of government. But to analyze research 
facilities supporting legislative proposals, attention will be directed primarily 
toward the three sources from which legislation is introduced. 


LecisLaTIVE PROPOSALS FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


Authority to initiate legislation is given to the Government by the 
constitution."* During the legislative year 1953, the Government submitted 
232 bills (propositioner), which constituted most of the substantive legisla- 
tion introduced.'* Although Government proposals in Sweden are similar 
in some respects to bills in the legislative process in the United States, there 
is a major difference in the formal style and content of the documents. 
Whereas it is not unusual in the United States to include in a bill a com- 
paratively brief preamble describing the background and need for legislative 
action, it is customary to include an extensive presentation of research ma- 
terial and opinions in Swedish Government proposals. However, in both 
the United States and Sweden, only the text of the enacted law without 
supplementary data is included in the statutes. 

Government proposals vary considerably in scope and length. During 
1953 the scope varied from a simple request for permission to sel] certain 
government property to a major proposal concerning participation in co- 


” The Parliamentary (Riksdag) Act, Art. 54 


“ During the preceding decade, the average number of government proposals introduced 
annually was about 280. The Swedish term propositioner is translated “bills” (ie. 
Government proposals) and the Swedish term mortioner is translated “motions” with 
the understanding that these are identical with the British “private member's bills 
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operative international action.'* Proposals of less than one thousand words 
and several exceeding one hundr d thousand words were introduced. The 
longer and more highly detailed proposals consist of research material pre- 
sented in a rather formal style. More important Government measures 
include several sections. First there is a statement of the purpose and a 
summary of the proposal. Often a separate section is appended containing 
a comparative text of the present law and of the proposed amendment. 
Minutes of the Council of State pertinent to the proposal are included and 
reference is usually made to relevant material from a majority or minority 
report of a royal commission. Another section may be devoted to presenting 
opinions expressed about the proposal by economic and social organizations 
and by selected central agencies. The opinions of the Government concern- 
ing the measure are given in detail by the minister who is sponsoring the 
proposal. Opinions rendered by the Law Council are also included in the 
proposed legislation. 

Government bills also vary as to research facilities used in their forma- 
tion. Basic research for Government bills is carried out either by royal com- 
missions or within the ministries and central agencies. Royal commissions 
are appointed by the Government either on recommendation of a minister 
or as the result of a Parliamentary decision, such as appro" 4! of a certain 
type of motion. Although there are exceptions, comm ns ordinarily 
operate under one or more ministries which are p. ...ily responsible for 
selecting the membership, giving directives to the members, furnishing 
secretarial staff, and paying expenses. 

In 1953, 225 commissions made progress reports to the government, 57 
commissions discontinued work, and 43 new ones were initiated. Three 
ministries had between 30 and 35 commissions reporting under their juris- 
diction. In a number of instances commissions which reported had been 
in operation for over ten years. However, most of them conclude a study 
project in from one to four years. 

Although the number varies, commissions are often composed of few 
members, sometimes only one. One-man commissions are rare; in one 
instance a single-member commission was appointed to consider proposals 
for reorganizing the statistical activities of the state. Political reasons may 
be involved: the public may feel that more attention is being given a prob- 
lem when it is being investigated by a commission, regardless of its size, 
than when it is being studied only within a ministry. When a commission 
is appointed the cost of the study is met by an appropriation to the ministry 


“See Prop. 1953: 87, angdende fdrsilining av en Vadstena Krigsmanshuskassa tillhérig 
fastighet; and Prop. 1953: 61, angdende val av ombud jdmte suppleanter i Euro- 
parddets rddgivande forsamling 
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rather than from the central agency appropriation, even though the com- 
mission consists of a single man assigned by the ministry. However, the 
common practice seems to be to appoint commissions of from four to seven 
members and seldom more than ten. 

There appears to be some correlation between the size of the commission 
and the importance attached to the subject studied. Often the size of a 
commission and the importance of its subject also determine the role of the 
appointed members. In comparatively small commissions, members may 
assist in gathering data. But in larger ones concerned with important legis- 
lation, members may be expected only to direct the commission staff in 
research and to help formulate recommendations. 

Larger commissions include a chairman, members of Parliament, experts 
in the field studied, selected consultants, and a secretary. About one-half 
of the commissions reporting in 1953 included members of Parliament. 
Although in a few instances as many as five or more members of Parlia- 
ment were commission members, it was more common to have from one 
to three. In these instances it was not unusual for a member of Parliament 
to serve as chairman. It was also common to find former Parliament mem- 
bers serving on commissions. Apparently no attempt was made to maintain 
equal representation of the chambers on commissions; the lower chamber 
had a substantial majority. 

Every party is represented on one or more commissions, except that 
no Communist has been appointed to membership on a commission since 
1946. Apparently attention is given to party affiliation in making appoint- 
ments, since the total political membership on all commissions approxi- 
mately reflects the distribution of party strength within the chambers. 
Social Democrats seem to hold the balance of power in commissions to 
which Parliament members belong. Party influence is particularly notice- 
able in commissions operating under the Departments of Defense and 
Foreign Affairs, in which the Social Democrats are by several members 
more strongly represented than all other parties combined. 

Often commissions obtain information from nonpolitical specialists or 
consultants invited by the chairman. Approximately one-half of the reports 
of commissions in 1953 mention consultants who had worked with the 
commission, and a number of reports referred to more than twelve experts 
consulted. 

One of the most important positions in the commission is that of secre- 
tary. In the large commissions the secretary is usually responsible for super- 
vising the collection of data, for publishing the commission report, and 
possibly for offering a preliminary draft of the legislation. The position is 
often given to an employee within the ministry or to one working for a 
central agency attached to the ministry. In such cases, the appointed secre- 
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tary is usually relieved of other duties. When the project is less important, 
the work of the secretary is different. It is usually expected that the secre- 
tary will carry much of the burden of actual research, often as part-time 
work.’* 

Every commission is required to publish a report of its findings and 
recommendations. Reports may be printed and widely distributed or, in 
some instances, may be available only in typed or mimeographed form 
within the ministry and the Library of Parliament. However, the practice 
is to print for general distribution all commission reports which are deemed 
of major importance and all those which are expected to lead to legislation. 
In some instances a royal commission may publish several reports.'’ 

Although important government bills are usually preceded by extensive 
research conducted by a royal commission, a larger number of short pro- 
posals of relatively minor importance are formulated solely through the 
research facilities available within the several ministries and central agen- 
cies, 

Responding to the need for legislation is a very important function of 
ministries. A substantial number of employees of the ministries are directly 
engaged in research and in drafting legislation. For example, the Ministry 
of Social Affairs usually hires about fifty full-time workers."* The work of 
this Ministry is divided between legislative and judicial activities. About 
six employees are in the legal division and the balance of those engaged in 
legislative matters are occupied with more direct social research. The work 
of the legal division consists primarily of drafting government bills, but it 
may vlso be expected occasionally to conduct research. Others employed 
in the legislative phase of the work of the ministry are primarily engaged in 
research or serve as secretaries to royal commissions. 

There are several ways in which research for legislation may develop 
through the ministry. On matters of lesser importance it is not unusual for 
ministries to discover and define the legislative problem, conduct necessary 
research within the ministry staff and if necessary — after consultation with 
other ministries — prepare changes in the form of government proposals. 
However, on more important matters it is customary to secure written 
opinions from interested social and economic groups, government ministries, 


“ Much of the preceding information was obtained from Nils Andrén, who had served as 
a cOmMMiUssION secretary. 

" For example, a royal commission entitled “Kommissionen for ekonomisk efterkrigsplaner- 
ing” (Royal Commission for Post-War Economic Planning), which served during 
World War II, published 21 reports. 

“ The following information was gathered primarily from interviews with an assistant to 
the undersecretary in the Ministry of Social Affairs (Socialde tet) and the 
director of the legal and legislative division of the Royal ial Welfare Board 
(Socialstyrelsen). 
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and the quasi-judicial agencies. The procedure of securing data and written 
opinions is referred to as remissforfarande, or remiss, and is of considerable 
importance in the legislative process.'® 

Authority to issue remiss questions may be given to royal commissions, 
to ministries, and to certain standing committees by the Government. 
Remiss may be sent to secure factual data or opinions on the actual ques- 
tions. The material gathered in this manner is similar to the type of in- 
formation secured by the royal commissions in Great Britain and Canada 
and in committee hearings in the United States. However, Parliament does 
not follow the practice of holding public hearings and does not appoint 
special investigative committees to secure specific information. Often remiss 
is sent only to the central agencies affiliated with ministries, but the matter 
may be of such concern as to warrant consideration by economic associa- 
tions, special groups and provincial governments. The decision as to 
whether any remiss will be issued and who will receive remiss is made by 
the ministry. 

After the ministry research has been completed, it is required that the 
information be published. Regardless of whether the research was used as 
the basis for a Government bill or not, the material collected is later made 
available in the ministry and the Library of Parliament. And all communi- 
cations between the administration and the Government are available to 
the public on demand.” 

In addition to research work, ministries are responsible for the important 
function of drafting all Government bills. Drafting services are furnished 
whether the research has been conducted by roval commissions or by offi- 
cials within the ministries and central agencies. Most of the bills are 
drafted within the legal division of the appropriate ministry. 

The legislative process involves not only the ministries, but in two 
important respects the central boards as well. The first and more important 
function of central agencies in the legislative process is to answer remiss 
questions. For the purpose of fulfilling their responsibilities in recognizing 
necessary statutory changes and for answering remiss questions from minis- 
tries and royal commissions, some larger central agencies have a smali num- 
ber of legal advisors. The legal section of the Social Welfare Board, one 
of its seven sections, has a staff of twenty-five persons. Included in it are 
a director and five secretaries, all of whom have law degrees; the remaining 
members are either university graduates or highly skilled clerks. Such a 
large staff is unusual. The Social Welfare Board is particularly active in 
legal and social research because of the relative importance of this agency 


“This procedure is discussed by G. Heckscher, Svensk statsférvalening i arbete (Stock- 
holm Studieférbundet Naringsliv och Samballe, 1952). 


* Heckscher, op. cit 
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in handling remiss on numerous social questions. Other royal adminis 
trative boards are able to discharge their obligations with only a few persons 
on their legal staffs, say five to ten. 

Central agencies are also involved in the legislative process through the 
practice of initiating studies of proposed legislation. Legislative suggestions 
passing from central agencies to ministries usually follow one of two pat- 
terns. Each year central agencies make their budgetary requests (petita) for 
the following year, and it is not uncommon to find suggestions for legisla- 
tion embodied in them. In addition, legislative recommendations may be 
proposed to the ministry at any time during the year by means of special 
memoranda. In some central agencies, such recommendations are offered 
quite frequently throughout the year. For example, the Social Welfare 
Board estimated that it sent annually to the ministry approximately ten 
special memoranda proposing legislative changes. If the ministry adopts a 
suggestion, the idea may be introduced later as a government bill. However, 
if the ministry does not agree with the central agency’s recommendation, 
the proposal is formally dead. The central agencies have no direct formal- 
ized contact with Parliament, and members of Parliament very seldom seek 
the support of central agencies in legislative problems. 


Leois-aTive Proposacs FROM MEMBERS AND ComMMITTEES 


The Parliamentary (Riksdag) Act provides that legislation may be 
introduced not only through the medium of Government bills but also 
by certain standing committees and individual members of Parliament.” 
Joint standing committees of Banking, Ways and Means, and the Constitu- 
tion are authorized by the Parliamentary Act to propose legislation (called 
memorial) pertinent to the subject matter of the committees. Legislative 
research supporting committee proposals is conducted by the committee 
staff at the direction of the chairman.** The power to send remiss may be 
given to the committee by the Government.”* However, in practice only a 
few proposals are made by committees each year, and only a limited 
amount of legislative research is actually conducted by the committee staff 
in the preparation and drafting of committee proposals. When presented, 
committee proposals elicit about as much respect as Government proposals. 

Individual members’ proposals are much more frequent and play a 
considerably different role in the legislative process than committee pro- 
posals. Members of Parliament are given authority to introduce legislation 
(called motioner) by the Parliamentary (Riksdag) Act. Individual mem- 





™ Parliamentary (Riksdag) Act, Arts. 38, 40, 41, 55. 


"The following information was gathered principally by personal interview with the 
Secretary of the Constitutional Committee. 


™” Parliamentary (Riksdag) Act, Art. 46. 
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bers’ motions are similar to resolutions in the legislative process in the 
United States in that often they suggest action rather than prescribe statu- 
tory law. The Act provides that the individual members’ proposals or 
motions may be introduced only within specified time periods. Two dif- 
ferent types of individual motions may be introduced. The first, and more 
common, is the type which suggests an amendment to a Government bill. 
Such motions may be introduced not later than ten days or, with chamber 
permission, fifteen days after the introduction of the Government bill 
which is to be amended. The second type is an original legislative proposal 
which is not an amendment to a Government bill and which may be 
introduced only within fifteen days after the beginning of the session."* 

Some measure of the political importance of individual proposals can 
be gained by examining both the frequency with which they have been 
introduced and the political parties whose members have been most active 
in submitting individual proposals during recent years. 


TABLE | 


Numoer or [NorviouaL Memser’s Monons Intropucen in Pimst ann Seconn CrHamarns 
or Sweoisn Partiament 1931-1953 * 
First First Second 
Year Chamb Ch Year Chamber Chamber 
1931 270 1943 325 455 
1932 372 1944 49 549 
1933 .. 344 1945 405 619 
1934 . , 374 1946 370 500 
1935 345 1947 365 526 
1936 439 1948 426 6ll 
1937 340 1949 330 418 
1938 . ; 304 1950 §21 617 
1939 343 1951 505 643 
1940 2399 1952 510 666 
1941 244 338 1953 500 616 
1942 300 422 


* Owing to the manner of counting, approxima 35 per cent of the motions included in the annual 
figure for che First and Second chambers are duplicates which were introduced in both chambers 





During the 1930's the average was about 900 individual motions intro- 
duced annually. But during the early war years of the last decade, when a 
Coalition Government of democratic parties was in power, the figure de- 
creased to between 550 and 600. Toward the close of the war years, when 
the Coalition was being criticized from within, the number increased to 
about 1,000. Since 1946, a general increase can be seen with a notable 


™ More exactly, the Parliamentary (Riksdag) Act, Art. 34, specifically provides that 
“Motions may be introduced . . . within fifteen days from the day the proposal con 
cerning the state and requirements of the administration was delivered to the house.” 
The state’s budget proposal is the first proposal of the Government. 
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exception in 1949, an off-election year when a sudden decrease occurred 
in both chambers. The general increase, however, continued during the 
following years, without any noticeable effect in the trend being brought 
about by the Social Democratic — Agrarian Coalition in the fall of 1951. 

The fact that fewer individual motions were introduced during the 
period of the wartime coalition may be attributed to the feeling of a need 
to co-operate and to support the Government. But there is a permanent 
tendency for the members of parties in power to use means other than 
motions to effect their legislative programs. This can be shown by a survey 
of the political affiliation of members who jointly or individually introduced 
motions in 1950 and 1953. These years were selected because between them 
the Agrarian party joined in a Government coalition and about the same 
number of individual motions was introduced the year before and the year 
after the coalition. The analysis revealed that members of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, which exclusively composed the Government in 1950, intro- 
duced proportionately fewer individual motions than other political parties. 
Social Democrats introduced an average of five motions per member in 
1950; Agrarians introduced an average of twenty-six; Liberals averaged 
thirteen; Conservatives, twenty-one; and Communists sixteen. There ap- 
pears to be a marked difference between the parties out of power and the 
party which composes the Government. 

Further evidence is given by comparing individual motions introduced 
by the Agrarian party in 1950 and in 1953. After the Agrarians had joined 
the Government in the fall of 1951, the average number of individual 
member's motions introduced by the Agrarian party dropped from twenty- 
six in 1950 to fourteen in 1953. During the same period the number of 
motions by members of other parties remained relatively stable.”* Pre- 
sumably, members of the Agrarian party had more direct influence on 
legislation in 1953 than individual motions afford, and in addition the 
party was more hesitant to offer individual motions criticizing the govern- 
ment of which they were then a part. It appears from the survey that 
individual members’ motions are often a political device used by parties 
out of power to criticize proposed Government legislation and to bring the 
Government's attention to special problem areas of party interest. 

The scope of most individual motions is rather limited. A substantial 
number involve relatively minor changes in the budget and very few 
actually propose statutory law. A few may call the Government’s attention 
to more or less individual problems reflecting the interest of a constituent. 


“In 1953 the Social Democrats averaged 5 individual proposals per member in the 
Second Chamber; Liberals, 13; Conservatives, 20; and Communists, 19. 
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The research necessary for motions from individual members is rela- 
tively limited in comparison to that required by most Government bills. 
It is also more difficult to trace the process whereby the research and draft- 
ing were carried out. However, some of the most obvious possibilities can 
be considered. 

The principal source of assistance in drafting and conducting research 
for individual motions is the political parties. Party members are often 
organized in special committees for discussing and handling proposals before 
they are introduced by individual members. Therefore some individual 
members’ motions can be interpreted as party proposals. The trend since 
the 1930's has been for political parties to organize a small staff under the 
party secretary for the purpose of assisting individual members and the 
party in preparing motions. The staff usually consists of from three to five 
employees, most of whom have received special training in political science 
and journalism. On special questions, legal experts may be called in by 
the party to assist in preparing legislative proposals.** 

Other sources of organized assistance are not easily discovered; a number 
of legislative services at the disposal of legislators in the United States are 
not available within the Swedish legislative process. It is not usual for 
members of Parliament to have had legal training, and only a few of them 
are capable of drafting proposals. No personal staff is provided by the state 
for members, and no central legislative agency has been established to 
supply research and drafting facilities. The Library of Parliament gives 
assistance to members in securing information, but there are no legislative 
research facilities and the library staff is not permitted to offer drafting 
services. However, Swedish state employees are occasionally members of 
Parliament, and information can be obtained from them and from party 
associates who work for the central agencies. 


SUMMARY AND COMPARISONS 


The number and variety of substantive legislative proposals introduced 
as Government bills indicate that the Government is the primary source 
of legislation in Sweden. The constitution not only clearly gives primary 
responsibility for the introduction of legislation to the Government but 
restricts original motions of individual members and limits the scope of 
proposals of the committees on Banking, Ways and Means, and the Consti- 
tution. Consequently, few proposals are introduced by committees, and 


* Most of the preceding information was gathered by personal interviews with Elis Histad, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Stockholm, and Conservative member of 
the Second Chamber, and with members of the legislative staff of the Conservative 
party. 
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only a small number of individual motions are actually more than minor 
amendments to Government measures or criticism of the Government by 
opposition parties. 

Research for important Government bills is ordinarily carried out by 
royal commissions, which are numerous and well supplied but are subject 
to strong Government influence. Ministries may determine areas of study, 
appoint members and experts, and furnish commission secretaries and staff. 
Despite this possibility of indirect influence by the Government, demo- 
cratic custom in Sweden permits the free expression of minority opinion. 
Information gathered through commission research using remiss, Law 
Council opinions, and other sources is substantial and is made readily avail- 
able, and is included in the drafts of Government bills. Although the 
approach used in royal commissions may at first appear expensive, the 
use of full-time ministry and central agency personnel offers advantages of 
experience and economy comparable to those that have encouraged the 
development of permanent legislative service agencies in the United States. 

Research for committee and individual members’ proposals is insig- 
nificant. The small number of committee proposals indicates that research 
is not an extensive part of committee work. The nature of individual 
motions suggests that they rarely necessitate investigative work and that 
the few that could be considered of any consequence are primarily party 
proposals, research for which is accomplished within the party framework. 

Within the framework of the Swedish parliamentary system with pro- 
portional representation, individual members tend to function as units of a 
political party which serves more as a legislative judge than as an initiator 
of legislative programs. The constitution clearly does not expect, and the 
legislative services are not available to encourage individual initiative to 
champion new legislative themes. If the Government in Sweden desires 
that a certrin question be investigated, it appoints a commission to investi- 
gate it. The way is open for any enterprising member of the Parliament to 
participate in the work of one or more commissions. But a Swedish member 
of Parliament, unlike his opposite number in the United States, cannot 
conduct a private inquiry at government expense. 

The Swedish parliamentary system expects active participation by the 
central agencies in the legislative process. Agency proposals in Sweden 
gain Government recognition through petita or special memoranda which 
may receive Government support and initiation. Research facilities are 
available in larger central agencies for encouraging agency-sponsored legisla- 
tion, and often members of Parliament are state employees. Although the 
present trend in the United States may be in the direction of departmental 
participation in presidential-supported measures in Congress, the relation- 
ship between the legislative and the executive branch can not be expected 
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to be continually co-operative.*’ This problem seems particularly acute in 
certain of our state governments. Administrators interested in legislation 
must often exercise persuasion on local representatives or other obliging 
legislators, and after an agency bill gets introduced it requires particularly 
careful and constant attention while it is under consideration in the legisla- 
ture, 

In the main, legislative research in Sweden is conducted before the 
legislative proposal is introduced. In the United States, the views of experts 
outside the government and of interested groups are obtained for the most 
part after the legislation is introduced and through public hearings. How- 
ever, there appears to be increasing interest in political action by labor 
unions and research leagues sponsored by industry, both of which conduct 
research prior to attempting to influence legislative proposals. 

In the United States, when judicial review is brought into play, con- 
sideration of the legislation occurs after the measure is enacted «nd the 
constitutional question has been correctly presented to the court. But in 
Sweden legal opinions and information are gathered before legislation is 
introduced. 

As a consequence of the fact that in Sweden research precedes the 
drafting and is included in the bill's text, legislative investigation is directed 
toward broad problem areas, from which arise specific proposals for legisla- 
tion. In the United States, the traditional approach has been to depend 
primarily on committee research, often narrowly directed toward specific 
proposals. But movements in the United States during recent years indicate 
an increasing emphasis in federal and state government on research bearing 
upon broad problem areas and executed prior to the introduction of specific 
bills. Thus legislators, swamped by numerous proposals in short sessions, 
are given an opportunity for more adequate preparation. On the federal 
level, the tendency in the United States is toward the appointment of 
government commissions and watch-dog and standing committees as well 
as toward the employment of bill-drafting and research staffs in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, the Office of Legislative Counsel, congressional 
committees, the Bureau of the Budget, and other federal agencies. On the 
state level there is a trend toward legislative councils, legislative budget 
boards, and reference libraries which conduct continuous research between 
sessions on budget matters and on other problem areas which need legis- 
lative attention.” 


™ The need for legislative services and its relation to this problem is considered by George 
Galloway, The Legislative Process in Congress (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1953), pp. 407-58. 

™See David W. Smith, “The Constitutionality of State Legislative Councils,” Western 
Political Quarterly, VIII (1955), 68. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS OF JANUARY 2, 1956 


Murray S. STEADMAN, Jr. 


Swarthmore College 


OLLOWING heated days of increasingly bitter debate over electoral 
Fr reform, the French National Assembly, on November 29, 1955, refused 

to vote confidence in the Government of Premier Edgar Faure. Since 
the negative tally of 318 votes exceeded by four an absolute majority of the 
Assembly, the Government was forced to resign, in keeping with the terms 
of Article 49 of the Constitution. 

The action of the Assembly was neither unexpected nor unusual. How- 
ever, since the Faure Government was the second to be overthrown by an 
absolute majority within 18 months, and since these actions occurred after 
the first 18-month period of the Parliament, the possibility of dissolution 
under Article 51 arose. After a moment of indecision, the Council of 
Ministers decided to request dissolution, and by decree of December 2 this 
was accomplished. New elections were scheduled for January 2, 1956. The 
normal life of the Assembly was therefore shortened by six months. 

The dissolution, the first under the 1946 Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic, resulted in vehement charges of bad faith from politicians op- 
posed to M. Faure, especially from his arch rival, Pierre Mendés-France. 
Despite frequent mutterings of “opportunism” and “unfairness,” the weight 
of legal opinion held that the dissolution was thoroughly constitutional. On 
the other hand, those French who always see a man on horseback just 
over the horizon sought to revive memories of Marshal MacMahon’s ill- 
fated dissolution of the Parliament during ('« earliest period of the Third 
Republic. 

Previous elections had done little to encourage the belief that the 
elections of January 2, 1956, would result in firm Parliamentary coalitions.’ 
As a result of the first elections under the Constitution, those of November 
10, 1946, the Communists, Socialists, and the MRP had among them 
three-quarters of the seats in the Assembly. This coalition of three highly 
disciplined parties, unique in French history, fell apart during 1947, largely 
over the questions of economic policy and of Indo-China. On May 4, the 


‘Glossary of terms: PC, Communist Party; SFIO, Socialist Party; UDSR, Democratic 
and Socialist Resistance Union; RPF, Rally of the French People (the Gaullist 
organization, which in 1952 and 1953 split into the Social Republicans and the ARS); 
ARS, Republican and Social Action group; Social Republicans (comprising two-thirds 
of the former RPF); ROR, Left yo > Rally (a holding company type of organi- 
zation including, in the 1951-55 mbly, the Radical Socialists and the UDSR); 
Moderates, a coalition of Center parties, including the Peasants, the Independent 
Peasants, and the Independent Republicans. In addition, the ARS frequently allied 
with the Moderates during the period 1953-55. UDCA, the Defense Union of 
Businessmen and Artisans (the Poujade Movement). 
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Communists voted against the Government in which they were participat- 
ing, and the tripartite era ended. With the Communists henceforth in 
the opposition, the center of political gravity moved from the Socialists 
further right to the RGR (the most powerful element of which were the 
Radical Socialists). 

Faced with the Communists on the left, and threats from the newly 
formed RPF on the right, the Third Force parties took the precaution of 
changing the electoral law prior to the elections of June 17, 1951." Even so, 
in terms of Parliamentary stability, the results were disappointing. Together, 
the opposition parties — the RPF and the PC — received 9,200,000 votes, 
as against 9,513,000 for the allied Center parties. 

Early in the life of the new Assembly, incensed over the passage of the 
Barangé law to aid Church schools, the Socialists left the Center coalition. 
Consequently, from 1951 onwards, the center of political gravity continued 
to move steadily to the right. Only the dynamism of M. Mendés-France’s 
Government (overthrown on February 5, 1955) relieved the unhappy 
spectacle of an Assembly divided against itself, impotent, and estranged 
from the electorate. Meanwhile, judging from public opinion polls, French 
voters were shifting to the left. 

For both the elections of 1951 and of 1956, the electoral law in effect 
was that of May 9, 1951. To show the changes brought about by this law, 
a few words are in order about the electoral system used in 1946 for the 
election of the first National Assembly under the Constitution. In contrast 
to the classical formula of the Third Republic of single-member districts 
with two ballots, there was established a system of proportional representa- 
tion, using the departments as electoral districts. Included in this plan was 
the principle of the blocked list, which deprived the voter of any right 
to change the order in which the names of candidates appeared on a party 
ticket. Clearly, as experience showed, this system favored the most disci- 
plined mass parties. 

With the objective of limiting the Parliamentary representation of both 
Left and Right, the Government of Henri Queille by a narrow margin 
pushed through its “reform” bill, designed to increase the Parliamentary 
strength of the Center groups. In the Paris area (Seine; Seine-et-Oise), 
where the PC and the RPF were strong, the law retained straight P.R. 
For the other departments the law provided for a list system with one 
ballot. Inside a single electoral area (i.c., usually a department, but in the 
case of a few large departments, a part thereof) parties could ally them- 
selves (“s’apparenter”). Any single party or any coalition receiving more 
* The official returns for 1951 may be found in a Government publication entitled Les 


Elections Législatives du 17 Juin 1951, on sale at La Documentation Francaise (16, 
rue Lord-Byron, Paris). 
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than 50 per cent of all the votes cast received all the seats. If this did not 
happen, straight P.R. was used to determine each party’s share. The law 
also provided for preferential voting and for ticket splitting, but under such 
restrictive conditions as to be virtually inoperable. In order to keep down 
the number of purely local parties, the privilege of forming coalitions was 
given only to parties or groups presenting candidates under the same label 
in at least 30 of France’s 90 departments. 

It has been necessary to describe the 1951 law at some length since, 
although it came under bitter attack, it was retained for the 1956 elections. 
As applied in 1951, the system penalized PC and RPF voters, for the reason 
that other parties could not or would not form alliances (“apparente- 
ments”) with them. Despite obvious evidence that the tactical situation 
had changed, it was politically not possible to adopt any other system for 
1956. 

On January 2, 1956, the French voter confronted a wide choice of 
alternatives. From about 5,000 candidates, most of whom were included 
in some 27 national parties or groups, the electorate was asked to choose 
544 deputies from Metropolitan France (30 Algerian deputies were to be 
elected at some later date). The system of alliances also offered a broad 
selection. Although no party allied itself with the PC, the Socialists had 
contracted 56 alliances (mostly with the Radical Socialists); the Radical 
Socialists, 67 alliances (mostly with the Socialists); the MRP, 52 alliances 
(with Moderates and with pro-Faure Radical Socialists); the Moderates had 
various alliances with the MRP and the Social Republicans; and the 
Social Republicans, 37 alliances (mostly with the Moderates). 

Viewed from a less myopic angle, the offerings could be boiled down to 
the following general choices: (1) the Communists; (2) the actual coali- 
tion under M. Faure (MRP, Independents, RGR); (3) the Republican 
Front (Socialists, plus Mendés-France Radical Socialists); (4) the ex- 
Gaullist groups; (5) the various groups supporting M. Poujade. Most 
observers, ruling out the ex-Gaullists and the Poujadists, expected the con- 
test to be a three-way battle. The biggest question appeared to be the 
strength of the Republican Front. 

On nearly the eve of the elections, the newspaper L’Express, which 
acted as the vehicle for M. Mendés-France, gleefully announced the results 
of the latest poll taken by the French Institute of Public Opinion.’ The 
answers indicated that 24 per cent of the respondents favored the actual 
coalition, 13 per cent were for the PC, 37 per cent supported the Republi- 
can Front, and 26 per cent replied “don’t know” or gave a different choice. 


| 


* L'Express, Dec. 29, 1955. The headline accompanying the story of the poll results was 
entitled, “Bond en avant du Front Républicain.” 
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According to the pollsters, the Republican Front had improved its position 
during the previous fortnight by four percentage points, and a trend was 
claimed. 

Before, as immediately after, the elections, personalities played at least 
as large a role as issues. Led by flamboyant Pierre Mendés-France and 
scholarly Guy Mollet, the Republican Front played the campaign by ear. 
If Norman peasants wanted his views on alcohol, and not on foreign policy, 
M. Mendés-France, with regret, to be sure, obliged them. Art the same 
time, M. Faure could share with his Jura constituents fond memories of the 
past, while the Communists promised all things to all men. M. Poujade’s 
followers livened up opposition meetings with barrages of ripe tomatoes 
and, occasionally, not-so-ripe potatoes. Among the few commitments of 
the Poujadists which seemed unambiguous was their promise to call a 
convocation of the Erats-Généraux, not seen in France since the Revolution. 

Foreign observers, apparently in desperate search for rational issues, 
insisted that the primary question was what to do in Algeria. In an objec- 
tive sense, this was the number one political question; but it was handled 
by the campaigners as though it were a Parliamentary, not a partisan, 
problem. Except for the Communists, all major parties agreed that the 
French must remain in Algeria. They rarely bothered to discuss in detail 
how this objective might be attained. 

As anticipated, nearly 22 million voters, or some 82 per cent of those 
eligible, turned out to the polls. About a million and a half more women 
than men voted. There was no violence. Late in the evening of January 2 
the returns were disseminated by the Ministry of the Interior, to be given 
to the public through radio, television, and the press. Party zealots aside, 
the public took the results calmly and, often, cynically. On January 6, 
returns from all overseas districts except one (in New Caledonia) were 
announced. (In Algeria, which is considered part of Metropolitan France, 
the election of 30 deputies was postponed.) The overseas contests for 50 
seats resulted in no significant change in the composition of the Assembly.* 

What were the outstanding characteristics of the elections? As observed 
by M. Jacques Fauvet, the very able political editor of Le Monde, and by 
other impartial commentators, they were as follows:* 


*The party designation of the overseas deputies is given in the New York Times of 
January 7, 1956. 
*Le a Jan. 4, 1956, and Le Figaro of the same date. M. Fauvet discussed generalities 
only. 
The figures used above are based on comparisons between Assembly party 
strength as of December 1, 1955, and of January 25, 1956. For the complete statistics, 
see Table I. 
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1. The Communists gained a large number of seats — 52 — while 
the ex-Gaullists (Social Republicans) dropped more than 40. Many of the 
leaders of this party failed to retain their Assembly seats. 


2. The Poujade Movement was spectacularly successful, obtaining 52 
seats from scratch. With the almost complete breakdown of the system of 
party alliances, straight P.R. came into play, favoring the extremist parties. 


3. Both the Moderates and the MRP lost heavily, the latter from 87 
to 73. The Moderate groups declined from 135 to 95 seats. 


4. The Republican Front held its own better than did the govern- 
mental coalition headed by M. Faure. The Socialists, the leading element 
in the Front, lost four seats. In total, the left-of-center coalition received 
around 160 seats, the right-of-center coalition, about 200. 


TABLE | 
DistTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


As of December |, 1955 As of January 25, 19% 

PC J 98 150 

SPIO 2... 103 94 
Radical Socialists 76 57 

UDSR 23 19 

ROR — 14 
Overseas Independents 16 10 

MRP 87 73 
Moderates 9% 

(Including ARS, Peasants, and 
Independent Peasants) 

Social Republicans .. 21 

UDCA 52 
Unaffiliated ; 8 
Vacant : 31 (inc. Algeria) 
Contested 2 

Total 626° 


* The decrease of one seat is accounred for by the cession of French India to India. Of the 626 
pone Oe elected from what is termed Metropolitan France. With Algeria, the number 


ye at EAR A 1955, is reported in No. 27 (Dec., 1955) of the 

Y ag Press and Information Service of of the French Embessy from 

flew Yok cha "rhs ures to Jonny 1.108, av Tram the Masry ofthe Inerio, ehdr 

reported in Le Monde of elections defecti by in 

- ~ pl-l,—he, ~h jad — $--—f I, —p-4- 
time. 





5. Making allowance for the temporary decrease in the membership 
of the Assembly (because of Algeria), more than one-third of the present 
deputies — Communists plus Poujadists — are hostile to the constitutional 
bases of the Fourth Republic. 
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A more detailed analysis of the election returns by departments suggests 
these additional characteristics: 


1. Because of the increased size of the electorate, the PC, along with 
all other parties except the Social Republicans, received more votes than 
in 1951. But percentagewise, in Metropolitan France, the PC figure (at 25.6 
per cent) was practically unchanged from that of 1951. The Communists 
gained in industrial areas, and receded in rural regions. 


2. North of the Loire the Socialists gained; like the PC, they lost in 
the South. In the West-Central areas Poujadism affected the Socialists 
adversely. However, their share of the total vote rose slightly from 14.4 to 
15 per cent. 


3. Although most of the right-of-center parties profited from the 
collapse of the ex-Gaullists, the Poujadists were the main beneficiaries. 


4. The strength of the MRP shifted regionally. The party lost heavily 
in the Southwest and in the Rhone Valley, but it showed impressive gains 
in Alsace. It made a poor showing in the Paris area. 


Except for the Communists and the followers of M. Poujade, the 
Franch appeared to conceal well any enthusiasm they may have felt over 
the electoral results. Both scholars and commentators agreed that it would 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, to escape the sort of immobilisme which 


had characterized the previous Assembly. The disillusioned conservative 
newspaper Le Figaro warned its readers in a front-page editorial that the 
fate of the regime was at stake.* 

While it would be ridiculous to contend that the political difficulties 
of France stem in any large degree from the evils of its electoral system, 
it is clear that the 1951 law makes it extraordinarily hard to elect deputies 
who can form stable Parliamentary coalitions. One frequently proposed 
solution is to return to the classical formula, with elections in single- 
member districts and two ballots. This solution would presumably favor 
loosely organized parties, such as the Radica! Socialists, and would therefore 
continue to be opposed by the stronger, more disciplined groups.’ 

Alternatively, it might be possible to establish a majority system, with 
two ballots, using electoral districts which choose not more than four or 
five deputies. As the distinguished French scholar M. Francois Goguel sees 


* Le Figaro, Jan. 4, 1956. 


*The argument is that parties of principle, such as the PC and the Socialists, are not 
especially interested in the personality of the average deputy. On the other hand, 
the Radical Socialists, who were the politicians par excellence of the Third Republic, 
emphasize grass-roots contacts, oratory, and personality, and avoid questions of prin- 
ciple if possible. In a head-on contest in a single-member district, the odds favoring 
a Radical Socialist candidate would in general probably be better than under a 
multi-tmember constituency system 
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it, this approach would force neighboring parties to form coalition lists on 
the second ballot. If the coalition list made the individuals on it defend 
a common program, party differences might be toned down. In turn, “this 
identity of electoral interest would facilitate the formation in Parliament 
of a coherent and stable governing majority.” * 

Regardless of what solution may eventually be adopted, one thing is 
crystal clear: the present electoral system plays into the hands of those 
who would destroy the Fourth Republic. As insurance for both institu- 
tional and constitutional survival, it would be well for democratically 
minded French statesmen to make constructive changes, in this as well as 
in other areas, while there is still time. 


"Wenngete France under The Fourth Republic (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1952), p. 16 





THE SICILIAN ELECTIONS IN ITALY * 
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the polls in Sicily to elect the Third Regional Assembly. The 

electoral campaign and the results, which involved almost one-tenth 
of the total Italian electorate, were closely attended by all party leaders, for 
the Sicilian elections, although colored by local traditions and local issues, 
were the first large-scale indication of the Italian political mood since the 
national elections of June, 1953. 

Hard on the heels of the Sicilian election the government of Mario 
Scelba at Rome fell. For many months dissatisfaction with the coalition 
government of the Christian Democratic party and its three (later two) 
minor party allies had been voiced, while rumors of an “opening to the 
left” with the support of Pietro Nenni’s Socialist party increased. At the 
time of the writing of this paper Antonio Segni had just succeeded in patch- 
ing up differences within the Christian Democratic party and placating the 
demands of the allied Democratic Socialist and Liberal parties, while the 
Republicans agreed to stand by loyally, to form a new Italian government. 

Is a fundamental realignment of Italian politics in the offing? Will 
Italian socialism, baffled, divided, and submerged in the past, finally free 
itself from the Communist party in the present? Can the big, unwieldy 
Christian Democratic party continue to hold together all the disparate ele- 
ments which contribute to its strength, keep its minor party allies in line, 
and flirt with the Socialists? 

This paper does not propose to answer these larger questions, but will 
examine the Sicilian elections comparatively to shed some light upon 
Italian politics in general. By indicating concretely what has been happen- 
ing in one important region of Italy it may point to the trend of national 
political development. 

The island of Sicily, only eighty-five miles from the shore of Africa, has 
had a unique succession of rulers — Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Byzan- 
tines, Arabs, Normans, Swabians, Angevins, Spaniards, and Bourbons — 
before coming under a national Italian government whose vigor and interest 
lay in the north rather than the south of the country. While Sicily has 


O: JUNE 5 of last year, 2,322,616 Italian men and women went to 


* Work on this article was done while living for eight months in Sicily as a Fulbright 
research scholar. | am especially grateful to Dr. Giovanni Schepis, Chief of the 
Electoral Services Division in the Ministry of the Interior, the ‘Hon. Salvatore 
Cimino of the Sicilian Regional Assembly, Dr. Elio Caranti of the University of Rome, 
and Dr. Cesare Castellano of the University of Palermo for counsel and aid 
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made uncommon gifts of great men to the stream of Italian political and 
cultural life, the island by geography, tradition, and temperament still 
stands apart from the “continent” — as a Sicilian says when referring to 
the mainland of Italy. 

From June to August, 1943, Sicily was the first part of Europe to feel 
the massive assault of the Allied forces preparatory to their landing, and 
the first region of Italy to be “liberated.” Under military government dur- 
ing the hard-fought campaign for the Italian peninsula, Sicily was in a 
certain sense cut off from the Italian politics of the mainland. Indeed, the 
war effectively ended for Palermo ten months before the Allied troops 
reached Rome, and more than a year and a half before Milan was finally 
cleared of Fascist rule. 

The call to independence was not new to Sicilians. Almost a hundred 
years before, the Sicilians had demanded full autonomy from Naples only 
to be bombed into submission by Ferdinand I]. From 1943 to 1946 isolation 
and the material-moral devastation of the war again stirred strong feelings 
for independence or autonomy. This time, the play of the autonomist 
movement was in the hands of the men who could control the backward 
agrarian economy of the island better without fresh breezes of reform from 
Rome, but at the extreme end there was also a clandestine group of volun- 
teer troops animated by ideas of secession. 

Responsible leaders at Rome had to move in haste. It should be remem- 
bered that up te this point no elections save communal elections had been 
held in Italy, and the government of De Gasperi continued as a modus 
vivendi prior to the important referendum on the monarchy and the 
election of an Assembly to frame a constitution. Under these circumstances 
it was by legislative decree No. 455 of May 15, 1946, that the status of 
region, with certain autonomous powers vested in a regional assembly, was 
conferred upon the island of Sicily. 

The elections for the First Regional Assembly of Sicily and its ninety 
seats were held on April 20, 1947, before the Italian peace treaty had been 
ratified and before the Italian constitution had been approved. The force 
of the independence-autonomist feeling was not entirely spent by the early 
concession of a regional status and the Movimento Indipendentista Siciliano 
was followed by 171,470 votes which gave that party eight seats in the 
Regional Aseembly. The Communists, meanwhile, pursuing the advantages 
of their organization during the war and the subsequent economic-moral 
collapse, had clasped the Socialists in a “front” entitled Blocco del Popolo. 
At a time when party life was still inchoate in Italy, after twenty years of 
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fascism, and no formula of a democratic coalition had yet been tried on 
national election returns, the Social-Communists swept ahead of every 
other group in Sicily, capturing twenty-nine seats in the Regional Assembly 
with a total of 591,870 votes. 

Adding the Blocco del Popolo (30.4 per cent) and the Movimento 
Indipendentista Siciliano (8.8 per cent), a perilous portion of 39.2 per cent 
of the Sicilian electorate in 1947 was willing to submit the new region to 
radical departures in Italian politics. But even this did not tell the full 
story of the alarm among moderates. A curious coalition which called itself 
the Democratic Liberal — Ordinary Fellow or Man in the Street (Uomo 
Qualunque) Bloc, rather barren of program except political scepticism and 
poking fun at the pretentiousness of all political parties, managed to win 
358,026 supporters and seventeen seats in the Regional Assembly, another 
18.3 per cent of the electorate! 

These facts of the 1947 election only serve to highlight the shaky days 
of the Christian Democrats at the opening of the Italian Republic and 
the beginning of an experiment in regionalism with a tenth of the Italian 
population. Running far behind the Social-Communists and only a little 
ahead of the Qualunquists, the Christian Democrats of Sicily began to 
govern the island through a giunta of the Regional Assembly in which tne 


party itself held only twenty seats backed by 20.5 per cent of the voting 
electorate. 


Four years later, in 1951, the Christian Democrats had advanced to 31.2 
per cent of the Sicilian votes and took thirty seats in the Second Regional 
Assembly; on June 5, 1955, the Christian Democrats scored another success 
when they were supported by 38.6 per cent of the Sicilian votes and ob- 
tained thirty-seven of the ninety seats in the Third Regional Assembly. By 
any index the steady gains of the Christian Democrats in Sicily, from 400,- 
084 votes in 1947 to 895,318 votes in 1955, have given that party a com- 
manding lead and a true responsibility for the future development of the 
island. 

Yet the most interesting question from the point of view of the Italian 
political structure is: “Where did the gains of the Christian Democrats 
come from? The left? The right? And what significance does this have for 
the national political scene?” 

The greatest attention of Italian commentators and the almost exclusive 
attention of popular American studies of Italian elections has been focused 
upon the particular gains or losses of the Communist party with its Socialist 
ally. In Sicily, despite the fact that the regional government has been in the 
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hands of the Christian Democrats and their allies for eight years and 
despite the fact that economic conditions have improved significantly, 
thanks to subventions from Rome (spurred on by significant American aid), 
the percentage of votes for the combined Communist-Socialist ticket in 1955 
was .1 per cent greater than in 1947! 

Indeed, there seems to have been a remarkable cohesion of Social-Com- 
munist votes: in the first regional election the Social-Communists obtained 
30.4 per cent; in the second, 30.2; in the national political election of 
1953 for the Chamber of Deputies, 29.3; and in the third regional elec- 
tion, 30.5 per cent. But all is not so simple as these figures imply, for there 
has been an interesting ebb and flow within the moderate and the extreme 
left which would indicate that Social(Communism is barely holding its 
own while the Christian Democrats may have absorbed some of the left's 
actual or potential adherents. 

In 1947, for example, in addition to the heterogeneous elements within 
the Qualunquist 358,026 votes, certainly some of them very disaffected 
people, there was a scattering of parties (Sicilian Union of Labor, Sicilian 
Social Reconstruction party, Sicilian Humanitarian League, Democracy of 
Labor, Progressive Workers party, etc.) which gathered 84,842 votes. By 
1951 the Qualunquist movement had disappeared and in 1955, leaving out 
two tiny splinters of the Liberal party and the Movimento Sociale Italiano, 
the partitini collected only 21,523 votes. If the Social-Communist percent- 
age has remained constant since 1947, therefore, it has not won any adher- 
ents from all the miscellaneous followers of the Qualunquists or the little 
parties which have been merged into the main streams of Sicilian politics. 

A second bit of evidence that the SocialCommunists have been barely 
holding their own while the Christian Democrats have reaped a part of 
what might have been their grain is furnished by the crushing defeat of 
the Social! Democrat-Republican Alliance, whose followers would not jump 
into communism but do swing over to Pietro Nenni’s Socialists when that 
party shows some inclination to leave the tail of the big red kite. 

In 1947 the Democratic Socialists of Giuseppe Saragat and the Republi- 
cans drew 156,745 votes or 8.0 per cent of the voters for the First Regional 
Assembly of Sicily. In the national political elections of 1953 — where the 
Socialists ran a ticket separate from the Communists — the Democratic 
Socialists and Republicans between them could pull only 4.2 per cent of 
the Sicilian voters to their standards. In 1955, when the Nenni Socialists 
finally decided to split the Blocco del Popolo in Sicily and run their own 
candidates in the regional elections, for the first time free of the Commu- 
nist combine, the vote of the Democratic Socialist-Republican Alliance 
fell even more catastrophically to 72,365 or 3.1 per cent of the voters. 
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Once again, if the SocialCommunist average has hovered at 30 per cent 
of the Sicilian electorate over the past eight years, they have not captured 
any of the 4 per cent lost by the moderate left nor, to repeat, have they won 
any of the dissidents from the welter of odd groups which existed in 1947. 
Given the nature of political life, it is probably fair to say that some old 
and new voters did move into Social(Communist ranks from the moderate 
left and the fractional parties of all colors, but just as many moved out — 
most probably into the ranks of the Christian Democrats. 

The most notable fact for the left, finally, was the strong gain of the 
Socialist party as it ran a separate list of candidates in the last election for 
the Regional Assembly. Between the 1953 political elections and the 1955 
regional elections Nenni’s followers picked up almost 56,000 votes or in- 
creased their percentage of the electors from 7.5 to 9.7. This, however, 
further demonstrates seepage back and forth among the moderate followers 
without any detriment to the Christian Democrats, who went right on 
improving their percentage of the vote. The Socialists gained 2.2 per cent 
over 1953. But at the same time the Communists and the Democratic 
Socialist-Republican Alliance lost 2.1 per cent! 

Turning away for the moment from the behavior of the Social-Com- 
munists which has worried so many American commentaries bent towards 
quick economic aid for Italy, it is a singular fact that the right has also had 
a remarkably consistent following over the past eight years in Sicily. If we 
lump together Liberals, Monarchists, Qualunquists, and Movimento Sociale 
Italiano as the “right” over the past elections for the Regional Assembly 
and use the last political election of 1953 as a recent check, we find that 
in 1947 the right got 27.8 per cent of the Sicilian vote, in 1951 it obtained 
27.2 per cent, in 1953 it carried 27.9 per cent, and in 1955 it polled 26.8 
per cent —a slight dip entirely attributable to the ineptitude of the Mov 
mento Sociale Italiano. 

With 30 per cent of the vote held by the Social-Communists and about 
10 per cent by Fascists over the last eight years, it is no wonder that the 
Christian Democrats have had to feel their way along the path of govern- 
ment in Sicily, leaning upon the monarchists to keep their balance. But the 
loss by the right, as a bloc, of only one per cent of the voters does not 
explain how the Christian Democrats forged ahead from 20.5 per cent of 
the total in 1947 to 38.6 per cent in 1955, 

Once again we are drawn to the conclusion that the right, like the left, 
has barely held its own while the Christian Democrats have drawn off 
the potential followers. The clearest support for this view lies in the fact 
that the 171,470 voters for the Movimento Indipendentista Siciliano did 
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not swell the totals of the right as they fused into the major Sicilian parties. 
That a good share of these votes should have gone into parties of the right 
is shown by an analysis of the eight deputies elected under the MIS banner 
to the First Regional Assembly and their subsequent party affiliation: 


Names It Assembly (1947) 2nd Assembly (1951) 
Bongiorno, V. National Monarchist 
Caccopardo, R. Sicilian Democratic Union (Liberal)  ¢ 
Caltabiano, G. Sicilian Autonomist-Independence Bloc 
Castrogiovanni, A. Sicilian Autonomist-Independence Bloc 
Drago, ©. Sicilian Democratic Union (Liberal) 
Gallo, C. (not a candidate) 
Germana, ©. Sicilian Autonomist-Independence Union 

(Liberal) 

Landolina, P. (not a candidate) 


The parties of the right, furthermore, were no more successful in drain- 
ing off the supporters of the parritini than the parties of the left. If, there- 
fore, the combined Liberals, Monarchists, and Fascists have keep about 27 
per cent of the Sicilian electorate in tow over the last eight years, they have 
not succeeded in utilizing the independence-autonomist vote which ac- 
counted for 8.8 per cent of the voters in 1947 and the scattering of votes 
given to the tiny parties which once totaled 4.4 per cent. Again, given the 
nature of political life, it is probably fair to say that voters from these two 
groups did move into the parties of the right, but just as many followers of 
the parties of the right moved into the ranks of the Christian Democrats. 

The gain by the Christian Democrats of 18.1 per cent from 1947 to 1955 
in the three regional elections of Sicily is almost precisely balanced by the 
losses of the Social Democrats — Republicans (-4.9), the indipendentista 
autonomista movements (-8.8), and the partitini (-4.3) or 18.0 per cent. 

Two important conclusions result from this tracking of the Sicilian 
regional elections in juxtaposition with the 1951 political election, con- 
clusions which apply to the island, but may shed some light on the general 
nature of Italian politics: first, the polarization of a heterogeneous electorate 
around the standard of the Christian Democrats; second, the slow decline 
of extremism — with radicals of both left and right edging over to the 
moderates. Recruits to the ranks of the Christian Democrats have come 
from both right and left: the strength of autonomists, independents, social 
democrats, and republicans has come through the fingertips of both the 
right and the left hand, so that very diverse instincts are now lodged in one 
body. At the same time not only have the radical views of separatism dis- 
appeared in Sicily, but the electorate is more and more wary of solutions 
offered by either the Communists or the Fascists. The Communists dropped 
only one per cent in the total Sicilian vote during the last two years, but it 
is instructive that their part of the Social-Communist strength fell from 
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73 to 69.1 per cent between 1953 and 1955. The alternative totalitarian 
solution offered by the Movimento Sociale Italiano has fared even worse: 
whereas it garnered 12.8 per cent of the electorate in 1951 it was reduced to 
9.6 per cent in 1955. In addition, while it began by being the strongest 
single party of the right, its votes have now fallen significantly below the 
Monarchists. 

The rapid flight of diverse people and opinions into the all-embracing 
arms of the Christian Democratic party in Sicily has provoked equivocal 
programs and personal clashes. For example, the Social(Communists have 
accused the Christian Democratic-National Monarchist giunta of the 
Regional Assembly of “working hand and glove with faseist allies” wile the 
parties of the right have blamed the Christian Democratic party for “adopt- 
ing the Communist program instead of resisting it.”” Strange as it may seem, 
there is a particle of truth in both these charges. How could it be otherwise 
for a party which spans the political spectrum from socialism to fascism? 
A party which has taken electors wherever they came from — the church, 
the liberal labor unions, the conservative peasantry, intellectuals dis- 
couraged by the slowness of the Social Democrats to gain popular support, 
and the. middle-sized businessman or merchant who found better profit 
and protection through the government party agents, backed by Rome, than 
either the Liberals or Monarchists could offer? 

Another important aspects of Sicilian politics has been the efforts of a 
group of younger Christian Democrats — the Initiative bloc inspired by 
Secretary Amintore Fanfani — to promote a more dynamic, programmatic 
party on an island which has a long and continuing history of personal 
clientelism. Even within the sure adherents of the Christian Democracy 
there were divisions upon tactics and candidates as the members of the 
younger group sought to organize along bureaucratic lines, more in accord 
with mainland politics, but were compelled again and again to face the 
strength of such traditional and personally respected leaders as Franco 
Restivo and Giuseppe Alessi, who could garner an impressive vote and win 
their colleagues’ support for the regional presidency. Nevertheless, clientel- 
ism is on the wane in Sicily as elsewhere, for economic reforms are eroding 
the social pattern upon which it exists, and the Christian Democratic party 
is undergoing the frictions natural to such a process. 

Any party which had soared from 20.5 per cent of the electorate to 
38.6 per cent in the course of eight years would have experienced severe 
internal pains. In the more economically advanced areas of the island 
the strain of the new membership in the party ranks was stronger than else- 
where and produced dramatic figures. Catania went from 79,623 votes in 
1947 to 181,523 in 1955; Messina advanced from 49,427 in 1947 to 125,851 
in 1955; and Palermo skyrocketed from 62,356 in 1947 to 185,885 in 1955 — 
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practically tripling the Christian Democratic vote over eight years. On top 
of this, the party was embarked upon a regional experiment in an island 
sullen with ideas of separatism and badly beaten by the war; an island 
which had never had any real experience in its history with democratic 
party government; an island which, though not as poor as Calabria or 
Basilicata, still falls behind the Italian standard of living. Thus, the lagging 
steps of the government (in getting land reform going), the shifting and 
swaying (in respect to the sick sulphur mines of the interior), the daily 
compromises with this or that group within the party (the whole debate 
on private exploitation of petroleum deposits us. state monopoly), the 
wheedling, bribing, and intimidating of other parties (the need to keep a 
majority of 46 votes with only 20 seats in 1947, 30 seats in 1951, and 37 
seats in 1955), can all be explained by the magnitude of the challenge to 
govern and the mushrooming of the party with elements recruited from 
both the left and the right. 

It is not the intention of this paper to say that Sicily is Italy in miniature. 
Far from it. Yet Sicily is one important region of Italy and the currents of 
its politics easily swirl across the Tyrrhenian Sea from Palermo to Rome. 
It certainly has been noted by the political leaders of the Christian Demo- 
crats that in the last regional election the party did very well without the 
alliance of Giuseppe Saragat’s Democratic Socialists, the ever-dwindling 
Republicans captained by Randolfo Pacciardi and Ugo La Malfa, and the 
Liberals under their conservative secretary, Giovanni Malagodi, with whom 
they have been playing ball in Rome; that the further decline of these 
parties in Sicily makes them even more uncertain support at Rome; that 
Pietro Nenni’s Socialists, when they speak independently of the Commu- 
nists, have a dynamism which must be watched; and, finally, above all 
things, that they must keep the diverse membership of their own party 
together. 

All these elements are present in the national Italian picture — naturally 
making allowances for the differences of the economy and the differences 
of party strength from one region to another. If the Segni government is 
stronger than the Scelba government, it is only because it has been more 
successful in reconciling dissident elements within the Christian Demo- 
cratic party: the ministry without portfolio for administrative reform given 
to Guido Gonella and the ministry of finance given to young Giulio 


Andreotti were significant concessions to the Concentration group of the 


Christian Democratic party, oriented about the highly respected former 
Prime Minister Giuseppe Pella, which helped torpedo the Scelba govern- 
ment. 
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It may be that the Sicilians have given further evidence that the 
floundering of an amorphous Christian Democratic party of necessity must 
continue; that the watchful-waiting for a long-overdue free Socialist party 
will continue to add its catalyst to the political brew; that the collapse 
of the laic parties may go on — perhaps leaving a perilous void in Italian 
political life — and that the conservatives are stil] strong, groping for some 
base among the parties of the right or, failing that, willing to make terms 
with the Christian Democratic party itself. 
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The great tribunal is accused, among other things, of having ignored 

the controlling force of precedent, of having been faithless to the 
established doctrine of stare decisis. Anglo-American judges have often 
commented on this doctrine, particularly with regard to its application to 
private law.’ However, in some minds there has been and continues to be 
a confusion of the private law doctrine of stare decisis with the role of 
precedent in constitutional law. This much is clear: ordinary law is con- 
cerned with rules which can be applied with precision to the majority of 
the legal problems that continually arise; constitutional law, on the other 
hand, is concerned with doctrines; and rules in private law, unlike doctrines 
in constitutional law, only occasionally compete with other rules for recog- 
nition and acceptance by the courts. In the field of private law we demand 
a degree of certainty that is not attainable — nor would it be wholly desir- 
able — in the field of constitutional law. 

The validity of every municipal ordinance and of every state and 
national statute which intimately affects individual freedom or personal 
rights is a subject of legitimate judicial inquiry in the light of current ideas 
and understandings; and a considerable proportion of such legislation comes 
up for judicial consideration. Careful students of American government 
know that in such cases a judicial view of what is just in a constitutional 
sense cannot be based solely on judicial precedent. The able and consci- 
entious judge must consider other appropriate foundations for action. The 
telling words of the present Chief Justice written in the school segregation 
case sets forth this truth in positive language. He refused to “turn the clock 
back” to old authority. “We must consider public education in the light of 
its full development and its present place in American life throughout the 
Nation,” he declared. “Only in this way can it be determined if segregation 
in public schools deprives these plaintiffs of the equal protection of the 
laws.” * Judges who in the past have searched for appropriate foundations 
for their decisions in constitutional cases have added to judicial precedent 
some consideration of what is politically appropriate, what history is 
thought to teach, and what are the supposed economic realities. With the 


O * AGAIN the United States Supreme Court is under attack. 


‘See Rex v. Taylor, (1950) 2 K.B. 368 at 371. See also the dissent in Washington + 
Dawson, 264 U.S. 219 at 238. 


* Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 at 492-493 (1954) 
87 
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decision of the United States Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of Educa 
tion discoveries in the realm of psychology also have acquired the force 
of authority. 

Precedent in constitutional law would be more meaningful if the facts 
encountered in this field fell normally into easy patterns comparable to 
those found in cases dealing with deeds, wills, and contracts. But in consti- 
tutional law facts tend to be elusive, and when once isolated, they often 
lend themselves to varied interpretations. This attempt to isolate constitu- 
tionally significant facts leads judges along many paths. In their required 
search for the indefinable line which separates national and state power 
and for the elusive meanings of liberty, property, and equality the judges 
rationally may find the facts upon which issues turn in such diverse writings 
as Hawkers and Walkers in Early America, Deep Delta Country, and 
The Story of Religion in America.’ 

The contrast here with private law needs not be labored. Wills are 
made by the thousands and contracts by the tens of thousands every day. 
Numberless arrangements are made for the custody of children; damages 
are assessed in an amazing array of negligence cases; and a shocking number 
of crimes are committed with almost clocklike regularity. An application 
of the then existing law is bound to cause pain to a considerable proportion 
of those concerned. Consequently, in an effort to achieve new meaning for 
the law, any one of these hundreds of thousands of incidents might be 
made the occasion for a high court review of old precedent. But the 
proportion of situations where such attempts are made is infinitesimal. If 
potential parties to such litigation are not themselves aware of the fact, at 
least their counsel know that, as Brandeis once wrote in reference to private 
law, “it is more important that the appropriate rule be settled than that it 
be settled right.” * Of course, learned counsel in a private law action may 
have trouble in proving his facts in court in any given case; but the forget- 
fulness of witnesses, the vagaries of juries, and the confusion in the minds 
of some judges affect the application, more than the character of the rule. 

Nothing is said here to suggest that Anglo-American private law has 
the fixity and certainty of that of the Medes and Persians. In private law 
the courts do act to mold and give new meaning to established rules, to 
adjust them — to a modest degree — to change. A survey of the common 
law itself testifies to this fact. But the change here tends to be gradual and 
is not normally associated with the social and political philosophy of the 
judges. In searching for clear examples of the work of common law judges 


*See Nippert v. Richmond, 327 U.S. 416 at 435 (1946); Kotch v. Board of Pilot Commis- 
sioners, 330 U.S. 552 at 558 (1947); and Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1 at 
9 (1947). 


* Burnet v. Coronado Oil and Gas Co., 285 U.S. 393 at 406 (1932). 
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in their guiding the growth of the law, attention has been called, on more 
than one occasion, to the classic shift in the law dealing with the liability 
of contracting parties to third persons. Here the rule that was laid down in 
Winterbottom v. Wright® was gradually weakened in a number of decisions 
until by the opinion of Judge Cardozo in MacPherson v. Buick Motor Com- 
pany® it was effectively overturned, a shift that was made without legis- 
lative guidance. The growth of the law here merely indicates that occa- 
sionally private law may depart successfully from “the fundamental prin- 
ciple of uniformity which characterizes all good law.” " The black letter 
books have never been able to hide the fact that out on an identifiable 
horizon such law is characterized by growth and development. 

The uncertain function of precedent in that corpus we describe as con- 
stitutional law becomes easily apparent when one bears in mind that while 
a large portion of the law of the Constitution is fashioned out of judicial 
decisions, much of it, by the very nature of a constitution, falls outside such 
actions. There are two areas of constitutional law that are unaffected by 
the judicial gloss on the document of 1789. The one deals with a variety 
of issues between parties that can be presented to a court in the form of an 
ordinary action at law, but issues which the courts, under the guidance of 
the United States Supreme Court, have described as political and have 
refused to hear. This refusal has been based on the view that resolution 


of such issues must be reserved to the frankly political arms of the govern- 
ment. That the lines demarking this area have not been logically drawn 
does not alter the fact that the courts have recognized and respected these 
lines. 


The other area is concerned with a group of constitutional conflicts that 
touch on the basic structure of government. An understanding of the 
nature, scope, and meaning of the division of powers or of the separation of 
powers — to take two formidable examples — can not be formed solely out 
of those sporadic, though generally learned, discussions of these doctrines 
found in the United States Supreme Court Reports. The almost revolu- 
tionary changes in the powers of the Chief Executive that have occurred 
during the past three and a half decades, end the ever shifting relationships 
that exist between the President and the Congress have taken place with 
slight guidance from the courts. The Supreme Court may well inquire into 
the authority which a legislative investigating committee may exercise 
where private rights are directly involved; but one would scarcely contend 


*10 Meeson and Welshy, 11 L.J. Ex. 415 (1842). 
*217 N.Y. 382, 111 N.E. 1050 (1916). 
"E. Jenks, The Book of English Law (London: J. Murray, 1932), p. 32. 
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that the judiciary has the power to control this entire development, or that 
any court can determine — once and for all — the nature of the power of 
inquiry. 

In the resolution of constitutional conflicts between legislators and 
executives that fall outside judicial cognizance, practice and precedent will 
be considered by the contestants. Ordered action is as essential here as it 
is in regard to the operation of any established social institution. Decisions 
that have proved to be successful in the past will be considered and 
weighed. They may guide; they will not compel, for the authority of 
precedent, certainly as precedent is understood in private law, will not be 
decisive. 

The primary concern of this paper, however, is with the possible place 
of the private law doctrine of stare decisis in the portion of the law of the 
Constitution that is recorded in the United States Reports. Consideration 
will not be given here to those provisions of the Constitution that are 
precise and clear, ones that admit of but a single meaning. For example, 
before a person who refuses to confess to the crime of treason can be con- 
victed thereof there must be testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act." All will agree that one cannot be interpreted to mean two. So also 
with representation in the Senate. Again, the clear meaning of the Con- 
gress’ power to override a presidential veto, as well as the President's power 
to summon the Congress in special session are unambiguous and unques- 
tioned. As judicial decisions are not based on such provisions, the areas of 
conflict that are considered in this paper lie elsewhere. The courts are 
concerned with those provisions of the Constitution that relate to freedom, 
citizenship, suffrage, privacy, security, property, comity, equality, taxation, 
the scope of the power of the Congress to regulate business, the power of 
the military and that of police and prosecutors. These are the provisions 
from which stem the mass of conflicts that call for judicial interpretation 
and, as a consequence, that serve as a basis for constitutional change. That 
judicial precedent plays an important role here has been indicated. If this 
were not so, much of our elaborate process of judicial hearings would be a 
sham. But that recognition does not carry with it the idea that stare decisis 
as understood in private law is an imperative for judges in constitutional 
cases. 

The contrasting function of precedent in private and public law can be 
seen even though it cannot be spelled out with precision. 


(1) In private law a decision of a court of last resort settles the issue 
before it, subject, however, to legislative modification or only peripheral 
adjustment to change through further judicial action. In constitutional 


* Article III, § 3. 
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law, to a degree unknown in private law, issues of the type referred to 
immediately above refuse to be laid to rest. To the extent that the work 
of courts is constituent in character, such action at no time can so resolve 
an issue that judges at a later time must abide thereby. In other words, the 
work of courts in such cases can never be viewed as a piecemeal stopping 
of the process of constitutional development. 


(2) Because judicial confidence in the applicability of old rules to new 
but similar situations is fundamental, the authorities that common law 
judges rely on most heavily are statutes and law reports, or texts founded 
on such reports. It is rare in the history of Anglo-American law for a Lord 
Mansfield ‘to arise and move outside the settled rules to rewrite a large 
segment of the law, and doubtless it is best that that is so. As indicated 
earlier, the Supreme Court, in order to find pertinent facts and authorities 
to guide it in deciding a constitutional issue, may search where reason 
directs. 


(3) The eyes of a court in a private law case are fixed primarily on 
the parties before it. Only in a severely limited sense can such cases be 
defined as class actions. In constitutional cases it is inevitable for judges, 
while speaking of the rights and obligations of the parties before them, to 
move far beyond such interests in an effort to resolve related but still only 
partially defined problems. Thus it is generally true that the United States 
Supreme Court has refused to set its sights at the level of men named 
Marbury, Dred Scott, Yick Wo, Kotch, or of the City of Opelika in passing 
upon the privileges, powers, rights, and obligations of litigants. 


(4) In private law the supremacy of the legislature leaves it free to 
modify substantive common law rules, while acting within constitutional 
limitations; and the system requires the courts to accept the legislative 
substitute as binding. In constitutional law, on the other hand, despite 
the fact that both judiciary and legislature look to the Constitution for 
guidance, the idea of judicial rather than legislative supremacy prevails. 
While it is true that the legislature is under no moral or legal compulsion 
to accept a judicial interpretation of the Constitution, the fact remains that 
a legislature that ignores the Supreme Court’s edicts does so at its own risk. 

It was suggested at the outset that constitutional law is concerned with 
a struggle betweer competing principles rather than with rules; and that 
the primary concern of private law is with certainty, that is, with the 
isolation and identification of precise rules. The memory of two decades 
of the work of the United States Supreme Court prior to 1937 may raise 
a question in some minds in this regard. Certainly the confidence of con- 
servative lawyers in the immutability of those public law doctrines which 
they favored that had prevailed during this period was based not on the 
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Constitution but rather on the deep imprint that Presidents Wilson and 
Harding had made on the personnel of the Court. The work of five men, 
who for a dozen or so years held tenaciously to doctrines that were at once 
widely discredited and at the same time politically and economically 
immoral, supplied a weak foundation upon which to construct a doctrine 
of stare decisis in public law. The plaintive and revealing dissent of Justice 
Sutherland in the West Coast Hotel case’ tells more than does the angry 
language of Justice Roberts a few years later’’ of the role personal considera- 
tions play in litigation bottomed on the Constitution. The powerful argu- 
ment for a greater willingness on the part of judges to abandon sterile con- 
stitutional doctrines expressed by Justice Brandeis in the Burnet’ case did 
not lay stress upon this point. This justice was appealing in a practical way 
to colleagues on and off the bench in language which common law judges 
may easily comprehend. There was no occasion for him to attempt an 
exposition of more fundamental constitutional verities. 

The justices of the United States Supreme Court in construing the 
Constitution function as a court. They search for certainty, show a desire 
to follow set patterns, and traffic in precedent. All but the most individ- 
ualistic of judges have shown a sense of humility in facing the earlier work 
of great jurists. But a firm desire to act like common law judges cannot 
compel them to make something of the Constitution that it is not. In 
constitutional cases, issues are never finally settled, for the social back- 


ground against which the ordinances of the Constitution acquire form and 
meaning is forever changing: As the mirror changes, so must the reflec- 
tion. Thus it is that in this process of the construction and application of 
the Constitution, the private law concept of stare decisis has no place. 


——_—_— 


* West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U.S. 379 (1937). 
* Mahnich v. Southern S.S. Co., 321 U.S. 96 at 112-113 (1944), 
" Burnet v. Coronado Oil and Gas Co., 285 U.S. 393 (1932). 
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HE INTERPRETATION of the due process clause in its procedural 
TT spec has constituted a fertile area of constitutional controversy, at 

least since the classic exposition in Hurtado v. California in 1884.’ 
The controversy has centered not only upon the ascertainment of the pro- 
cedures required and the kinds of adjudications in which due process is 
operative, but likewise upon the nature of the principles appropriate for 
making determinations of such issues. While Justice Cardozo in 1937 felt 
able to find the “rationalizing principle” which gave “proper order and 
coherence” to the determinations made up to that time,’ the array of 
apparently disordered determinations since that date would no doubt give 
pause to one contemplating a similar effort today. In the matter of deriving 
standards for giving meaning to due process the chief competing themes 
have been fixity versus flexibility. The quest for fixed meanings has pro- 
ceeded chiefly through a search for the intent of the framers through ex- 
amination of the ancient English practices which were not rejected by the 
colonies,’ or through complete identification of due process with the more 
or less explicit procedural safeguards of the first eight amendments of the 
Federal Constitution.* Grounds for giving signification to a flexible due 
process have included a resort to “natural law,” to ascertainment of the 
procedures “implicit in the concept of ordered liberty,” * and to the judg- 
ments already made by significant segments of democratic society, ours as 
well as others, as evidenced in accepted practices, statutes, constitutions and 
judicial decisions.’ 


*110 U.S. 516 (1884). 
* Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319, 325 (1937). 
*See, e.g, Den ex dem. Murray v. Hoboken Land & Improvement Co., 18 How. 272 


a lhe 
277 (U.S. 1855); Lowe v. Kansas, 163 U.S. 81, 85 (1896); Ownby v. Morgan, 256 
U.S. 94, 111 (1921). 

* See, ¢.g., Harlan, J., dissenting in O'Neil v. Vermont, 144 U.S. 323, 367 (1892); Maxwell 
v. Dow, 176 U.S. 581, 605 (1900); Twining v. New Jersey, 211 U.S. 78 (1908); and 
Black, J., dissenting in Adamson v. California, 332 U.S. 46, 68 (1947). 

*See Adamson v. California, 332 U.S. 46, 59, 61 (1947), cone urring opinion; 332 U.S 
at 68, 77, dissenting opinion. 


* Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319, 325 (1937) 
"See, e.g. Betts v. Brady, 316 U.S. 455 (1942); Wolf v. Colorado, 338 U.S. 25 (1940) 


Solesbee v. Balkcom, 339 U.S. 9, 14 (1950), dissenting opinion; Leland v. Oregon 
343 U.S. 790 (1952). 
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Certainly the evolvement of new impasses in contemporary society be- 
tween governmental authority and procedural freedom has accentuated, 
rather than diminished, the importance of these problems. Primarily, these 
current situations arise out of two developments. The first involves the use 
of attenuated procedures directed toward insulating disloyal or subversive 
persons from certain areas of American life, pursuant to the demands of 
a security program in a hostile world, as in the federal employee loyalty 
program,* some congressional investigations,’ and alien exclusion proceed- 
ings." The second involves a similar attenuation of traditional due process 
procedures in order to fulfill more effectively the rehabilitative aims of 
certain social legislation. These innovations have largely rested upon the 
evidence of medical and social scientists that the full panoply of judicial 
procedures is inconsistent with the attainment of the objectives of such 
measures as the juvenile delinquency laws'' and laws concerned with the 
care and cure of the mentally ill. 

Eschewing a broad inquiry into the various problems raised in applying 
due process in changing contexts, it may serve some purpose to examine the 
possibilities of achieving meanings in due process within the narrow com- 
pass of one particular contemporary context; specifically, the one last men- 
tioned — procedures for the involuntary institutionalization of the mentally 
ill. The problem is particularly acute in this context since the ultimate 
challenge is the indispensability of the perennial attributes of traditional 
due process — advance notice and an opportunity to be heard. 

The central problem arises out of the effect of mental disorder upon the 
ability of the person afflicted to make responsible decisions concerning his 
need for institutionalized treatment. In many instances the medical inter- 
ests of the individual and the larger interests of society require the hospi- 
talization of an individual. But through what procedures should individual 
determinations of the need for treatment be made when the individual 
himself, often as a result of his disorder, is not a willing participant in his 
hospitalization? Were the end of commitment the singular one of putting 
out of harm’s way a person dangerous to society, the traditional con- 


"See Bailey v. Richardson, 182 F.2d 46 (D.C. Cir. 1950) a’fid per curiam 341 U.S. 918 
(1951); Joine Anti-Pascise Refugee Committee v. McGrath, 3441 U.S. 123 (1951), 
especially concurring opinions of Frankfurter, J., at 149, Douglas, J., at 174 and Jack- 
son, J., at 183; Peters v. Hobby, 75 S. Ct. 790, 800 (1955), concurring opinion. 

* See Robert K. Carr, The House Committee on Un-American Activities (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1952), p. 452; A.B.A. Special Committee on Individual Rights as 
Affected by National Security, Report on Congressional Investigations (1954), and 
Appendix to Report on Congressional Investigations (1954). 

"See Shaughnessy v. US. ex rel. Mezei, 345 U.S. 206 (1953); US. ex. rel. Knauff v 
Shaughnessy, 338 U.S. 537 (1950). 

" See In re Holmes, 379 Pa. 599, 100 A.2d 523 (1954); Dendy v. Wilson, 142 Tex. 460, 
179 S.W. 2d 269 (1944); People v. Lewis, 260 N.Y. 171, 183 N.E. 353 (1932); Sol 
Rubin, “Protecting the Child,” 43 J. Crim. L. 427 (1952); 1 How. LJ. 277 (1953) 
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comitants of criminal due process would appear a ready answer. The 
difficulty arises out of the pressure of another end whose dominance in- 
creases with a more sensitized public conscience and with the ever increas- 
ing knowledge and insight of the medical profession concerning the causes 
and cure of mental disorder. That end is the restoration of the mentally 
disordered to health. Insofar as the concomitants of traditional due process 
substantially disserve this therapautic end, the issue emerges — how far can 
the traditional forms of due process be modified to reduce the adverse 
therapeutic consequence to the patient without at the same time creating 
those evils which it is the function of those traditional procedures to avoid? 

Until about a century ago little attention was given in this country 
either to the end of preserving due process for the person whose liberty 
was imperiled or the humanitarian end of curing the patient. While pro- 
cedures for the devolution of his property had been carefully worked out 
for a long time,’? the unfortunate himself was regarded as a social outcast 
against whom society needed protection rather than in whose behalf society 
had a duty to offer its protection. Consequently, commitment procedures 
were designed to get the socially dangerous insane out of the way; those 
not dangerous were left to the poor laws or their own resources."* Safe- 
guards against improper commitment were non-existent for “after all, so 
long as asylums were used only to confine those supposed to be dangerous 
or in need of public support, the possibility of these institutions being used 
to deprive sane persons of their liberty was scarcely thought of.” * By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, however, two new attitudes began to 
emerge which played a determining role in shaping commitment laws, 
sometimes in harmony, often in conflict: the humanitarian value of treat- 
ing these people as medically ill and potentially curable; and the legal value 
of protecting the sane against improper commitment. The former value 
found expression in the movement to provide public hospitals for the care 
and treatment of the insane,'® and to eradicate the barbaric and inhuman 
conditions prevailing in many asylums."* The latter gave rise to the im- 
portation of much of the paraphernalia of criminal law procedures into the 
statutory processes of institutionalizing the mentally ill. Thus, under typical 
statutory procedures: “The allegedly mentally ill person may be arrested 
by a sheriff with a warrant, charged with insanity by a judge, detained 


"See Albert Deutsch, The Mentally Ill in America (2d ed.; New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949), p. 40. 

"Comment, “Analysis of Legal and Medical Considerations in Commitment of the 
Mentally Ill,” 56 Yale LJ. 1178, 1184-85 (1947). 

“Henry Weihofen and Winfred Overholser, “Commitment of the Mentally Ill,” 24 Texas 
L. Rev. 307, 312 (1946). 

"See Council of State Governments, Mental Health Programs of the Forty-Fight States; 
A Report to the Governors’ Conference (1950), p. 22 

* Ibid., p. 25. 
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in a jail pending the hearing, tried in open court before a jury, remanded 
to jail pending a vacancy in a mental hospital, and finally transported to the 
hospital by a sheriff.” *’ These traditional procedures of the criminal law 
appeared to offer the surest safeguard against depriving sane persons of their 
liberty through confinement in mental institutions, whether through error 
or through the design of conspiring relatives. 

Largely through the educational efforts of the medical profession, how- 
ever, it began to appear that in the zeal of legislatures to protect against 
improper commitment of sane persons, the primary goal of furthering the 
medical welfare of the mentally ill was being substantially undermined." 
Summarily stated the criticisms of the medical profession were these. The 
use of such typical terminology of the criminal law as “insane,” “insane 
asylum,” “inmates,” and “parole” acts as “an emotional bar to the patient 
and as a serious hindrance to. . . treatment and ultimate recovery... .” 
The handling of such persons in the early stages of the commitment 
process, as by initial arrest by a sheriff, incarceration in jail and transporta- 
tion in police conveyances under police guard, reinforces the stigma of 
criminality and guilt at a time when the patient is in need of the most 
delicate and sympathetic treatment. The formality of the judicial commit- 
ment procedure entailing the service of papers on the sick person, his 
presence at a formal hearing where he witnesses his friends and relatives 
and doctors publicly taking the affirmative in a litigation of his insanity, 


sometimes before a jury,”® the final, formal decree of the judge or jury 
finding him insane — all this likewise works against his medical interests 
by arousing a feeling of public shame, creating a condition of maximum 
excitement and confusion and, in such cases as paranoia, feeding his 
persecution delusion with objective evidence a therapist would be hard 
put to rebut. Finally, the prospect of this publicly humiliating experience 


" Comment, 56 Yale LJ. supra note 13, at 1181. 


““No amount of finesse in administering such [existing] procedures, nor any amount of 
discretionary common sense injected into the situation by an intelligent judge can 
alter the basic fact that such practices are outmoded, time-consuming, costly, unreli- 
able, against the therapeutic interests of the patient, and at times actually dangerous 
with respect to the safety of the patient or of the public. In actual practice such 
procedures represent an enactment of a tragic fallacy that today is sl not only 
to common sense but usually to common decency as well.” Kansas Legislative Coun- 
cil, Psychiatric Facilities in Kansas: Objectives of a State Program, Publication No 
143 (November, 1946), p. 5, cited in Council of State Governments, op. cit. supra 
note 15, p. 50. 


* Council of State Governments, op. cit. supra note 15, p. 47. See L. Kerschbaumer, 
“A Patient's Reaction to ‘Lunacy’ Charge,” 101 J. Nerv. & Ment. Diseases 378 (1945). 


* “It is the court appearance of the mentally ill person and his interjection into the midst 
of a sometimes heated controversy concerning himself, when he is already emotion- 
ally disturbed, that is perhaps the most detrimental, medically speaking, of the cur- 
rent practices.” Note, 19 G.W.L. Rew. 512, 524 (1951). 
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for the patient and his family operates to discourage the family from seek- 
ing proper institutionalized treatment in the early stages of the illness when 
the prognosis may be most favorable.” 

Quite evidently, modifications can be devised in the commitment pro- 
cedure in deference to the medical interests of the patient without raising 
due process questions. For example, changes may be made in termin \'ogy; 
medical attention may be subs:ituted for police custody and jail during the 
process of commitment; transportation of patients in police vehicles by 
peace officers may be abolished; jury trial may be eliminated. Such im- 
provements have been enacted in various states."* The same cannot as 
easily be said for provisions which would deprive the patient of notice and 
opportunity to be heard before a judicial tribunal prior to commitment. 
Limitations upon these fundamental concomitants of due process in the 
commitment procedure have, over the course of the years, frequently been 
held to conflict with due process of law.** The guiding principle of these 
decisions was expressed not long ago by a Committee of the American Bar 
Association: “Any person, before he is committed to a mental hospital 
or otherwise deprived of his liberty, shoul be served with notice and given 
a full opportunity to be heard. On this we insist as a constitutional require- 
ment.” ** Whether this absolutistic viewpoint is intrinsic to the demands 
of due process is our immediate concern. The question can be profitably 
pursued by an examination of the relevant provisions of a recently formu- 
lated Draft Act Governing Hospitalization of the Mentally I!I,"" which 


™ These criticisms have been made widely and recurrently in both legal and medical 
literature. See, e.g, Henry Weihofen, “Hospitalizing the Mentally Ill,” 50 Mich. L 
Rev. 837, 839-53 (1952); Comment, 56 Yale LJ. 1178, 1181-82 (1947); Council 
of State Governments, op. cit. supra note 15, chap. 3; Kerschbaumer, op. cit. supra 
note 19; Kansas Legislative Council, loc. cit. supra note 18; F. F. Tallman, “A State 
Program of Mental Health,” 32 Mental Hygiene 271 (1948); Samuel W. Hamilton, 
Grover A. Kempf, Grace C. Scholz and Eve G. Caswell, “A Study of the Public 
Mental Hospitals of the United States, 1937-1939,” Public Health Report (1941), 
Supp. No. 164, p. 49. For early recognition of these insights see argument of counsel! 
in Van Deusen v. Newcomer, 40 Mich. 90, 101 et seq. (1879); L. Ray, “Confinement 
of the Insane,” 3 Am. L. Rev. 193 (1869). 

™ See Council of State Governments, op. cit. supra note 15, Table 25: “Selected Aspects 
of Admission to State Hospitals for the Mentally Ill, By State, 1949," p. 298; William 
R. Dittmar, Insanity Laws (New York: Oceana Publications, 1952); Grover A 
Kempf, “Laws Pertaining to the Admission of Patients To Mental Hospitals through- 
out United States,” Public Health Service (1939), Supp. No. 157. 

* See infra notes 85 and 86. 

* Special Committee on the Rights of the Mentally Ill, 72 Reports of the A.B.A. 289, 295 
(1947). 

* A Draft Act Governing Hospitalization of the Mentally Ill, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service Pub. No. 51 (Rev. 1952). To date three states have substantially 
adopted this Act: Utah in 1951— Utah Code Ann. Secs. 64-7-28 et seq. (1953) 
Idaho in 1951—Laws 1951, Chapter 290; and Missouri in 1953—RS Mo, 1949, 
V.A.M.S. Sections 202.780 to 202.870. The Utah and Idaho acts have not produced 
any litigation in the Supreme Courts. The Missouri act was held unconstitutional in 
State ex rel. Fuller v. Mullinax, 269 §.W. 2d 72 (Mo. Sup. Cr. 1954). 
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represents a careful and painstaking examination of the problems under 
discussion by persons of both the legal and medical disciplines.** 

In an effort to avoid the antitherapeutic consequences of traditional 
procedures the Draft Act embodies several provisions which appear to 
skirt the boundary of due process. Sections 6 through 8 establish non- 
judicial procedures for the involuntary hospitalization of the mentally ill. 
Section 6 authorizes the admission of such persons without their consent 
upon (1) a written application to the hospital by designated persons (in- 
cluding parents and relatives) and (2) certification by two designated 
examiners who have examined him that he is mentally ill, and, further, 
either that he is liable to injure himself or others or that he is in need of 
treatment in a mental hospital but lacking sufficient insight or capacity to 
apply therefor. Crucial to this procedure is the elimination of any require- 
ment of notice to the patient and of any provision for an opportunity to be 
heard prior to institutionalization. Sections 7 and 8 share these features but 
are confined to emergency situations where the person may be received 
either on a single doctor’s certificate reciting that he constitutes a physical 
danger to himself or others unless restrained or without any certification 
upon the statement of the reasons of police or health authorities for con- 
cluding that the likelihood of injury requires reception pending a mental 
examination. Section 9 establishes a judicial procedure for the compulsory 
hospitalization of persons upon court order. Notice of the proposed hearing 
must be given to the proposed patient and relatives, unless the court con- 
cludes that notice would be likely to be injurious to him; and the proposed 
patient is entitled, but not required, to be present. 

The Missouri Supreme Court in State ex rel. Fuller v. Mullinax®’ held 
unconstitutional as violative of due process the provisions of a Missouri 
statute” embodying Sections 6-8 of the Draft Act.” The court’s conclusion 
was made to follow from two features of the act: (1) that under these 
provisions a person may be deprived of liberty against his will; and (2) that 


“The Draft Act was prepared at the suggestion of the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council by the National Institute of Mental Health and the Office of the General 
Counsel of the Federal Security Agency, with the advice of a large group of non- 
governmental experts. It is based substantially upon the study and recommendations 
of the Council of State Governments, Mental Health Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States, op. cit. See note, 19 G.W.L. Rev. 512, 513 (1951). For comment see, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, Weihofen, op. cit. supra note 21, pp. 837, 859 et seq. (1952); 
William J. Curran, “Hospitalization of the Mentally Ill,” 31 N.C.L. Rev. 274 (1953). 

* 269 §.W. 2d 72 (Mo. Sup. Cr. 1954). 

*™ Mo. Rev. Stat. Secs. 202.797, 202.800, 202.803 (1947), Cum. Supp. 1953. 


* A like fate was met earlier by a substantially similar bill, the Illinois Mental Health bill, 
which was vetoed by the Governor in 1941 on the same grounds. See Comment, %6 
Ill. L. Rew. 747 (1942). 
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this may occur without an opportunity to be heard in advance. The court 
was concerned solely with whether the concomitants of due process tradi- 
tionally required in the typical criminal procedures were present here. 
Further considerations were irrelevant. 

The rationale of the Mullinax case, and of many others which it 
epitomizes, raises in one relatively confined context the ultimate issue of the 
nature of procedural due process and the standards available for giving it 
meaning in new or changing situations. The approach it represents confines 
the judicial examination within a narrow ambit — notice and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard constituting traditional conditions precedent for govern- 
mental imposition of restraints upon an individual's liberty, in no case may 
these prerequisites be omitted where such consequences follow without 
violating the constitutional proscription against the taking of liberty without 
due process of law. It is suggested, however, that this doctrine misconceives 
the nature of the constitutional restraint and the role of the judiciary in 
giving it meaning. Properly viewed, procedural due process is not so much 
a summary of certain historical procedures as it is an expression of a value 
and a creation of a broad standard. Implicit in the conception of due 
process is the insight that the preservation of the conditions of a free society 
requires the imposition of restraints upon the procedures whereby a govern- 
ment brings the force of law to bear upon the individual. The traditional 
due process requirements of advance notice and an opportunity to be heard 
subserve this ultimate objective by requiring procedures which tend to 
insure the reliability of the guilt-determining process through reducing to a 
minimum the possibility that any innocent individual will suffer the sanc- 
tions of the state. The relation of this objective to the ultimate conditions 
of a free society is not fully expressed by the notion that democratic 
processes are fair processes. Its importance lies in the peril to free choice 
and free conduct inherent in procedures which do not offer this guarantee. 
With such assurance a man may govern his conduct with some reasonable 
assurance of its consequences by way of governmental sanction. In the area 
of legally permitted conduct he may act responsive to his own judgment 
free of the fear at least of society’s official sanctions. Due process in the 
application of the law’s commands upon the individual serves the function 
of an announced rule of law as contrasted with the arbitrary will of a ruling 
power; i.e., the attainment of legal security and certainty. A positive law 
arbitrarily applied without processes which insure its application solely to 
individuals and instances within its stated coverage is the equivalent of no 
law. 

But it does not follow from this that the interests of a democratic order 
are necessarily served by the single-minded effort continually to increase the 
assurance that only those individuals fairly within the scope of the law will 
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be brought within the law. It may be that other legitimate societal objec- 
tives cannot find expression without some concession to the value of per- 
fectly reliable determinations. The issue then presented, as it invariably 
is presented, is the challenge of accommodating the seemingly inconsistent 
values to reach a level of balance which preserves the essential qualities 
of both. 

The gradual evolvement of the traditional procedures associated with 
due process in the criminal law area represent, in the final analysis, pre- 
cisely such an accommodation in one context. The single end of insuring 
that the thrust of the law will not be brought to bear upon any individual 
not within its terms could be completely attained by abolishing the criminal 
law entirely. But the maintenance of a reasonably efficient system of 
criminal law is, no less than fair procedures, a condition of a free society. 
The traditional procedures of the criminal law serve to render compatible 
the intrinsic ingredients of the values both of security and of effective ad- 
ministration of the criminal law. These procedures constitute not so much 
a compromise of values as their effective accommodation in the context 
of the criminal law. The important values for a democratic society are 
obviously not, on the one hand, that in no case should the innocent ever be 
punished; or, on the other, that the sanctions of the criminal law should 
unfailingly be applied to all violators. The important values are that the 
guilty be punished with sufficient consistency to serve the social function 
of the criminal law, and that the freedom of the individual safely and 
responsibly to govern his social behavior be preserved. 

It follows, however, that the procedures which have been evolved to 
achieve the relevant goals in the area of the imposition of the pains and 
penalties of the criminal law are not necessarily the procedures calculated 
to achieve the relevant goals where individual determinations are made 
outside the area of the criminal law. While the requirements of advance 
notice and an opportunity to be heard may be “of the very essence of a 
scheme of ordered liberty” in the imposition of criminal penalties, it does 
not automatically follow either that those procedures are of lesser im- 
portance because criminal sanctions are not involved,” or that those pro- 
cedures are necessarily of such order of importance in areas other than 
the criminal. Where, as in the matter of involuntary institutionalization of 
the mentally ill, procedures identified with traditional due process — notice 
and hearing — are demonstrated to undermine the important societal objec- 
tive of therapeutic treatment, the challenge offered is whether that value 
can be achieved through modification of those traditional processes without 
imperiling the values which due process expresses. Whether the procedures 


"Compare findings of disloyalty in the federal employee loyalty program. See note 8 
supra 
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prescribed violate the principles of due process therefore appears ultimately 
to require an evaluation of the consequences posed by relaxing the tradi- 
tional requirements of notice and hearing and an assessment of the ade- 
quacy of the substitute procedures provided. While it is not our purpose 
here to make in full scale this kind of pragmatic inquiry, it may be useful 
to suggest the direction and dimension of such an inquiry in the context 
of the Draft Act for Institutionalizing the Mentally Il. 

In assessing the consequences of determinations of eligibility for in- 
voluntary hospitalization under the Act the objective of that determination 
has obvious relevance. At one time commitment to an asylum was a 
sentence to a kind of agony surpassing many of the pains and penalties of 
the criminal law. This is no longer generally true. The idea that the de- 
ranged person is a sick human being in need of treatment and cure at prop- 
erly equipped institutions has replaced the medieval notion that he was 
possessed of evil spirits which required purgation. Institutionalization, there- 
fore, is a reflection of a sensitized public conscience seeking to help and cure 
the sick, not to penalize transgressors. That the distinction in purpose be- 
tween vindicating a social objective through the infliction of punishment 
and contributing to the health and welfare of an individual has important 
consequences for the evaluation of the requirements of due process has 
been recognized."' 

Its relevance resides primarily in two considerations. First, the personal 
significance to an individual of being sent to a mental hospital is not of the 
cataclysmic dimensions of a determination of criminality, and hence im- 
morality, followed by the calculated imposition of punishment."* Second, 
the social significance of misdeterminations is of a lesser order here than 
in the criminal law. While less than the most stringent safeguards against 
wrongful criminal convictions threaten the security of all members of a 
community, this is considerably less so in the case of misdeterminations of 
the need for mental treatment. Likewise, the peril of the breakdown of a 
democratic community through abuse of the criminal law processes is 
hardly inherent in processes governing commitment of persons for thera- 
peutic psychiatry at the instance of friends and relatives. While history 
records innumerable instances of the advent of tyranny through corruption 
of the criminal procedures, the use of commitment procedures for this 


"Cases upholding the constitutionality of the elimination of criminal safeguards in 
juvenile delinquency laws are an obvious example. See, e.g., Shioutakon v. District 
of Columbia, 114 A. 2d 896 (D. C. Mun Ct. App. 1955); In re Holmes, 379 Pa. 599, 
100 A. 2d 523 (1954); People v. Lewis, 260 N.Y. 171, 183 N.E. 353 (1932) 

"While a formal certification order may have unfortunate consequences by stigmatizing 
the patient in the public mind, the effect of relaxing the hecliiies of institutionaliza- 
tion, as in the proposals under discussion, tends to reduce those consequences. See 
discussion in Report of the Royal Commission on Lunacy and Mental Disorders 
(1926), p. 43. 
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purpose appears fanciful.” This is not to suggest that the improper commit- 
ment of sane persons, either through error or design, is not grossly undesir- 
able. It is relevant, however, in evaluating the procedures for protecting 
against this evil, that the individual and social import of such misdetermi- 
nations are of a lesser order than in criminal prosecutions. 

In the light of the nature of the evil of misdeterminations, how ade- 
quate are the procedural devices prescribed in the Draft Act in place of the 
traditional notice and hearing? In examining these safeguards it is prefer- 
able to assess their operation in the context of non-emergency commitments 
(Section 6) rather than in strictly emergency commitments (Sections 7 
and 8) where considerations of imminent peril to life and limb tradition- 
ally afford justification for summary action. First, it may be observed, 
compliance with the provisions of Section 6 does not automatically permit 
compulsory seizing and institutionalization of the patient. Only if the 
person has been certified as likely to injure himself or others may he be 
taken against his will. Otherwise, if the person remains adamant in his 
refusal to enter a hospital, even if Section 6 has been complied with, the 
formal judicial procedure provided by Section 9 is required.** Second, 
examination by the hospital staff is required as soon as practicable after 
admission** — within five days if the patient is admitted under Section 7 
or 8.° Third, if a person has been admitted without court order on the 
application of one other than his legal guardian, spouse or next of kin, the 


hospital head must notify such person if known.*’ Fourth, a patient hospi- 
talized without court order cannot be held more than forty-eight hours 
unless judicial proceedings are commenced if he or his guardian, spouse 
or next of kin requests his release;"* and it is the duty of the hospital head 
to inform patients of this right and assist them in making such requests.” 


™ The passing reference in Mill’s Essay on Liberty to the dangers of enforcing conformity 
through commitment of the unconventional as insane, today appears whimsical and 
uixotic at best. See John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative 
ment (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1950), p. 169. 
™ Section 6(b) of the Draft Act provides: “Such certification, if it states a belief that the 
individual is likely to injure himself or others if allowed to remain at liberty, shall, 
upon endorsement for such purpose by the head of the (local health authority) or 
by a judge of any court of record of the county in which the individual is resident 
or present, authorize any health or police officer to take the individual into custody 
and transport him to a ented designated in the lication.” The commentary to 
this section states (Draft Act, supra note 25, p. 24): “Hospitalization under this 
procedure cannot be legally compelled unless the examiners certify that in their 
opinion there is an element of danger present; namely, that the individual is likely 
to injure himself or others if allowed to remain at liberty. Given the latter circum- 
stance, the certificate may be ted for endorsement by the judge of any court of 
of the county in Which the individual is resident or present, or by the head 
of the local health authority.” 
” Draft Act, supra note 25, Sec. 13(a). 
* Ibid., Sec. 13(b). 
" Ibid., Sec. 12. 
* Ibid., Sec. 17(a). 
* Ibid., Sec. 17(b). 
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Fifth, the right of habeas corpus is expressly reserved.*® Sixth, it is made 
a crime wrongfully to procure unwarranted hospitalization of an individ- 
ual.*' Seventh, certain rights are reserved to hospitalized patients, including 
the right to communicate by sealed mail, to receive visitors and to exercise 
all civil rights.*? Hospitalization is carefully distinguished from an adjudica- 
tion of incompetency, which alone may deprive him of his property rights.*’ 
The presence of these safeguards, together with the fact that the participa- 
tion of doctors, medical examiners and public officials is required to commit 
a patient,** appears to reduce the chances of successful railroading to 
negligible proportions. 

The history of the public concern with abuses of the commitment 
process tends to give foundation to these a prion judgments. Anglo- 
American experience suggests for the procedures for institutionalizing the 
mentally ill no deep involvement with the principles of liberty. Searching 
inquiries by English investigatory agencies in 1877*° and 1924* discovered 
in commitment proceedings no significant threats of confinement for im- 
proper motives. Rather than having foundation in actual experience, it 
has been observed that popular preoccupation with the potential abuses 
of commitment proceedings can be fairly traced, at least in part, to the 
fancies of novelists*’ and the delusions of the less than sane.** Certainly 


* Ibid., Sec. 22. 
“ Ibid., Sec. 26. 


“If not inconsistent with his medical welfare. But the right to sealed communications 
to the administrative agency in control is not so qualified. Ibid, Sec. 21(b). 
* Ibid., Sec. 21. 


“See Weihofen and Overholser, op. cit. supra note 14, pp. 307, 342-43 


“ Report of Select Committee on Lunacy Law, 16 House of Commons Sessional Papers 
43 (1878). See infra note 70. 


“ Report of the Royal Commission on Lunacy and Mental Disorders (1926), pp. 39, 85-88, 
162; oy contained in 13 House of Commons Sessional Papers 373 (1926). See infra 
note 71. 


““The prevalent notion on this subject has been derived, in some measure, from novels 
and periodicals, where cases of this kind, by the license allowed to such writers, have 
been used to heighten the interest of the story. It only indicates that change in 
modern civilization whereby much of the old machinery of the poet and storyteller 
has become effete, and thus it happens that the castle and convent and poor debtor's 
er as places for confining luckless heroes and heroines, have given way to 
unatic asylums.” Ray, op. cit. supra note 21, pp. 193, 215. 


“Ibid. “But the most prolific source of the prevalent impression on this subject is the 
stories of the insane themselves. Generally, insane people do not regard themselves 
as insane, and, consequently, can see no reason for their confinement other than the 
malevolent design of those who have deprived them of their liberty. . . . They are 
ready, on the first opportunity, to spread their fancied grievances before the public, 
and often with a degree of ingenuity that deceives even the cautious and intelligent 
and the task is not difficult. A —_~ circumstantially and plausibly told is universally 
regarded as presumptively true; and, if it is one of oppression and wrong, it enlists 
the deepest cotematiies of the hearer. The hero or heroine of the story is invested 
with the character of a martyr, and people are filled with indignation and wrath at 
the thought of an act of high-handed oppression having been perpetrated in the very 
midst of them.” 
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the origin of the widespread public clamor for strict legal safeguards against 
the possibilities of wrongful confinement of the sane manifested in the 
latter part of the last century tends to support this observation. The ap- 
pearance in America in 1864 of the English novel Very Hard Cash* was 
responsible for much of the popular excitement over abuses of commitment 
procedures.” The novel exploited the soap-box potentialities of the theme 
of conspiratorial commitment by conniving business associates but ended 
ultimately in herioc vindication for the victim and appropriate punish- 
ment for the guilty." The campaign of Mrs. E. P. W. Packard, a woman 
committed by her husband in 1860, who after three years of effort suc- 
ceeded in obtaining her release, was another important influence in the 
enactment of strict commitment legislation.** Mrs. Packard widely drama- 
tized herself in public appearances and publications as the martyred victim 
of the failure of the law to protect against wrongful commitment by 
malevolent relatives."* While it is not clear that Mrs. Packard was insane, 
a fair doubt of her complete normality is raised by certain incidents in her 
medical history.** It would appear, therefore, that the agitation for strict 
commitment laws has its roots not so much in significant historical incidents 
of demonstrated abuse as in the more or less imagined abuses which the 
public has, for various possible reasons, uncritically accepted." So far as 


* Charles Reade, Very Hard Cash (1864). 
” Deutsch, op. cit. supra note 12, p. 423. 


"This novel was used as late as 1913 as proof of the evil of liberalizing commitment 
rocedures, See W. A. Coutts, “Some Unconstitutional Asylum and Insane Laws,” 


7 Cent. L. J. 326, 327 (1913). 


“ Deutsch, op. cit. supra note 12, p. 424; Dewey, “The Jury Law for Commitment of the 
ot ee and Mrs. E. P. W. Packard, Its Authoress,” 69 Am. J. of Insanity 
( ). 
“E.g., Mrs. Packard's Prison Life (1867); Insane Asylums Unveiled (or, The Prisoner's 
Hidden Life) (1865); Modern Persecution (1887). 


“See Deutsch, op. cit. supra note 12, pp. 424-25: “Whether Mrs. Packard was mentally 
sound or not at the time of her commitment or confinement is a moot question. It 
appears to be established that she suffered from certain delusions, and had been a 
patient at the Worcester State Hospital in Massachusetts for a brief period when a 

rl. She expressed the belief at one time that she was the third person in the Holy 

rinity and the mother of Jesus Christ. On the other hand, her behavior following 
her discharge from the state hospital at Jacksonville was so intelligent, and her ability 
so striking as to lend weight to her charge that she had been ‘railroaded.’ ” 

“Some have offered psychological explanations of the public's preoccupation with illegal 
commitment. Prof. Weihofen has suggested: “The fixation on illegai commitment to 
the exclusion of all of the many other tragedies connected with the insane, is but 
another instance of man's neurotic self-interest. Most people defensively feel that 
insanity can never come to them. An old term for insanity, ‘alienation,’ clearly por- 
trays this. It is remote like some decimating plague in distant India. But they can 
conceive of normal people like themselves being unjustly committed. What may 
happen to me is more important than what is happening to others.” Weihofen, 
op. cit. supra note 21, pp. 837, 851-52. Another explanation is that, “Community 
guilt for its neglect and cruelty to the lunatic finds displacing mitigation in fancying 
the villainy of the medical man from whom the lunatic must be protected.” Com- 
ment, 56 Yale L. J. 1178, 1183 n. 16 (1947). 
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one can tell from the testimony of those in positions making them most 
qualified to judge, medical administrators and psychiatrists, the conclusion 
appears fairly unanimous that historically the phenomenon of railroading 
is more fancy than fact.** 

In the process of predicting consequences, which in the final analysis 
a pragmatic inquiry into the issue of extending due process entails, the 
experience of communities with value structures and institutions similar 
to our own is part of the relevant data. In this connection it is significant 
that in England, where the concept of due process had its origin, it has 
traditionally been the practice to rely on mechanisms other than the 
rigorous criminal law procedures to protect against improper commitment. 
Under the early common law disposition of the person and estate of 
lunatics was in the hands of the Chancellor, who exercised a royal preroga- 
tive through delegation. This jurisdiction was ex parte in nature; notice and 
hearing were only exceptionally granted by special order."’ Subsequent 
statutes regulating commitment procedure authorized reception of non- 
emergency private (i.c., paying) patients, at first through certificates of 
medical practitioners alone®* and later upon an order of a justice, who, 
however, could make the order forthwith without notice and hearing to 
the patient.” For pauper (i.c., non-paying) patients an order of a justice 
founded on these medical certificates was required, with the obligation 


upon the justice personally to examine the patient.”’ The distinction prob- 
ably owed its origin to the desire to prevent patients with means from 
taking advantage of the poor laws*' rather than to the recognition of a 
need to offer greater insurances against improper institutionalization to the 


“See the reported observations of psychiatric authorities in L. Ray, Medical Jurisprudence 
of Insanity (1871), Sec. 613; Richardson, “The Mental Hospital,” 62 Albany L. Res 
441, 442 (1901); “Far more damage is done both patient and society by impediments 
to ready commitment of the insane than by their unnecessary or unjust confinement 
In an experience of a quarter of a century, embracing perhaps 10,000 cases, a number 
of habeas corpus proceedings have resulted in the release of the patient, but there 
has not been a single well established case in which its future history did not give 
sufficient proof that the original commitment had been justifiable.” Comment, 56 
Yale L. J. 1178, 1182 nm. 16 (1947). 

“See Re Wright (1951), 4 D. L. R. 290, 299 (Sup. Cr. Canada, 1951); Sporza v. German 
Savings Bank, 192 N.Y. 8, 84 N.E. 406, 408-9 (1908). See also Collinson, Lunacy 
(1812), I, 126; Sir Anthony Pitz-Herbert, Natura Brevium (9th ed.; 1793), pp. 232-33; 
Report of the Royal Commission on Lunacy and Mental Disorders (1926), p. 10 

“ 14 Geo. 3, c. 49 (1774); 9 Geo. 4, c. 41 (1828); 89 Vict. c. 100, Section XLV (1845) 

” Lunacy Act, 1890, 53-54 Vict. c. 5, Section 4 (1890). 

9 Geo. 4, c. 41 (1828); 8-9 Vict. c. 100, Section XLVIII (1845); 53-54 Vict. c. 5, Section 
65 (1890). 


"Section 18 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, supra note 59; states: “A justice shal! not sign ar 
order for the reception of a pauper lunatic into an institution for lunatics, or work 
house, unless he is satisfied that the alleged pauper is either in receipt of relief, or in 
such circumstances as to require relief for his proper care.” 
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poor than to the rich.** In any event procedures for reception of private 
patients have been made applicable to all patients under the present 
law,®* under which an order of a justice based upon a petition by a relative 
or friend and two medical certificates suffices to compel institutionalization, 
with no requirement of notice to the patient or the holding of a hearing.** 
While improper commitment has been recognized as a serious evil, efforts 
to employ as a safeguard the formalities of the criminal law have been 
rejected.” Instead, insurances against unwarranted deprivation of the 
alleged lunatic’s liberty have been found in mechanisms less destructive of 
the primary aim of commitment: establishing central and local adminis- 
trative agencies with supervisory powers over mental institutions; requiring 
the forwarding of initial and supplementary medical reports on patients 
to the supervisory agencies at regular intervals; requiring periodic visitation 
and inspection of menta! hospitals and their inmates by official agencies; 
the licensing of mental institutions; guaranteeing certain rights to all! 
inmates, including the right to forward unopened mail; and requiring ade- 
quate notice of such rights to the patients.** While many modifications of 
the law have occurred over the years, there appears to have been no move 
in the direction of increasing the formalities of the commitment procedure. 
Indeed, the most significant change was made in 1930 with the enactment 
of the Mental Treatment Act,*’ which further liberalized reception pro- 


- 


"Ch Re from the Select Committee on Lunacy Law, op. cit. supra note 45, pp. 43, 47: 
“= Committee] do not attach cial importance to the order emanating from a 
magistrate, such as the Sheriff in Scotland, or a justice of the peace in England, as 
this intervention has been shown in many cases to be merely ministerial.” 


™ National Health Service Act, 1946, 9-10 Geo. 6, c. 81, Section 50 (1946). 


“lunacy Act, 1890, 53-54 Vict., c. 5, Section 4 (1890) as amended, National Health 
Service Act, 1946, 9-10 Geo. 6, c. 81, Schedule 9 (1946). 


* The National Society for Lunacy Reform made proposals to a Royal Commission which 
the latter in its re summarized as follows: “The National Society for Lunacy 
Reform whe hm oy ied to us a proposal for a formal procedure for certification before 
the magistrate. The essential points in this scheme included a sworn information; 
a medical report by a qualified practitioner who should inform the all lunatic 
of his object; an authorized representative to assist the alleged lunatic at the inquiry; 
disclosure to the alleged lunatic of the medical opinion, of the names and addresses 
of informants and of the facts disclosed by them; attendance at the judicial inquiry of 
medical practitioners and all informants; all evidence to be given on oath; an op- 
portunity to the patient himself or his representative to cross-examine on open inquiry 
at the p oan of the wg lunatic on ie authorized representative; the right to call 


rebutting evidence. . . ner of the Royal Commission on Lunacy and Mental 


Disorders (1926), p. 39. Commission rejected the proposals: “While fully 
conscious of the importance of the safeguards when the liberty of the individual is 
imperilled, we think it is essential not to overlook the fact that the person most con- 
cerned in these proceedings is probably in a morbid condition, and a formal pro- 
cedure such as that outlined above might be in the last degree distressing and perhaps 
damage irretrievably the patient's chances of recovery” (Ibid., p. 40). 


™ See supra note 64, passim. 
* 20-21 Geo. 5, c. 23, Section 5 (1930). 
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cedures for those incapable of expressing themselves as willing or unwilling 
to be hospitalized by making a temporary commitment of six months pos- 
sible solely on petition and medical certificates and without a reception 
order of a judicial authority.” 


It is not without significance that the development of the English law 
was the product of the recommendations of a large number of select com- 
mittees which over the years deliberately examined into the legislative 
problem of commitment of the mentally ill. In two successive generations 
full scale investigations were launched specifically into the problem of 
the extent of the peril to individual liberty in enforcement of the com- 
mitment laws — the first by a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1877;"° the second by a Royal Commission in 1924." In each instance 
the evidence presented failed to convince the respective committees of the 
existence of serious abuse or of the need for major overhaul of the law in 
this respect."? 


———_—. 


“But not without post-confinement safeguards — obligatory visit of each new patient 
within one month by the visiting committee or the visitors of licensed houses (now 
the Hospital Management Committee); requirement that notice of reception and all 
papers be delivered to Board of Control (now Minister of Health) and the visitors; 
power of Board of Control to discharge patients at any time; compulsory release of 
patient after 28 days who becomes capable of expressing unwillingness. Mental Treat- 
ment Act, 1930, Section 5, supra note 67, as amended, National Health Service Act, 
1946, 9-10 Geo. 6, c. 81, Schedule 9. 

For an historical account of these committees through 1926, see Report of the Royal 
Commission on Lunacy and Mental Disorders (1926), pp. 9-12. 

* Select Committee on Lunacy Law. Minutes of the evidence taken by this committee are 
contained in 13 House of Commons Sessional Papers | (1877). The report from the 
Select Committee on Lunacy Law is contained in 16 House of Commons Sessional 
Papers 43 (1878). The Committee was ordered “to inquire into the operation of the 
Lunacy Law so far as regards the security afforded by it against violations of personal 
liberty.” Ibid., p. 45. 

" Report of the Royal Commission on Lunacy and Mental Disorders (1926), p. ix. Its 
commission included the duty: “To enquire as regards England and Wales into the 
existing law and administrative machinery in connection with the certification, deten- 
tion, and care of persons who are alleged to be of unsound mind; .. .” Ibid., p. x 

™ The Select Committee concluded: “Upon all these points {improper commirment of the 
sane, excessive use of restraints and detention after recovery] the committee received 
copious evidence which led them to the conclusion that, although the present system 
was not free from risks which might be lessened, though not wholly removed, by 
amendments in the existing law and practice, yet assuming that the strongest cases 
against the present system were brought before them, allegations of mala fides or of 
serious abuses were not established.” 16 House of Commons Sessional Papers, p. 45 
The Royal Commission concluded: “In a large number of cases where wrongful cer- 
tification has been alleged, we have been able to study not only the medical certifi- 
cates but the entries in the case-books of the institutions where the patients were 
under care as well as the reports of the Commissioners of the Board of Control; and 
we have also had the opportunity of seeing several of the former patients personally 
This part of the evidence has received our special and anxious consideration; and we 
have come to the conclusion that the evidence does not support the suggestion that 
the present safeguards against wrongful certification if properly observed are inade 
quate” (p. 39). “In addition to the evidence of certain comes patients and our inter- 
views with patients in institutions visited by us, we have had representative evidence 
from a great variety of sources on the question of improper detention; and as the 
public mind has always been rightly concerned with the subject, we think it proper 
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The commitment laws of the Commonwealth countries are likewise 
marked by the absence of mandatory requirements of notice and hearing 
in pre-commitment procedures. Some states follow closely the English 
practice of private petition and medical certificates authenticated by a 
judge’s reception order.”* Some have in addition provided for temporary 
commitment without notice, hearing or the intervention of a judge in any 
way.’* Others have gone further by authorizing commitment on longer 
than a temporary basis solely through private request and medical certifi- 
cates,”* 


It would appear, therefore, that provisions for pre-commitment notice 
and hearing have been more or less attenuated in a substantial number of 
countries in the Anglo-American legal tradition without apparent serious 
consequences for the values of procedural due process. The significance of 
this datum in supporting a conclusion that such procedures may not be 
violative of American constitutional due process lies in two considerations. 
First, the fact that these procedures have not demonstrably imperiled the 
values of due process in other communities is some indication that they 
would not do so here. This inference, of course, is more or less reliable 
depending upon the differences in tradition and culture between the coun- 
tries being compared. When, however, the countries compared share a 
common legal and «:i!tural heritage, as do the United States, England and 
the Commonwealth countries, the inference is at least more than trivial. 


| 


to record that in none of the cases which were investigated by us were we satisfied 
on the evidence that improper detention had been suffered, while the general evi- 
dence which we received on this subject was reassuring. In the result, we were satis- 
fied that in practice instances of sane persons being wrongfully certified or improperly 
detained must be of the rarest occurrence” (pp. 87-88). 


" See, e.g., New South Wales; Lunacy Act of 1898-1952, Section 9, 6 New South Wales 
Statutes 457 (1824-1937): Queensland; Mental Hygiene Act of 1938, Section 33, 20 
Queensland Statutes 17038 (1938): New Zealand; Mental Defectives Act of 1911, 
Sections 4 and 5, 5 Public Acts of New Zealand (Reprint) 743 (1932): Alberta; 
Mental Diseases Act, Section 4, 2 Revised Statutes of Alberta Chapter 192 (1942): 
Northern Ireland; Mental Treatment Act, 1932, Section 4, Northern Ireland — Public 
General Acts (22-23 Geo. 5) Chapter 15 (1932): Cf. British Columbia; Mental Hos- 
pitals Act, Section 9, 2 Revised Statutes of British Columbia, Chapter 207 (1948); 
personal examination by judge mandatory. 


"See, e.g., New Zealand; Mental Defectives Amendment Act, 1928, Section 8, 5 Public 
Acts of New Zealand (Reprint) 785 (1932); two medical certificates and request to 
hospital superintendent: Northern Ireland; Mental Treatment Act, 1932, Section 
8 et seq. eotiene Ireland-Public General Acts (22-23 Geo. 5) Chapter 15 (1932). 


™ See, e.g., South Australia; Mental Defectives Act, 1935-53, Section 31, South Australian 
Statutes (1953): Tasmania; Mental Hospitals Act of 1858, Section 15, 4 Public Acts 
of Tasmania (Reprint) (1826-1936): Victoria; Lunacy Act of 1928, Section 26, 4 
Victorian Statutes 1 (1929): Manitoba; Mental Defectives Act, Section 9, 2 Revised 
Statutes of Manitoba, Chapter 133 (1940): New Brunswick; Provincial Hospital Act, 
Section 21, 3 Revised Statutes of New Brunswick, Chapter 179 (1952): Ontario; 
Mental Hospitals Act, Sections 20-23, 3 Revised Statutes of Ontario, Chapter 229 
(1950). 
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Second, the fact that a large number of communities with a substantially 
similar value orientation have chosen to strike the balance between ap- 
parently competing considerations in a given way is some evidence that 
such a balance is not arbitrary and unreasonable.” 

Of comparable relevance is the legislative and judicial experience of 
the states of the United States."’ It was suggested above that much legisla- 
tion governing the commitment of the mentally ill entails the use of formal 
judicial procedures reminiscent of the criminal law."* An increasingly 
large number of legislatures, however, have made more or less substantial 
innovations. Some states have made provision for confinement of the 
mentally ill for a fixed period of time without formalities of advance notice 
and a judicial hearing — by and large solely through private application of 
a friend or relative accompanied by medical certificates of prescribed form 
and content. Safeguards against improper confinement consist of plenary 
postconfinement procedures freely made available and other provisions not 
dissimilar from those provided in the Draft Act.” A sizeable number of 
other states have extended such informal non-judicial commitment pro- 
cedures to include indefinite commitments, again with the availability of 
a full scale hearing when demanded by the patient.” 

Over the years a fairly substantial number of cases have considered the 
constitutional boundaries of commitment procedures. While the decisions 
exhibit a marked difference in attitude toward attempts to modify tradi- 
tional procedures, the results reached are often less incompatible than the 
rationale involved. There appears to be no dissent from the proposition 
that where the immediate physical safety of the allegedly disturbed person 
or others is at stake, the use of summary procedures is justified. On the 
theory that police power vests plenary authority to protect against im- 
mediate danger to life, the courts have found little difficulty with private 
or police arrests of the dangerously insane prior to any formal adjudica- 


* Cf. Wolf v. Colorado, 338 U.S. 25 (1949). 
" Cf. Betts v. Brady, 316 U.S. 455 (1942). 
™ See supra notes 17 and 22. 


” See, e.g., Gen. Stat. Conn. (Rev. of 1949) Sec. 2649, amended 1953 Supp. Sec. 1141« 
(30 days); Me. Rev. Stat. c. 23, Secs. 104, 105 (1944) (35 dayn); N.Y. Mental Hygiene 
Law Sec. 72 (60 days); 3 Ohio Rev. Code (Service Ed.) Secs, 5125.32, 5125.33 (1953) 
(6 months). 


“Idaho Code Sec. 66-326 (1947) (1953 Cum. Pkt. Supp.), subsantially Draft Act; La 
Rev. Stat. Secs. 52, 53, 56 (1950); Rev. Seat. Nebraska Secs. 63-3221, 83-343 (1947) 
(1953 Cum. Supp.); Mo. Rev. Stat. Secs. 202.797, 202.833 (1947) (Cum. Supp. 1953), 
Draft Act; N.Y. Mental Hygiene Law Sec. 73 (where putient “does not object 
thereto”); Vt. Stat. Secs. 6635, 6639 (1947 Rev.); Utah Code Ann. Secs. 64-7-33, 
64-744 (1953), Draft Act. 
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tion;” and few cases show concern over dispensing with actual notice to 
the alleged insane person or his presence at the hearing so long as adequate 
substitute notice and opportunity to be heard is afforded friends and rela- 
tives of the patient and the determination is based on considerations of the 
immediate physical welfare of the patient.** Considerably less unanimity 
is manifest, however, where personal notice and opportunity to be heard 
prior to commitment are dispensed with in the absence of a finding that 
the immediate physical safety of the patient or others requires it. Some 
cases have upheld the validity of a court’s dispensing with personal notice 
to the allegedly insane person in non-emergency situations;** others have 
sustained statutes which do not provide for formal notice on the ground 
that the prescribed physical examination by the examining committee 
provides adequate notice.** However, the ongoing judicial controversy of 
significance appears to be whether the availability of post-commitment 
remedies wherein the issue of the propriety of the original commitment 
may be formally inquired into de novo saves the constitutionality of sum- 
mary commitments (i.c., those which have taken place without prior notice 
or opportunity to be heard) of persons as to whom no finding has been 
made that the usual notice and hearing would create an immediate safety 
hazard. There are several courts which, like the Missouri Supreme Court 


™ See Porter v. Ritch, 70 Conn. 235, 39 Atl. 169, 175-6 (1898); Maxwell v. Maxwell, 189 
la. 7, 177 N.W. 541, 542-3 (1920); Crawford v. Brown, 321 Ill 305, 151 N.E. 911, 
914-5 (1926); Appeal of Sleeper, 147 Me. 302, 87 A. 2d 115, 121 (1952); Re Masters, 
216 Minn. 553, 13 N.W. 2d 487, 489 (1944); People ex rel. Ordway v. St. Saviour's 
Sanitarium, 34 App. Div. 363, 56 N.Y. Supp. 431, 436 (Ist Dept. 1898); cf. Simon v. 
Cased 182 U.S. ri (1901). See annotations, 10 A.L.R. 488 (1921); 45 A.L.R. 1464 

). 

” Chavannes v. Priestly, 80 la. 316, 45 N.W. 766 (1890); Olsen v. MacFeely, 202 Ga. 146, 
42 S.E. 2d 366 (1947). See In re Wretlind, 255 Minn. 554, 32 N.W. 2d 161, 166 
(1948); Re Masters, 216 Minn. 553, 13 N.W. 2d 487, 489 (1944). Contra, Hunt v. 
Searcy, 167 Mo. 158, 67 S.W. 206 (1902). 


“ Brayman v. Grant, 130 App. Div. 272, 114 N.Y. Supp. 336, 338 (3d Dept. 1909), “The 
right to commit without personal notice has never been held to take from an alleged 
insane person his constitutional rights, and so to hold would embarrass the administra- 
tion of this branch of the law and endanger the safety of the community.” In re 
Andrews, 126 App. Div. 794, 111 N.Y. Supp. 417 (lst Dept. 1908). See Sporza v. 
German Savings Bank, 192 N.Y. 8, 84 N.E. 406, 410 (1908). Cf. Simon v. Craft, 182 
U.S, 427 (1901). In incompetency proceedings, probate court directed sheriff to bring 
alleged incompetent before court at time of trial if consistent with alleged incom- 
petent’s health and safety. The sheriff's return indicated he did not bring her before 
court because of the accompanying certificate of a physician that it would be incon- 
sistent with her health and safety. The Supreme Court did not find this return 
demonstrative of a lack of due process since the sheriff's action of taking her into 
custody amounted to adequate notice, and there was no proof that she was restrained 
from attending the trial or seeking representation by counsel if she desired. 

™“ Georgia Railroad Bank vy. Liberty National Bank and Trust Co., 180 Ga. 4, 10, 177 S.E. 
803, 808 (1934), guardianship proceeding (“. . . due process does not necessitate such 
notice [i.e., notice to imbecile before appointment of a commission] but is satisfied 
by a formal personal inspection by commissioners named”); Paul v. Longino, 177 Ga. 
110, 28 S.E. 2d 286 (1943), commitment proceeding; Ex parte Scudamore, 55 Fla. 211, 
46 So. 279 (1908). 
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in State v. Mullinax, adhere to the doctrine that a commitment which has 
occurred without notice to the person affected or an opportunity for him 
to be heard in advance constitutes a denial of due process despite a later 
opportunity for a full judicial hearing on the issue of the propriety of com- 
mitment." Another group of decisions, again employing the rhetoric of 
traditional due process, have likewise invalidated commitments on the 
ground of inadequate notice and hearing, although the absence of post- 
commitment de novo review procedures or other safeguards precludes final 
judgment on how absolute the requirements of due process would be con- 
strued to be in a proper case.** The majority of cases, however, have found 
involuntary institutionalization of mental patients without notice or op- 
portunity to be heard not violative of due process where the patient had 
the unqualified right, after commitment, to contest in a judicial proceeding 
the issue of his sanity and the propriety of his confinement, either through 
specific statutory provision for a post-commitment hearing or through 


“In re Lambert, 134 Cal. 626, 66 es - he, (1901), judge's commitment order on medi- 
cal certification in absence of manda notice and hearing, unconstitutional (“The 
provision in Section 4 for a trial —— issue of his insanity is effective only after 
the order of commitment has been made, under which the person may have been 
immediately placed in the hospital, and cannot be made a substitute for his right to 
have an opportunity to be heard, and to defend himself inst the charge before 
being deprived of his liberty”); Appeal of Sleeper, 147 Me. 302, 87 A. 2d Te (1952), 


35 days temporary observational commitment on petition fay medical certificate ap- 
proved by city or town official without notice and hearing, unconstitutional, despite 
unity to contest propriety of hospitalization by aeons Rog wd People ex rel. 


dway v. St. Saviour's Sanitarium, 34 App. Div. 363, 431 439 (lee 
Dept. 1898), restraini nebriate who voluntarily po dntee’ herself for one year 
pursuant to statute, -- #.. notice and hearing, violates due process (“ ‘Due process 
of law’ means process in the proceeding in which judgment is rendered against a 

rson. It is in that proceeding, at some stage before final judgment, that she must 

ve notice, or at all events, a hearing, before she is condemned to long imprison- 
ment or restraint”). See Barry v. Hall, 98 F. 2d 222, 228 (D.C. Cir. 1938); Masters, 
216 Minn. 553, 13 N.W. 2d 487, 489 (1944). 


“In Ex parte Allen, 82 Vt. 365, 73 Acl. 1078 (1909), « statute authorizing commitment 
by order of a probate court upon medical certificates was construed to require notice 
and hearing by the court to save the constitutionality of the statute. The court con- 
sidered a recent statute granting the right of appeal de novo but found it inapplica- 
ble. In In re Cornell, 111 Vet. 454, 18 A. 2d 151 (1941), the same court later suggested 
an unlimited right to appeal de novo might sustain a summary commitment pro- 
ceeding. In In re Wellman, 3 Kan. App. 103, 45 Pac. 726 (1896), commitment pro- 
ceedings were held invalid in which the alleged insane person was confined in jail 
without explanation during the proceeding and no pon -commitment safeguards ap- 
parently existed. In State v. Billings, 55 Minn. 467, 57 N.W. 794 (1894), on rehearing, 
likewise, ae the court invalidated a commitment procedure which failed to 
impose upon the court the obligation of granting notice and hearing, no post-commit- 
ment sefeguards were in evidence or discussed. See also Ex parte Romero, 51 N.M 
201, 181 P. 2d 811 (1947). Im several cases statutes authorizing courts summarily 
and without notice or hearing on the issue of present insanity, to commit to an insti- 
tution persons found not guilty of murder by reason of insanity, were held to con- 
travene due process. In re Boyett, 136 N.C. 415, 48 S.E. 789 (1904); Underwood v. 
People, 32 Mich. 1, 20 Am. Rep. 633 (1875); see State v. Strasburg, 60 Wash. 106, 
110 Pac. 1020, 1025 (1910). However, in the Boyett case, release was available only 
by act of the Assembly; in the Underwood case, only by certification of the Governor 
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habeas corpus.*” While in some of these decisions the issue appears to be 
joined on the significance of the special objectives of commitment proceed- 
ings as contrasted with the criminal law,** a common justification for these 


"Hammon v. Hill, 228 Fed. 999 (W.D. Pa. 1915), justices’ commitment order based on 
medical certificate without notice and hearing constitutional in view of availability of 
corpus to test necessity of confinement; Payne v. Arkebauer, 190 Ark. 614, 
80 S.W. 2d 76 (1935), same, in -_ of right of statutory appeal from order of probate 
court; Hiare v. Soucek, 240 Ia. , 36 N.W. 2d 432 (1949), summary confinement of 
prisoner to mental ital at expiration of sentence validated by right to have 
mental condition judicially determined at any time; In re Bryant, 214 La. 573, 38 So. 
2d 245 (1948), commitment hearing and order three days earlier than scheduled not 
unconstitutional where patient could invoke statutory right to full hearing after com- 
mitment; In re Dowdell, 169 Mass. 387, 47 N.E. 1033 (1897), commitments by police 
court justice without notice to alleged insane person consistent with due process in 
view of statutory right to have propriety of confinement determined subsequently in 
judicial proceeding; In re LeDonne, 173 Mass. 550, 54 N.E. 244 (1899), same as 
Hiatt v. Soucek, supra; Ex parte Dagley, 35 Okl. 180, 128 Pac. 699 (1912), absence 
of provision for notice in statutory commitment procedure not violative of due process 
because of statutory right to judicial determination of sanity in habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding; In re Crosswell, 28 R.I. 137, 66 Atl. 55 (1907), commitment on application 
and medical certificate without court order upheld, despite contrary earlier case, 
In re Doyle, 16 RL. 537, 18 Atl. 159 (1889), in view of subsequently enacted provi- 
sions permitting trial on issue of sanity at any time after commitment; McMahon v. 
Mead, #0 S.D. 515, 139 N.W. 122 (1912), commitment by commission without notice 
constitutional in view of right to have sanity judicially inquired into at any time. See 
Ex te Scudamore, 55 Fla. 211, 46 So. 279, 284 (1908); In re Mast, 217 Ind. 28, 
25 N.E. 2d 1003, 1004 (1940). Compare decisions sustaining detention of alleged 
juvenile delinquents or neglected children prior to notice and opportunity to be heard 
to parents, whose constitutional right to notice and hearing recognized, on grounds 
that subsequent proceedings provide for full hearing. Ex parte Sharp, 15 Ida. 120, 
96 Pac. 563, 565 (1908); Farnham v. Pierce, 141 Mass. 203, 6 N.E. 830 (1886); State v. 
Kilvington, 100 Tenn. 227, 45 S.W. 433, 435 (1898); Stoker v. Gowans, 45 Utah 556, 
562, 147 Pac. 911, 913 (1913). 


™ See, e.g, In re Crosswell, supra note 87, 66 Atl. at 58: “It seems to us that much popu- 
lar misapprehension of this subject grows out of the feeling that constraint of a 
person as insane is analogous to the punishment of a criminal and carries with it 
some stigma; and to this may be added in some minds a repulsion to submitting one’s 
self or one’s friend to hospital treatment away from the continued supervision of 
family and personal friends. But insanity is a disease, and the state has the right to 
treat one who has the misfortune to suffer from it, as it does one who has a con- 
tagious malady.” Hammon v. Hill, supra note 87, 228 Fed. at 1001: “The confine- 
ment in an asylum is not of the same character as imprisonment for the punishment 
of an offense. It is a necessity growing out of the inability of the mentally afflicted 
to care for themselves or prevent injury to others. The state restrains the lunatic, not 
only for his own protection and the safety of the public, but its duty extends so far 
as to include every provision known to medical skill and science for the treatment of 
the diseased mind. Thus the work of the state in caring for the demented within her 
borders is at once protective in its character and highly humanitarian.” In re Bryant, 
supra note 87, 38 So. 2d at 249: “. . . @ comimitment to an insane asylum .. . is 
merely a matter of police regulation, purposing to protect borh the patient and the 
general public; it produces none of the effects of a formal interdiction.” Compare, on 
the other hand, In re Lambert, supra note 85, 66 Pac. at 854: “An order for the 
commitment of a person to an insane hospital is essentially a judgment by which 
he is deprived of his liberty, and it is a cardinal principle in English jurisprudence 
that before any judgment can be pronounced against a person, there must have been 
a trial of the issue upon which the judgment is given. Under the laws of this state, 
a guardian of the person or the estate of an insane person cannot be appointed with- 
out giving him notice of the application therefor. . . ; nor can a judgment for so small 
a sum as $5 be rendered against him unless he has been served with a summons in 
the action. .. . Much more is there reason for giving him notice of an application 
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holdings is that due process in any contest requires no more.** Thus, the 
justification for these decisions has been placed “under the general con- 
stitutional principle that due process requires no more than one opportunity 
to be heard and if that opportunity is available at some stage in the pro- 
ceedings, preliminary action need not meet any formal requirements.” * 
Yet it is doubtful that this principle properly construed has the sweep 
necessary to justify these cases."' The situations out of which it developed 
largely involved either emergency situations where the harm feared would 
occur if protective action had to await notice and hearing®* or where 
determinations are made whose effect can be precluded by subsequent 


to deprive him of his personal liberty.” People ex rel. Ordway v. St. Saviour's Sani- 
tarium, supra note 85, 56 N.Y. Supp. at 436, 437: “It is very clear that the object and 
purpose of this act are not catal tas protective, but, in its effect, the same result 
is produced as if it were penal, namely, the deprivation of liberty of the person pro- 
ceeded against. No matter what may be the ostensible or real purpose in restraining 
a person of his liberty, whether it is to punish for an offense against the law, or to 
protect the person from himself, or the community, from apprehended acts, such 
restraint cannot be made permanent or of long continuance, unless by due process 
of law... . Some proof of a prima facie case must be made before arrest is author- 
ized. An alleged criminal is hedged about with safeguards and protections. Why 
should not an alleged incompetent or dangerous person receive the same protection! 
Shall ex parte proof that would only avail to hold an alleged criminal for trial be 
regarded as conclusive proof against a supposed unfortunate? Constitutional immuni- 
ties are precisely the same as to each.” 


” See, e.g., the often quoted passage from In re Dowdell, supra note 87, 47 N.E. at 1033-4: 
“The order of commitment settles nothing finally or conclusively against the person 
committed. It does not take from him the care or control of his property. It is not 
equivalent to the appointment of a guardian over him. ... He is entitled as a matter 
of right, to institute judicial proceedings under the st ‘tutes to determine the necessity 
and propriety of his confinement. He is not denied the same protection of the laws 
which is enjoyed by all other persons in the commonwealth under like circumstances. 
He is not, therefore, deprived of liberty without due process of law, according to the 
judicial construction which has been put upon those words.” 


” Weihofen and Overholser, op. cit. supra note 14, pp. 307, 347. 


“Ibid.: “It is true that this principle should not be stretched to permit summary action 
which involves serious irreparable injury unless there is a substantial public interest 
which demands such summary procedure.” 


* See Chief Justice Stone in Yakus v. United States, 321 U.S. 414, 422-3 (1944): “Our 
decisions leave no doubt that when justified by compelling public interest the legisla- 
ture may authorize summary action subject to later judicial review of its validity. It 
may insist on the immediate collection of taxes. Phillips v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 283 U.S. 589, 595-597, and cases cited. It may take possession of property 
presumtively abandoned by its owner, prior to determination of its actual abandon- 
ment, Anderson Nat. Bank v. Luckett, 321 U.S. 233. For the protection of public 
health it may order the summary destruction of property without prior notice or hear- 
ing. North American Cold Storage Co. v. Chicago, 211 U.S. 106: Adams v. Mil- 
waukee, 228 U.S. 572, 584. It may summarily requisition property immediately needed 
for the prosecution of the war. Compare United States v. Pfitsch, 256 U.S. 547. As a 
measure of public protection the property of alien enemies may be seized, and prop- 
erty believed to be owned by enemies taken without prior determination of its true 
ownership. Central Union Trust Co. v. Garvan, 254 U.S. 554, 556; Stoehr v. Wallace, 
255 U. S. 239. Similarly public necessity in time of war may justify allowing tenants 
to remain in possession against the will of the landlord; Block v. Hirsch, 256 U.S. 135 
Marcus Brown Holding Co. v. Feldman, 256 U.S. 170.” 
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judicial hearing.”* First, however, these cases are primarily concerned with 
property interests, where loss is generally measurable, and therefore com- 
pensable, in monetary terms. The applicability of the principle, unquali- 
fied, to deprivations of liberty is far from clear.** Second, such authority 
as exists for extending this concept to personal liberty situations” is confined 
to instances of dire and pressing emergency, present perhaps in some but 
certainly in not all, or even most, commitment proceedings.” As for the 
practice in criminal prosecutions of arrest prior to trial, it is doutbful that 
it can be made to stand for any principle broader than itself. The ancient- 
ness of the practice, the imperative need of the criminal law that the 
accused will be available to stand trial, and the palliating effect of the 
right to bail*’ distinguish this practice from summary commitment of non- 
violent mental patients in advance of hearing. 


"See, eg, Utley v. St. Petersburg, 292 U.S. 106 (1934), summary assessment of taxes; 
Bragg v. Weaver, 251 U.S. 57 (1919), summary appraisals of property for eminent 
domain. 


™ See the qualification put upon this general principle in the following: “Yet it is not a 
requirement of due process that there be judicial inquiry before discretion can be 
exercised. It is sufficient, where only property rights are concerned, that there is at 
some stage an opportunity for a hearing and a judicial determination.” Ewing v. 
Mytinger & Casselberry, 339 U.S. 594, 599 (1950). “Where only property rights are 
involved, mere postponement of the judicial enquiry is not a denial of due process, 
if the opportunity given for the ultimate judicial determination of the liability is 
adequate. Springer v. U.S., 102 U.S. 586, 593; Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. v 
Bowland, 196 U.S. 611, 631. Delay in the judicial determination of property rights 
is not uncommon where it is essential that governmental needs be immediately satis- 
fied.” Brandeis, J. in Phillips v. Commr. of Internal Revenue, 283 U.S. 589, 596 
(1931). (Italics added.) 


"In the excerpt from Chief Justice Stone’s majority opinion in Yakus v. United States, 
quoted supra note 92, he went on to say, 321 U.S. at 433: “Even the personal liberty 
of the citizen may be temporarily restrained as a measure of public safety. Hirabayashi 
v. United States, 320 U.S. 81; cf. Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U.S. 11.” But the 
Hirabayashi case dealt with military power to remove West Coast Japanese under sup- 
posed threat of imminent Japanese invasion; and even there it is not clear that the 
constitutional principle was not strained beyond the breaking point. See Eugene 
Rostow, “The Japanese American Cases—A Disaster,” 54 Yale L. J, 489 (1945). 
The Jacobson case dealt with the wholly distinguishable case of compulsory vaccina- 
tion for a contagious disease. 


" Where present, summary commitment is generally justifiable. See supra note 81. 


“This traditional right to freedom before conviction [by bail] permits the unhampered 
preparation of a defense, and serves to prevent the infliction of punishment prior to 
conviction. . . . Unless this right to bail before trial is preserved, the presumption of 
innocence, secured only after centuries of struggle, would lose its meaning.” Stack v. 
Boyle, 342 U.S. 1, 4 (1951). “The practice of admission to bail, as it has evolved in 
Anglo-American law, is not a device for keeping persons in jail upon mere accusation 
until it is found convenient to give them a trial. On the contrary, the spirit of the 
procedure is to enable them to stay out of jail until a trial has found them guilty. 
Without this conditional privilege, even those wrongly accused are punished by a 
period of imprisonment while awaiting trial and are handicapped in consulting 
counsel, searching for evidence and witness, and preparing a defense.” Separate 
opinion of Justice Jackson, tbid., pp. 7-4. 
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If procedures for summary institutionalization of the mentally ill are 
to be sustained, a franker and ultimately more salutary justification must 
be found in terms of a flexible due process. It is not really the fact that 
notice and hearing prior to physical restraint are unnecessary where sub- 
sequent judicial procedures are available that supports provisions of the 
kind contained in the Draft Act. It is rather that a pragmatic inquiry 
into the objectives of institutionalization suggests their incompatibility with 
certain traditional concomitants of due process in other areas and the 
possibility of attaining those objectives without substantial impairment of 
the values and function of the concept of due process through substitute 
procedures which, however unacceptable they may be in the criminal law, 
may be wholly acceptable to a free society in the area of institutionalization 
of the mentally ill.” 


™ Cf. Hurtado v. California, 110 U.S. 516, 530 (1884): “It is more consonant to the true 
philosophy of our historical legal institutions to say that the spirit of personal liberty 
and individual right, which they embodied, was preserved and developed by « pro- 
gressive growth and wise adaptation to new circumstances and situations of the forms 
and processes found fit to give, from time to time, new expression and greater effect 
to modern ideas of self-government.” 
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has tended toward proliferation and atomization. At the national 

level both parties have four committees, each spending considerable 
sums of money to promote the party interest in one way or another. These 
are the national committees, the congressional committees, the senatorial 
committees and the Senate policy committees. For good measure, the House 
Republicans converted their steering committee into the House “policy 
committee” in 1949." 

In recent years several political scientists have investigated and reported 
on the precinct, district, county, and state central committees in several of 
the states. To date very little has appeared in print on the national party 
organizations. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that these organizations 
operate without bylaws and almost never publish annual reports, and that 
much of their organization and operation is highly fluid and personal in 
character. Basic policy and strategy are usually determined in secret and 
the most intriguing aspects of their operation are kept confidential. With 
the congressional and senatorial committees in particular, interview pro- 
vides the only method of investigating their activities, and the interviewer 
soon finds that some of the most vital aspects of their work will not be 
made available to him. 

This article attempts to report and to evaluate some of the facts which 
have been learned about these little-publicized party institutions.’ Several 
generalizations are made which are relevant to these committees during 
the Eighty-third and Eighty-fourth Congresses and are not necessarily valid 
during other sessions. The behavioral scientist, dedicated as he is to the 
search for uniformities, will find that the congressional committees (as well 
as the national and Senate policy committees) are often not functionally 
the same at different times. There also exists a rather substantial difference 


A MERICAN POLITICAL party organization, nationally and locally, 


"Of these, only the Senate policy committees have statutory sanction. Each Senate 
policy committee receives a public appropriation of about $75,000 annually. All of 
the committees except the oe Republican Policy Committee have permanent 
staffs, operate on a full-time basis, and are far more institutionalized than is generally 
recognized. 

*The data used herein is the result of interviews with staff members, and of nal 
observation of all four committees during 1954-55. The writer also discu certain 
aspects with several senators and congressmen of each party. By agreement none 
is directly quoted. 
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in structur? and function between the Republican and Democratic national- 
level organizations, and there are striking differences in approach and opera- 
tion between the parties. The party differences between the national com- 
mittees and the senate policy committees appear to be greater than between 
the congressional and senatorial committees. 


ORIGIN 


The origin of the congressional committees is somewhat obscure. Simeon 
Fess sees their birth in a committee of correspondence appointed during the 
presidency of James Madison." The Democratic Manual* attributes the 
origin within its own party to a joint House-Senate committee formed in 
1842 to publish “a declaration of principles for General Harrison's adminis- 
tration.” If these dates are accepted, then the Democratic congressional 
committee was formed prior to the national committee, which was officially 
organized in 1848. 

Most textbooks, however, place 1866 as the origin of both the Republi- 
can and Democratic congressional committees. Until] 1912 they were little 
more than sporadic campaign committees. In 1866, Democratic members 
of the two houses supporting President Johnson against the efforts of his 
own party to impeach him appointed a committee to manage the congres- 
sional campaign. In 1882 separate organization of House and Senate com- 
mittees was effected. 

President Johnson and the Republican majority in Congress were at 
loggerheads in 1866, and the latter was fearful that the President would 
use the national committee to “knife” the Radical Republicans in the elec- 
tion. At a joint caucus of Republicans, a committee composed of one 
member from each state having Republican representation was created to 
campaign for the Republican incumbents. The committee was continued 
thereafter in order to manage elections for representatives and senators. 
Senators were appointed by the state legislatures. Shortly after the adop- 
tion of the Seventeenth Amendment, Republican senators created their 
own committees. 

The committees in both parties function independently of each other 
and of the national committees. The Democratic Manual specifically states 
that its Capitol Hill committees have “no organic connection with either 
the Democratic National Convention or the Democratic National Com- 
mittee.” By contrast, the national committees are the creatures of the na- 


—— 


* History of Political Theory and Party Organization in the United States (New York 
Ginn & Co., 1910). 

*Prepared by Clarence Cannon for the Democratic National Committee in 1952; see 
p. 10. The brief two-page summary in this manual constitutes the only “official” 
statement on the origin and purpose of the committees. The Republican Fact Book, 
published in 1954 by the Republican National Committee, makes very brief mention 
of its counterparts; see pp. 44, 66. 
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tional conventions and are subordinate to their control and direction. Per- 
haps each individual member of the Democratic Congressional Committee 
is responsible to the state delegation which chose him, but the committee 
itself appears to be answerable to no party authority. Although this is not 
explicitly stated, its Republican counterpart may by implication be responsi- 
ble to the Republican conference, since the conference nominally approves 
the members of the committee. For all practical purposes both committees 
in both houses are autonomous. 


House CommMITTEES 


The National Kepublican Congressional Committee is composed of one 
member of the House from each state having one or more Republican repre- 
sentatives. Each member is selected biennially, following the election of 
each new Congress, by his respective state delegation, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Republican conference. The full committee elects a chair- 
man, five vice-chairmen, a secretary, treasurer, and executive secretary. 
The chairman appoints an executive committee of five members. As 
presently constituted the committee is composed of three divisions — 
administrative, public relations, and field service. 

The Democratic National Congressional Committee follows essentially 
the same practice in choosing its members, although its chairman, at his 
discretion, may appoint one woman committee-member from each state on 
recommendation of the congressional committee of the state. This has been 
done on a few occasions. In 1954, the Republican and Democratic com- 
mittees were composed of thirty-eight and thirty-nine members, respectively. 
The Democrats have commonly had three vice-chairmen and have divided 
their committee into executive, finance, research, and speakers committees. 
The full committees meet a few times a year and subcommittees meet by 
themselves as needed. 

Despite the similarity of committee organization the two groups are 
quite unlike in operation and scope of activity. Republican committee 
operations and expenditures are a much larger business; indeed they have 
become a “big-time” operation. In recent years the Republican committee 
has employed about thirty persons’ while the Democratic staff has seldom 
exceeded five. During the 1954 campaign, fourteen of the thirty-one 
Republican employees were professionals, and included a publicity director, 
several artists, writers, cameramen, photographers, and trained field men. 


*The Republican staff was actually larger than oe in 1936 and 1938. During the war 
— once dropped to ten employees. The Democratic committee's offices are 

in the House Office I Building while the Republicans have a suite of rooms 

in the nearby Washington Inn. Democratic quarters are extraordinarily 
small and crowded while the Republican headquarters are sumptuous by comparison. 
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Republican expenditures totaled $1,707,000 in 1952 and $706,000 in 1954: 
Democratic expenditures were $57,000 and $208,000, respectively. (See 
Table, p. 128.) 

As is natural, most of the work of the congressional committee is con- 
fined to the marginal and near-marginal districts. It is the function of the 
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chairmen and their staffs to determine which districts can be so classified, 
to estimate chances, and to set up priorities for financial and other assist- 
ance. The Republican committee, in particular, operates on the assump- 
tion that twenty million people living in ninety to one hundred districts 
determine the outcome of national elections. At the outset, an important 
part of the staff operation is the compilation of statistics on registration, vot- 
ing results, and related matters in the marginal congressional districts. 

The Republican committee has recently carried a special item in its 
budget for this function.* The research division has developed an elaborate 
form for precinct analysis on which the data are placed. (See appended 
form.) Four copies are prepared, one each to be deposited with the com- 
mittee, the precinct leader, and the state and county chairmen. After the 
1954 election the staff attempted to determine frorn its statistics some fifty 
districts, held by Democrats, which might be captured by the Republicans 
in 1956, 

The staffs of both committees also amass day-to-day memoranda con- 
cerning the incumbent of the opposite party, including his attendance on 
the floor of Congress, his answers to quorum calls, his bills, speeches, and 
voting record. Generally no evaluation of this data is made, but the record 
is turned over to the party's challenger in the next campaign for whatever 
use he can make of it. Both groups have small libraries including election 
laws, reapportionment maps, and other materials not readily available else- 
where. 

Both party committees attempt to evaluate, impressionistically and 
otherwise, results in each district. After 1954 the Democratic staff at- 
tempted to compile confidential information on mam districts. It elicited 
information from its candidates on most important factors determining the 
outcome of the election, such as effective issues (for both the Republican 
and Democratic side), influence of radio, television, and newspapers, use- 
fulness of certain campaign materials, and the effectiveness of organiza- 
tional activity. The survey also attempted to learn with what groups, such 
as women, young people, union members, and so on, the Democrats won or 
lost ground. It tried to ascertain in which of the new suburban areas, 
housing projects, and the like, more effective political work was needed. 
Suggestions were invited for strengthening the congressional district and 


*The Republican national and congressional committees have research facilities superior 
to those of the Democrats. The Republican National Committee has had a perma- 
nent research division for many years. The number of professionals doing research for 
the committee was only five in 1954 but at times as many as ten have served. In con- 
trast, the Democratic National Committee seldom has more than three research men 
on its staff and the unit itself has been virtually inactive between campaigns. Chair- 
men _— and Butler, however, have maintained the research division on a year- 
round basis. 
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local organization. Unfertunately the results of this effort remain confiden- 
tial, but the survey in itself demonstrates a systematic attempt to analyze 
the strength and weakness of the party, district by district. 

The Republican committee had publicity operations in varying degree 
prior to 1948. After the electoral defeat in that year, the committee decided 
to create a public-relations office to serve on a year-round basis. The office's 
activities constitute some of the most basic work of the committee and go 
considerably beyond conventional campaign assistance. It carries on three 
categories of programs: (1)education for the general public; (2) general 
services for Republican congressmen; and (3) special campaign services. 

The general educational program attempts to reach the public through 
the regular channels of publicity. A weekly newsletter proclaims Republi- 
can legislative accomplishments. Opportunities for obtaining favorable pub- 
licity are canvassed and press releases are issued whenever and wherever 
they will be helpful to the cause. 

A Republican congressman is provided with a large number of services. 
He can be protographed free of charge with constituents who come to 
Washington to visit him. Shots are taken of him engaged in his legislative 
activities. Upon request, he is given expert technical aid in preparing his 
radio and television appearances. There are various congressional radio 
facilities for making recordings which then can be purchased for distribu- 
tion, and the congressman is given some financial aid in securing them. 
The committee's staff helps the incumbent Republican to prepare his local 
newsletters and to improve public relations with constituents. In short, the 
public-relations office has more or less become the press agent for its con- 
gressmen. The Democratic committee has virtually no counterpart of this 
type of activity. 

Campaign services are especially numerous on the Republican side. 
Much layout work is done for the individual congressman by artists who 
will design his calling cards, campaign literature, and other graphic and 
visual aids. If necessary, the committee puts the congressman in touch with 
a printer. With increasing campaign costs it is difficult for a lawmaker to 
finance such items on an individual basis and the committee's full-time 
technicians can save him a considerable amount of money. 

The services have become personalized through the device of taking a 
recorded speech or comment by President Eisenhower or a cabinet officer 
on a subject such as atomic energy and dubbing in the voice of the local 
Republican congressman at the beginning and end of the recording. This 
is designed to give the impression that the congressman has close contact 
with these executives. Speeches, newspaper advertisements, radio and tele- 
vision spot announcements, and other specialized publicity for individual 
candidates are also available. 
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The public-relations unit has prepared several films on social security, 
taxation, and other subjects, for showing at political clubs and rallies. A 
special film on training precinct workers has been widely used. The Demo- 
cratic committee provides almost none of these public-relations and cam- 
paign devices. 

One of the most interesting developments on which the Republican 
committee embarked in 1953 is full-time field work. This is a co-ordinated 
effort of the Republican national, congressional, and senatorial committees 
under the direction of Bernard J. Lamb. Five professionals have been 
placed in the congressional committee headquarters to perform this work. 
Each man is assigned a section of the country: he goes into the districts 
well in advance of the primaries to stimulate local organizations to get their 
machinery in order, and to stress the importance of their district in terms 
of party control of the House. While many districts are visited, a special 
point is made to become acquainted with party officials in the marginal 
areas. 

The field men discuss organizational, leadership, and management prob- 
lems, and they provide organization charts if desired. Sometimes they 
discuss potential candidates and evaluate the prospects of each. After the 
primaries, the field personnel are quite likely to meet with the candidates 
to go over their problems and to give the nominees and their managers an 
idea of the services and help which the congressional committee can render. 
A major function of the field worker is that of needler and catalyst to the 
local organization. An effort is made to get the local leaders to fill out the 
precinct analysis forms and to analyze the data. In one county, for example, 
such an analysis showed that only 30 per cent of the voters had registered 
as Republicans o Democrats. Common sense dictated the necessity for 
reaching the 70 per cent who were uncommitted in an effort to convert 
them to Republicanism. 

In factual preparation for the 1956 election the field organization sent 
each Republican county chairman an elaborate two-page form to be filled 
out and returned to its office. Over sixty questions were included. If there 
is a good response, the office will have a veritable storehouse of informa- 
tion, never before compiled anywhere, on Republican county organization 
and election procedure. Among the items included are: the methods of 
election of the precinct, ward, and county committeemen; the relationship 
of party clubs to the regular party organization; factionalism; and relation- 
ships between county chairmen within each congressional district. Many 
other questions relate to registration and election forms and procedures, use 
of voting machines and paper ballots, provisions both legal and practical 
for absentee voting, filing fees, party watchers and challengers, counting 
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boards, and compensation of party workers. There are also questions per- 
taining to the treatment of Republican news in the local press, estimated 
effectiveness of Democratic organization, permanent campaign headquar- 
ters, and training programs for party workers. 

Field work calls for a high degree of skill, diplomacy, and psychology. 
It involves gaining the confidence of the candidates and party leaders and 
avoiding the appearance of “outside” interference. Sometimes highly per- 
sonal matters are discussed, such as appearance, mannerisms, and the like. 
Field men must recognize the large number of “prima donnas” in politics 
and realize that party people are often slow to try new techniques and 
approaches. Many visits, of course, are needed to accomplish the objectives 
of the field service. The field men try to build up a knowledge of each 
district, evaluate the leadership of potential congressmen, and note the 
racial and economic factors entering into voting." 

In general, the Republican field and other committee personnel are 
encouraging the use of salaried political directors in the states and larger 
urban areas. A growing number of states are paying their party chairmen 
or executive directors and the party hierarchy is becoming more and more 
professional and bureaucratic. 

The Democratic approach has differed somewhat from that of the 
Republicans. Owing mainly to lack of funds, the Democratic committee 
has employed no field staff and has prepared very little “canned” material 
for candidates. For many years its executive director, Captain Victor H. 
Harding, traveled from one end of the country to the other rendering per- 
sonal counsel and help to district organizations and candidates." He carried 
in his head a storehouse of information about individual districts, and did 
not commit this information to memoranda. He operated partly on the 
assumption that the situation in a district is so fluid and changing that 
previously collected data, when written down, is likely soon to be outdated. 
Mr. Harding’s general approach was that a national issue is effective only 
in the degree to which it is an issue in the district itself. It followed that 
should the issue arise and be discussed locally, then the committee might 
step in with a “tailor made” approach and help the candidate to push it. 
It was Harding’s belief that statistics were only a beginning, not an end, and 
that errands and services performed by an incumbent would probably have 
as much to do with his re-election as anything else. This intensely personal 


*Some of the field men show an interest in discussing such matters with political sei- 
entists. This suggests the possibilities of a fruitful relationship berween political 
scientists and the field and research staffs of the congressional committee 

*Mr. Harding died in September, 1954. His son, Ken, took over his work and Captain 
Harding's general philosophy appeared to prevail through 1955. Some changes are in 
prospect for the | election. 
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and pragmatic approach is perhaps more traditional than the Republican 
approach of emphasis upon public-relations techniques. Republican opera- 
tions, moreover, are much more institutionalized than those of their op- 
ponents. 

The Democrats have not been averse to public-relations devices but, 
with a much more modest budget, have felt that most of their money 
should be channeled to incumbents on the basis of “need,” * rather than 
into advertising devices. The Republican committee also gives campaign 
money to individual congressmen in addition to the large amounts spent 
on public relations. Some Republicans outside of the committee feel that 
proportionately too much of the committee’s funds are spent on public 
relations and “highbrow” advertisements. Superior financial organization 
and resources have permitted the Republican committee to get funds to its 
incumbents early in the campaign. In 1954, for example, the committee 
gave $1000 each to sixteen congressmen in April to begin their “organiza- 
tional and educational work,” and thirty-six received $500 apiece in the 
same month.’® 


SENATE COMMITTEES 


When senators were elected indirectly, they did not need the type of 
specialized campaign help rendered to members of the House, but some 
meager services were given to them by the congressional committees. When 
direct election was instituted, it seemed natural to create a separate organi- 
zation to work for senators. Both Senate committees have offices in the 
Senate Office Building and now remain in operation on a year-round basis. 

The chairman of the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee is 
appointed by the Democratic leader of the Senate, and in turn appoints the 
remainder of the committee, usually consisting of five to seven members. 
The term of membership is two years, with reappointment the custom. 
No senator, however, can serve on the committee when he is himself a 
candidate for election. Also the chairman usually refrains from appointing 
a senator whose colleague from the same state (if of the same party) is up 
for re-election. 

Somewhat similar practices are followed in appointing members to the 
National Republican Senatorial Committee. Technically, under Rule 5 of 
the Senate Republican Conference, the Chairman is appointed by the chair- 
man of the conference. Unlike the Democratic practice, the positions of 
Republican floor leader and conference chairman are held by separate 
persons. The size of the committee has fluctuated rather considerably, 


*In actual practice, Mr. Harding had much to do with determining this need and the 
amount which would go to certain individuals. 


“Figures obtained from reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
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dropping to four in 1946, being gradually raised to ten by 1952, only to be 
reduced to eight in 1954. Republicans have designated each member as a 
vice-chairman in charge of assisting Republican senators in his section. 

The Republican committee records its functions as assisting its candi- 
dates for the Senate through (1) publicity and campaign procedure, (2) 
the allocation of funds for campaigning, and (3) handling the “general 
public relations of the Republican senators with press and radio repre- 
sentatives at the Capitol.” Unlike the House committee, its staff has con- 
sisted of only three to five persons." Staff activities are, however, some- 
what analogous. The staff prepares data and legislative histories on Demo- 
cratic opponents, and materials which can serve as basic ingredients for 
campaign speeches. The committee and staff are engaged in informal but 
continuous surveys of public reaction to various issues. Statistics on voting 
in the last election are compiled, as well as data on the political complexion 
of a state and its senatorial history. 

The Democratic committee regards itself as a clearing house for ideas. 
It analyzes issues, prepares answers to the opposition, and sends out reprints 
of pertinent articles to all of its nonincumbent as well as incumbent candi- 
dates. In 1954 it prepared a number of documents on its own initiative, 
including suggestions on how to answer Republican charges that Demo- 
crats were using the “gloom and doom” argument. It compiled quotations 
from Vice-President Nixon’s speeches, and distributed editorials critical of 
the Eisenhower administration’s attitude on civil service and its use of 
patronage. The committee does some speech preparation and answers legis- 
lative requests as time permits. It forwards to candidates information on 
where they can get the most reasonable prices for campaign pictures, 
folders, and buttons. 

The Republicans, unlike the Democrats, keep one man on the road 
most of the time. The Democrat office has been kept open year-round only 
since 1952. Although this cannot be documented, first-hand observation 
gives the impression that the Democratic committee provides more individ- 
ual services to its senators and does more research than the Republican 
group. The Senate Republican Policy Committee provides more personal 
help and conducts much more research than the Democratic Policy Com- 
mittee. The staff of the former publishes a large amount of material useful 
for party purposes. This is undoubtedly the reason why the Republican 
Senatorial Committee is engaged in less variegated activity than its Demo- 
cratic parallel. 


"The senatorial committees seldom operate with staffs of more than five. This figure, 
as well as the number of persons on the staff of each House committee, is not 
entirely accurate because other persons from the offices of senators and the staffs 
of standing committees may at times be “on loan” to help out the campaign com- 
mittees. 
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Both committees consider it a major function to arrange for their party's 
senators to go into states to speak on behalf of colleagues who are up for 
re-election. In practice, only about ten Democratic senators are used in 
this capacity in a given campaign. For the most part, Southern senators 
do not need this kind of help. Northern senators from urban states often 
regard a speech by a Southern senator as a political liability with ethnic 
minorities, hence most Southern senators are not called upon to help out 
in this way. For a number of personal reasons there is little or no request 
for the services of certain other senators as campaign speakers. While no 
statistics are available, it is known that many more Republican senators 
are called upon to deliver campaign speeches on behalf of colleagues than 
is the case with the Democrats.’* 


INTER-CoMMITTEE RELATIONSHIPS 


The decentralization of the campaign and publicity functions of the 
party into the hands of three separate committees provides no model of 
efficiency. Since the jurisdiction, functions, and relationships of the com- 
mittees are ill defined, it is inevitable that, at times at least, there has been 
a good deal of duplication and overlapping of effort in research, press 
releases, and publicity. One committee is often quite unfamiliar with some 
of the work of the other two. There has been dissatisfaction with financial 
allocations between the committees and each has been critical at times 
of the work of the others. 

Finance, however, has required close co-operation and relationship. In 
1934 the Republican senatorial and congressional committees disagreed with 
National Chairman Everett Sanders over financing and other matters and 
formed a joint organization for that campaign.'* The joint committee 
experiment, however, was not retained for subsequent elections. It is not 
at all unusual for “coolness” to exist between the Hill committees and the 
“downtown” national committee. During the Eighty-third Congress Demo- 
cratic practice provided that the national committee receive virtually all of 
the money, and then allocate certain portions to the two congressional com- 
mittees. The national committee expressed the preference that contribu- 
tions to it not be earmarked for special candidates, but many donors insisted 
upon designation and their wishes were followed. As a result, quite a bit of 
the money going to the Democratic Senatorial Committee was earmarked 
for special rather than general committee purposes. As for the general 
allocation, a highly informal system was used. National Chairman Mitchell 
sat down with Senate Committee Chairman Clements and in rule-of- 


” During the 1954 campaign, seven Republican senators were in the state of Oregon simul- 
taneously to speak for Senator Guy Cordon. 


"See the New York Times, February 24, 1934. 
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thumb, “according to need” fashion decided on allocations. Sudden needs 
developed and necessitated further decisions over the phone. Mitchell 
found that commitments had been made several months in advance in the 
Senate cloak room and he tried to go along with these. It was agreed that 
for certain items, such as postage or travel, the senatorial committee would 
“pick up the tab.” Clements and his staff decided upon the amounts to 
be given to candidates. The House committee allocations were somewhat 
more formalized because so many more seats were involved and many more 
persons needed financial aid. Allocations were a matter of negotiation be- 
tween Mitchell and House Committee Chairman Michael J. Kirwan. 

For a number of years the Republicans have operated under a formalized 
organization known as the “united finance drive.” This function is en- 
trusted to the Republican National Finance Committee, which raises funds 
for the national, congressional, and senatorial committees. Its objective is 
to solicit each contributor only once. In times past contributors were often 
approached several times to help various committees; this new arrangement 
was designed to avoid multiple appeals to the same donor and to make 
collections more efficiently. 

The finance committee has its main office in the national committee 
headquarters, which enables it to use the facilities of that office and to 
integrate its operations with those of the national office. The committee 
is semiautonomous with its own chairman, general counsel, finance director, 
and executive secretary.’* Its composition includes eighteen specially ap- 
pointed members and the forty-eight state finance chairmen. The com- 
mittee is brought together fairly frequently: it met three times in 1954. 
The national finance committee assigns each state a quota of the annual 
budget for the three committees, and each state finance chairman has the 
responsibility for raising this. Figures on the state quotas are not made 
public; but some the factors used to arrive at each quota are the general 
electoral vote, the Republican vote, population, purchasing power, and the 
personal income tax. The relative weight given to each is likewise kept 
confidential. The committee discourages direct contributions to candidates 
and encourages contributions to the state finance committees. 

if the requisite amount of money is not obtained by the national finance 
committee, then adjustments are made in each committee’s budget. As a 
matter of fact, many changes and transfers do take place within and be- 
tween the committees. A merit of this arrangement is that it helps the 
national-level committees to keep within the Hatch Act limitations. 


“The names and addresses of all officers and committee members are to be found in 
the Republican Fact Book, pp. 53-55. 
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TABLE I 
ExPEenpirures BY CONGRESSIONAL AND SENATORIAL COMMITTEES 


1952 1953 194 1955 
Republican Congressional ... .$1,707,574.00 $401,404.00 $706,072.00 —_ $337,039.00 
Democratic Congressional .... 38,644.00 208,592.00 ¥,763.00 
108,705.00 373,910.00 125,169.00 
6,918.00 326,605.00 1,181.00 


It should be emphasized that the financial practices of the two parties do 
not follow a pattern and variations occur from year to year even within 
the same party. For example, in the second quarter of 1954 (according to 
records filed with the Clerk of the House) the Democratic Congressional 
Committee received about $41,000, of which $40,000 came from the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. By contrast the Republican Congressional 
Committee received $90,000, none of which came from the Republican 
National Committee. A major portion of the Republican Congressional 
Committee’s income came from local finance committees, such as contribu- 
tions of $10,000 each from the state central committees of California, 
Michigan, and Ohio, and large sums from other state finance committees. 
The Republican Senatorial Committee, however, received most of its funds 
from the united finance drive. The senatorial committee had full authority 
to distribute these funds as it saw fit with the proviso that distribution had 
to be “in an equitable manner.” Some funds, nevertheless, were given by 
outsiders to be used directly on behalf of specific senatorial candidates. 

In summary, the financial arrangements within both parties are often 
personalized and largely the result of negotiation and bargaining between 
the three committee chairmen. Members of the committees themselves 
seldom meet as a group to prepare budgets and estimates. Each committee 
member, of course, may be consulted or may proffer requests and advice. 
He may, and usually does, make known the financial needs of his col- 
leagues within his area or district. Financial conversations are confidential; 
it is next to impossible to determine what rules and customs, if any, are 
followed in the making of individual allocations. Reports filed in compli- 
ance with federal laws reveal very little of the intercommittee financial 
relationships. 

The four Capitol Hill committees remain jealous of their independence 
and are quick to resist “encroachment” by the national committees. Espe- 
cially in the realm of policy there has been the frequent tendency of party 
leaders to suggest that the national committees concern themselves with 
raising money and let the congressional leaders determine the general policy 
line. Between 1952 and 1956 it was more or less an open secret that Adlai 
Stevenson and the Democratic National Committee wanted to develop 
some policies for the Democrats; but Senate Democrats, including Floor 
Leader Lyndon Johnson, rejected the idea. 
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In 1951, Republican National Chairman Guy Gabrielson prc to 
consolidate some of the staff work of research and publicity of Capitol Hill 
committees with that of the national committee. The congressional groups 
quickly vetoed the idea. Even his proposal to have co-ordination meetings 
of the staffs was not well received. 

Notwithstanding this, the Republicans were able to work out numerous 
intercommittee problems during the 1954 campaign. This was due, how- 
ever, to the personal relationship of the three chairmen, Leonard Hall, 
Representative Richard Simpson, and Senator Everett Dirksen. All three 
had served in the House together and Hal! had appreciation of the feel- 
ings, work, and needs of the Republican House committee by reason of 
having once been its chairman. The speakers’ bureau in the national com- 
mittee took over all arrangements for speeches on behalf of candidates for 
Congress. Statistics on voting for members of the House which had 
formerly been kept by the national committee were transferred to the 
House committee, but comparable data on the Senate remained with the 
national committee. In an effort to avoid overlapping of research, the 
national committee in recent years has limited itself to questions cutting 
across state and district lines while the congressional groups gather data 
primarily on matters of concern to the immediate district. 

In September, 1955, the three Republican committees jointly sponsored 
a three-day “campaign school” for all of the state chairmen."* Most of the 
planning, management, and financing of the school was done by the 
Republican National Committee; but the chairmen of the other two com- 
mittees served as “instructors,” and the state chairmen were taken on a tour 
of the congressional and senatorial committee headquarters and were 
briefed on the services which each provided. Reports indicated that the 
state chairmen came away with a greater appreciation of the work of all 
three national offices. The fact that the project was a joint enterprise 
helped to establish a liaison for the 1956 elections. It was most unusual for 
the three committees to operate such a program together. 

In the Democratic party the two congressional committees retain the 
respective House and Senate voting records. In 1954, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee had some success in channeling all speaking engagements 
through its offices. 

Although there is no formal method of co-ordination between the com- 
mittees, there has been an increasing amount of personalized, informal co- 
ordination within both parties. All three committee staffs are in telephonic 
communication with each other every day and there is much reference of 
calls from one committee to another. The staffs regularly interchange their 


“For an account of the agenda and work of this school, see the New York Time: 
September 6, 1955. 
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research materials — though one often hears critical comments in regard to 
the products of the other committees. The three chairman are forced to 
confer on financial problems and this commonly leads to discussion of 
many other matters. Such co-ordination as does take place is primarily 
at the staff level and the level of the chairmen. Congressmen and national 
committeemen are too preoccupied (and perhaps too remote) for fruitful 
joint committee meetings. House and Senate committeemen also see no 
impelling reason for joint meetings. The increase of committee staffs, if it 
has done nothing else, has fostered, at least informally, communication be- 
tween the Hill committees and the national committees. 


EVALUATION 


Many social scientists ace of the opinion that facts are of little use 
except as a basis for hypothesis. The investigator studying the four party 
committees directly concerned with electing and maintaining majorities in 
the House and Senate presumably commits himself to presenting some 
generalizations and propositions and to stressing tedious resemblances. Yet 
from the foregoing description it should be obvious that the many differ- 
ences and varying approaches of the committees make generalization diffi- 
cult. Because of the fluid, personal character of these organizations, gen- 
eralizations valid for a specific two- or four-year span cannot be assumed 
to hold during another period. The Democratic Senatorial Committee has, 
in effect, been a year-round operation only since 1952 and the field service, 
established in the Republican Congressional Committee, has functioned 
such a short time (since 1953) that evaluation must be undertaken with 
caution. Similarly, many other activities and arrangements do not lend 
themselves to perspec*'ve. Nevertheless, some tentative observations and 
hypotheses about the —apitol Hill committees may be attempted. 

Many congressmen consider the main purpose of the national committee 
to be the election of a President. The state and county committees have 
shown a strong preoccupation with working for their own particular tickets. 
In this situation the congressman finds himself a party orphan with these 
committees giving him a minimum of attention. His district generally cuts 
across county lines and in comparatively few areas is there a full-fledged 
congressional district organization. Unlike state, county, and municipal 
officers, the congressman is away from his district more than half of the 
time and he cannot hope to maintain as close contact with the local organi- 
zation as can, for example, a state legislator or a county commissioner. The 
congressional committee is a device for catering to certain of the needs of 
the congressman in campaigning,'* in his constituent relations, and in his 


“For a useful summary of campaign services available to Republican candidates for 


Congress, see the eleven-page pamphlet, Blueprint for Victory, published by the 
Republican Congressional Committee in 1954. 
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work at the Capitol. These needs are not fully met by either the national 
or the local committees. To a slightly less degree the same holds true for 
the senatorial committees. 

Although it has not been carefully studied, there appears to be an 
increase in split-ticket voting and the congressional committees operate 
on this premise. Added to this is the fact that congressmen often get re- 
elected on the strength of their reputations. Appeals which might be made 
by the local organizations for voting a straight party ticket, therefore, may 
be of insufficient help to the representative and senator. Again the Capitol 
Hill committees may give the latter the supplementary financial and other 
help they need to bolster their own causes. 

The convenient proximity to the Senate and House of the congressional 
committee offices is another reason for their increased use. National com- 
mittee headquarters are downtown and much less accessible. Some of the 
lawmakers have never been inside the national committee headquarters. 

The prestige and importance of the congressional committees has risen 
and fallen over the years. Often this was conditioned in part by the 
attitude of congressmen toward the national committee and its chairman, 
and also by the status of the party organizations in their own states. When 
they felt that they received insufficient attention and service from the na- 
tional committee, the lawmakers sought an expansion of congressional com- 
mittee services. Moreover, since the latter committees are composed of 
members of their “own club” there is a feeling, correct or not, that these 
committees have a better understanding of their requirements than has the 
national committee. 

Although the committees were originally concerned mainly with the 
re-election of incumbents, several observers report that more and more 
emphasis is being given to campaign help for the nonincumbent candidates. 
In the writer’s judgment, this is probably the committee’s most important 
potential and utility, a potential as yet far from fully realized. 

Another factor which has enhanced the congressional and senatorial 
committees is that they are no longer exclusively for the purpose of render- 
ing aid during campaigns. They have become major service devices to help 
the lawmaker in a variety of ways — from locating a residence and an ad- 
ministrative aide for a newly elected member to providing materia!s for 
speeches and advising on relations with constituents. Freshmen congress- 
men seek information and help in learning their way around in Washing- 
ton. The general service function is more highly developed in the House 
Republican Committee, but is becoming increasingly important within the 
Democratic committees and the Republican Senatorial Committee as well. 
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An obvious practical reason for maintaining three national-level com- 
mittees is the opportunity they afford for complying with the three million 
dollar expenditure limitation. Funds can be transferred from one com- 
mittee to another to avoid violation of this provision of the Hatch Act. 

The national committee, even in mid-term elections, deals in generaliza- 
tions; the congressional and senatorial committees deal in particularization 
and individualization. While the former provides the dimension of the 
national interest, the latter take cognizance of the diversity of locality. 
Members of Congress feel there is need for specialization in campaigning, 
an ingredient best provided by independent groups operating from Capitol 
Hill. 

In mid-term elections, the national committee works for the whole party 
and attacks the opposition party en masse."’ It views its function as castigat- 
ing the over-all record of the opposition and extolling its own. It is con- 
cerned with defending (or attacking) the President and answering speeches 
of the titular leader, governors, and party leaders of the opposition. 

Congressional committees provide the element of concentration on the 
candidate in the marginal districts. Although they are interested in the 
over-all party record, they are inherently more interested in the individual 
voting record and activities of the representative or senator. Their object 
is narrower and more pinpointed. The national committee must, if neces- 
sary, defend an unpopular President or policy. When expedient, the con- 
gressional campaign organization may maintain silence on these matters and 
emphasize the record of the individual congressman. This may not promote 
party unity, but it follows the pragmatic approach so characteristic of 
American party politics. 

The national committee itself affords a channel between certain party 
leaders and the people in the states, independently of the congressmen. 
Likewise, the congressional committees give the congressman national help 
more or less independently of the national committees and of the local 
organizations. Several party leaders have mentioned the “cross-fertiliza- 
tion” of ideas between the three party chairmen and their assistants. Ideas 


——_—~» 


" Parenthetically, some books on American government have asserted that the congres- 
sional and senatorial committees are overshadowed in presidential elections by the 
national committee, and by implication the former come into their own in mid-term 
contests, However true this may have been in the past, recent elections raise some 
doubt as to the accuracy of the contention, especially in the Republican party 
Early in 1954 the Republican National Committee met, set the general lines of 
campaign strategy, and designated Vice-President Nixon to carry the major burden in 
the campaign. Although the national committee and presidential nominee were 
in the forefront in 1952, the congressional bodies were extraordinarily active and 
spent large sums of money on their operations. Even within the Democratic party 
there was no tendency to rely on presidential coat-tails to elect a Democratic 
majority in 1952. Although their nn ae may differ somewhat, the congressional- 
senatorial operations are no longer mid-term phenomena. 
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and information are checked and cross-checked with reference to grass- 
roots sentiment. The checks of the several committees on each other are of 
undetermined but nevertheless recognized value. In 1954, for example, one 
of the Republican committees reported its intelligence showed little pros- 
pect of winning a certain congressional seat in Florida while another insisted 
its information revealed the opposite. The latter expended money and 
energy in the district and the seat was captured. 

The division of party labors is reflective of the system of separation 
of powers. The national committee and its staff are the agent of the Presi- 
dent (or often of the titular leader for the party out of power). The Hil! 
committees are the agents of the lawmaker. It is perhaps an oversimplifica- 
tion to say that the national committee gives highest priority to the presi- 
dential party and to the vague entity known as the “national party” while 
the Hill committees give highest priority to the congressional party. Yet 
there is a large kernel of truth in this observation. Members of both parties 
speak of the President as dominating the national committee while the con- 
gressional committees, as one congressman phrased it, are “composed of 
members for members.” The success of the latter today is due in part to 
the feeling that a congressman secures more specialized attention from them 
than from the national committee. 

The national party organizations in the nation’s capital evolved from 
and are consonant with the American constitutional system. A single 
central party headquarters might best serve the party interest in a unitary 
system of government. Yet even in Great Britain constituency associations 
are established in most parliamentary constituencies and perform for mem- 
bers of Parliament some of the services provided here by the congressional 
committees. In the American system the national party organization is 
concerned with keeping focus on: (1) the party in general and the opere- 
tion of the national convention; (2) the presidential party; (3) the party 
in the House and in the Senate. That American major parties have chosen 
to serve these interests by several autonomous committees is understand- 
able, if not logical. 

In recent years the national committee chairmen have made numerous 
policy statements, however general, on behalf of the national party. On 
certain matters of legislation the speaker and the minority floor leader have 
rather frequently generalized their party’s position in the House. The 
Senate Democratic Policy Chairman and the Floor Leader Lyndon Johnson 
often makes policy statements, as does Republican Policy Chairman Styles 
Bridges; and the late Senator Robert A. Taft rather frequently made state- 
ments construed as party policy. By contrast, the four congressional com- 
mittee chairmen make virtually no policy statements and indeed are 
expected to make none. When the chairman of the Republican Senatorial 
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Committee, Barry Goldwater, ventured a critical opinion on the AFL-CIO 
merger, several Republican senators were quick to dissociate themselves 
from it and to state that this did not represent the Republican viewpoint. 

Stated another way, the congressional committees are regarded exclu- 
sively as service agencies. Although they give financial and other assistance 
they cannot impose discipline or wield power in policy matters. This is one 
case where he who pays the fiddler cannot call the tune. The lawmaker 
can be an isolationist or an internationalist, for or against the Bricker 
Amendment, and pro- or anti-rigid farm price supports — but so long as he 
wears the party label, asks for help (and presumably needs it), and has an 
outside chance of election he will be served. If there is any relationship 
between one’s purity on so-called party policy and the amount of help one 
receives, it is so subtle as to have escaped those who have observed the 
congressional committees in recent years. So far as these committees are 
concerned, party platform and program are clearly subordinate to organiza- 
tion. 

A more efficient bureaucratization of the national party organization 
would seem to call for some organic connection between the three party 
committees. On an organization chart this would probably show the con- 
gressional and senatorial committees as subdivisions of the national com- 
mittee, with the national chairman as director of the hierarchy. On paper 
this would be neater in terms of budget preparation and in the function- 
alization of duties. It would provide for a definite system of co-ordination 
and integration. In terms of adoption, this proposal could probably not 
even get a hearing. The Hill committees are so entrenched and jealous of 
their independence that the suggestion would be vigorously opposed and 
few members of the national committee would have the temerity even to 
mention it. 

The diffusion of the national party headquarters is another instance 
where a form outwardly illogical possesses, at least to party practitioners, 
certain recognizable virtues. The committees on the Hill were formed 
shortly after the national committees but, as noted earlier, had antecedents 
which antedated the national committees. The executive-legislative strife 
which led to the formation of campaign committees has long since disap- 
peared but the committees have remained because new needs for them 
continued to arise. Moreover, they are no longer simply campaign com- 
mittees in the narrow sense of the word. 

As might be expected, the various representatives and senators are by 
no means agreed on the utility and effectiveness of the Capitol Hill com- 
mittees. Some consider the campaign aids to be lacking in practicality and 
not relevant enough to their own needs and situations. Some feel the help 
is inadequate, and many express the view that less money should be spent 
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on “gimmicks” and more cash given outright to candidates. Although the 
“Whitaker and Baxter” or “Madison Avenue” approach appears to be 
gaining in American interest-group and party politics, some politicians 
remain unconvinced of its value. Notwithstanding the fact that the House 
Republicans spent more than three times as much as the Democrats in 
1954 and operated with a committee staff six times as large, they were 
unable to elect a majority. The Republican Senatorial Committee spent 
$374,000 compared with $326,000 for the Democrats, only to see the Demo- 
crats win control of the Senate. It may be argued that without the superior 
outlays of money and services considerably fewer Republican lawmakers 
would have been elected, but the contention is hardly susceptible of proof. 

Political scientists will welcome the new research activities of national- 
level organizations and will recognize certain values in the data collected by 
the House Republican Congressional Committee in particular. Yet research 
is still in the “poor relation” category and its utility is by no means 
thoroughly acknowledged by candidates for Congress. There appears to be 
no record of how much of the data compiled by the research staffs is used. 
The writer ventures to express the view that many candidates neither know 
how to make the best use of the data nor see the ramifications of the 
statistics and related materials. In this realm the political scientist might 
well be able to make a contribution to the party organizations. 


Tue Mip-rerm Prosiem 


The results of mid-term elections demonstrate that political machinery 
alone is insufficient to combat a diminution of strength of the party in 
power. Even the popularity of an Eisenhower was insufficient to save his 
congressional majorities. It is obvious that a successful presidential candi- 
date can supply a unity within the party which has been able to give him 
a majority in Congress; but when he is not a candidate the individual con- 
gressmen and the issues they champion are on their own. The party in 
power finds erosion and atomization taking place and, except for 1934, a 
unifying force as powerful as a presidential election has been found want- 
ing. 

Congressional and senatorial committees became significant instruments 
during the Wilson administration. Yet four of the last five Presidents 
saw at least one mid-term election result in the domination of one or both 
houses by the opposite party; the remaining President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, saw his party barely retain control of the House in 1942." 


"In this election the Democrats captured 222 seats despite the fact that they polled 
only 47.4 per cent of the popular vote for members of the House. 
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The building up of the staffs and services of the national committees, 
all have been unable to prevent the decline in the electoral strength of the 
the Capitol Hill committees, and the active intervention of Presidents — 
majority party in mid-term elections. What can be done? Some political 
scientists and congressmen have looked favorably upon a four-year term for 
members of the House. But this would still leave mid-term elections for the 
Senate in a third of the states and might easily result in divided party 
control of Congress. Formidable opposition, moreover, has been registered 
to the proposal from those who feel that the voters should have some 
chance to express a mid-term verdict on the program of the administration. 
The proposal that the President and Vice-President resign so that the ad- 
ministration could be turned over to the party winning the House has had 
even less public support. 

The hypothesis might be advanced that issues are likely to be more 
important in a mid-term than in a presidential election, especially within 
the majority party itself. A presidential candidate can help to accom- 
modate factionalism within his party in the larger interest of electing 
everyone on the ticket. This factor tending toward compromise and focus- 
ing around a personality is not nearly so pronounced during the mid-term. 
If issues are so important then the idea of a biennial party platform adopted 
in national convention has considerable merit. In the main, the platform 
would be designed to assist candidates in the marginal areas. The prob- 
lem, however, would be one of preparing resolutions which could be popu- 
larized and accepted by the President, and by the representatives and the 
senators running for election. Congressmen obviously should have a promi- 
nent voice in drafting the platform, but even so the task of gaining con- 
sensus would be a herculean one. 

As chairmen of the out-party, Hugh Scott, Jr., and his successor, Guy 
Gabrielson, urged some kind of national conference to formulate a platform 
on which to base the 1950 campaign. House and Senate Republican leaders 
did not welcome the suggestion, although Gabrielson was finally able to 
get an ad hoc committee to draft the widely publicized two thousand-word 
statement on “liberty against socialism.” *® In an unusual action the 
Republican senatorial and congressional committees condensed the state- 
ment into a ninety-word digest of their own. Senator Taft, chairman of the 
Senate Republican Policy Committee, quickly proclaimed that the digest 
had “no official standing whatsoever” and the digest probably had little 
influence on congressmen during their campaigns. 

In 1954 none of the national-level committees of either party issued 
platforms or policy statements. It may be concluded that the behavior of 
the party committees is consonant with the idea that in mid-term elections 


a) 


” Text appears in the New York Times, February 7, 1950. 
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each congressman runs on his own policy. The congressional committees 
especially emphasize the importance for re-election of errand-boy services 
and relations with constituents. It is easy to find congressmen who, in the 
privacy of their offices, will admit to the belief that name familiarity and 
services to constituents are more important than policy positions on election 
day. It is altogether conceivable that the nonincumbent candidate would 
profit more from policy declarations than the incumbent, for the former 
cannot point with pride to what he obtained from the federal government 
for his district. 

An effort might be expended to develop congressional district organiza- 
tion in lieu of national congressional committees. But these groups could 
hardly provide all of the day-to-day services during sessions of Congress 
which are now provided. The desirability of developing vigorous congres- 
sional district organizations, however, has some appeal and merits more 
careful consideration than it has received. Congressmen are always in- 
terested in strengthening their organization back home. A likely hypothesis 
is that when the national committee or any other committee helps them to 
strengthen their own local organization, that committee will enhance its 
prestige and lawmakers will become more interested in it. If the nominee 
is not to be left as a step-child, the congressional district committee should 
be made an integral link between the county and state committees as it is 
in Indiana. 

A most significant point to keep in mind in evaluating present-day party 
committees in Congress is that margins of party control have been smaller 
during the last decade. A very few seats lost or won by either party has a 
most important bearing on who controls Congress. The realization of this 
by congressmen has tended to favor the maintenance of strong, permanent 
senatorial and congressional committees. There is no material sentiment 
for abolishing the committees or reducing them from year-round establish- 
ments to temporary committees active only during campaigns. Perhaps this 
is the greatest testimony in behalf of their utility and survival — they have 
found a niche for themselves in both parties in both houses of Congress. 
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HIS STUDY is a modest attempt to add to the growing supply of 
"[ tstornacc concerning voting behavior — and to do se by the com- 
paratively inexpensive method of analyzing election returns. It may 
be granted that when this method requires correlation with ecological data 
it seems less exact and reliable than the sample survey as a means of learn- 
ing how individuals in various economic, social, or ethnic groups have 
voted. However, the purpose for which election returns are herein ana- 
lyzed avoids the hazards of ecological correlation. This purpose, assuredly 
a limited one, is to study the relationship, if any, between the size of place 
in which voters live and their party preference. No more serious methodo- 
logical problem is encountered than that of classifying and then laboriously 
tabulating the returns according to the size of place in which the votes were 
cast.” 
My inquiry is confined to the four Wisconsin gubernatorial elections 
of 1948-54. Since I hope that the analysis bears some relationship to a 
more general subject matter, it is useful at the outset to discuss the char- 
acter and the comparability of the Wisconsin elections. Broadly speaking, 
the lines of the state’s political competition between 1948 and 1954 resem- 
bled the two-party division which has become familiar in most of the 
relatively urban states of the North. Wisconsin Republicans have been 
handsomely supported by business, particularly by large industrialists, and 
the party has appealed to the community as a fairly conservative force. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, have been heavily supported by or- 
ganized labor, and they have in almost all respects adopted a New Deal- 
Fair Deal line. Both parties have sought to appeal to agricultural interests, 
but most recently the Democrats have campaigned against the Benson 
flexible price-support program in such a way as to appeal particularly to 
the more marginal farmers. 


‘For a critique of the employment of correlation analysis by political scientists (among 
others), see W. S. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and Behavior of Individuals,” 
American Sociological Review, XV (une, 1950), 351-57. 

*The tedious chore of tabulation was accomplished by Miss Bonnie Jean Reese. I am 
grateful for her work and also for the grant, from the Graduate Research Committee 
of the University of Wisconsin, which made her work possible 


138 
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Also, it should be emphasized that the two state parties have tended 
to mirror the national division between Republicans and Democrats over 
tax and spending policies. In this, as in other respects, Wisconsin voters 
have had a choice, as much as voters almost anywhere in the United States, 
between a party of the right and a party of the left. Furthermore, this 
ideological division on domestic issues largely coincided with a relatively 
sharp difference between the Taft-McCarthy foreign-policy attitudes popu- 
lar among Wisconsin Republicans, and the Truman-Acheson international- 
ism of state Democrats. 

The most serious qualification with respect to the representativeness of 
Wisconsin's two-party pattern is derived from the fact that this pattern 
is very new. Only since 1948 have state elections been fought primarily 
and regularly between conservative Republicans and liberal Democrats. 
Until this most recent period, the presence of La Follette Progressives, 
either as a separate third-party (1934-44) or as a faction within the Republi- 
can party (1900-1932 and 1946), gave Wisconsin politics a distinctive char- 
acter. This was so even in the New Deal era of the 1930's. As late as 1938, 
Democrats joined conservative Republicans in an anti-Progressive coalition. 
The development of a liberal Democratic party was delayed until after 
World War II, and it is understandable that so new a political organization 
remained weak compared to the status of Democrats in other northern 
urban states. Although lately constituting a real opposition to Republican 
office-holders, Wisconsin Democrats were still unable, in 1948-54, to win 
the governorship or any other substantial hold on state offices. 

The important point about this uneven Democratic-Republican competi- 
tion of the postwar period is that it has taken place in an environment 
which had almost continuously been characterized by a very different kind 
of party system. The residual elements of what had often amounted to 
Republican monopoly must be taken into account in considering the two- 
party division of the vote with which this study is concerned. 

One other aspect of the Wisconsin subject matter needs to be explained. 
That is the choice of gubernatorial elections as the measure of party voting. 
These elections, which occur every two years, are regarded by the parties 
themselves as reasonably representative of their respective strengths. The 
governor is elected at the head of a ticket which includes other state candi- 
dates (executive and legislative), as well as candidates for county offices, 
for the United States House of Representatives, and (when appropriate) 
for the United States Senate. On occasion, a given gubernatorial candidate 
may run ahead or behind his party’s candidates for other major offices. For 
example, in 1948, the successful Republican gubernatorial candidate won 
many more Wisconsin votes than did presidential candidate Thomas 
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Dewey (who lost the state). And in 1952 the Republican gubernatorial 
candidate, as well as the Republican presidential candidate, ran well ahead 
of Joseph McCarthy, the party’s candidate for re-election to the United 
States Senate. 

However, such results do not necessarily run counter to the idea that 
gubernatorial contests are fair tests of party strength. It is at least as likely 
that presidential or senatorial showings are deviant from the “normal” two- 
party division of the vote. More or less in suppect of this view is that none 
of the 1948-54 gubernatorial candidates, Republican or Democratic, posses- 
sed the kind of public personality which was itself a major object of political 
attention.* No doubt candidate personality played some part in the results 
of the governorship races, as in other contests, but there is no basis for 
thinking that it played so unusual a part as to destroy the usefulness of 
the gubernatorial election data for present purposes. And it happens that 
there is a strong positive reason for using the gubernatorial results: they 
are readily available in state records, precinct by precinct, for each of the 
four elections. 


All of the data for this study are presented in Tables I and Il. The 
breakdown, according to size of place, is the same for both tables, and the 
explanatory notes attached to the first table apply to the second as well. 
Table I is the heart of the study. It indicates the division of the two- 
party vote, expressed as Democratic percentages of the total (which per- 
centages may, of course, be subtracted from 100 to derive Republican per- 
centages). Table II is designed to show merely the portion of the state’s 
total two-party vote that was cast in each of the size categories. 

The differentiation among communities, it will be observed, is con- 
siderably more elaborate than a simple urban-rural division. The state’s 
single large metropolitan area — the only one which rises much above the 
100,000 mark — is separated from all lesser urban centers. Below this 
metropolitan level, there are established five other categories which the 
United States census defines as urban in character (that is, places with 
populations over 2,500). Within the rural classification which remains, | 


* Generally, over the last few decades, Wisconsin voters have been less Republican in 
esidential than in state contests. Not only did Truman carry Wisconsin in 1948, 
“ Roosevelt did so in each of his contests except for 1944. However, in 1952, 
when the Republicans won overwhelmingly in both presidential and gubernatorial 
races in Wisconsin, the party's candidate for governor ran slightly ahead of Dwight 

D. Eisenhower (but only by about 30,000 votes out of more than 1,600,000). 

*In 1950, 1952, and 1954 the Republican candidate was Walter Kohler, and in 1948, Oscar 
Rennebohm. Both were businessmen and were considered to be relatively good vote- 
getters. The Democratic candidates were Carl Thompson in 1948 and 1950, and 
William Proxmire in 1952 and 1954. Neither Democrat had achieved prominence 
outside of partisan political activities, but both Thompson and Proxmire were counted 
as vigorous campaigners. 
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have a four-fold division: two categories, by size, for incorporated places, 
and two for townships (or “towns,” as they are legally referred to in Wis 
consin). The separation between townships, as will be explained later, is 
designed so that areas populated predominantly by farmers may be con- 
sidered apart from townships which have become quasi-urban. From this 


breakdown by size of place, observations are to be made under three general 
headings. 


1. The difference between large and medium-sized cities 

Immediately apparent in each of the four elections of Table I is the 
sharp drop in the Democratic percentage from the first two categories to 
the third — that is, from places above 50,000 population to those below 
that figure. To be sure, there is some difference, particularly in 1952, be- 
tween Milwaukee county, on the one hand, and the urbanized areas and 
cities over 50,000, on the other. But this difference is not nearly as striking 
as the regular drop of over ten percentage points between the latter and the 
25,000 to 50,000 category. Since there is no such drop between the 25,000- 


TABLE I 
Democratic Percentace or Two-Party Gupernatroniat Vore, 1948-1954 
Geographical Unit lan 1950 1952 


State-wide 44.9 46.4 74 
Milwaukee County 53.7 54.1 51.1 
Urbanized areas and cities over 50,000 

except Milwaukee 54.4 54.3 46.1 . 
Cities of 25,000 to 50,000 43.9 43.8 35.2 45.0 
Cities of 10,000 to 25,000 45.0 46.8 35.7 45.5 
Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 46.9 99.2 25.8 37.0 
Cities of 2,500 to 5,000 38.0 40.2 28.4 a4 
Cities and villages of 1,000 to 2,500 37.2 40.3 28.4 4 
Cities and villages under 1,000 36.3 38.6 26.2 37.1 
Townships with less then 50 per cent 

farm population 421 42.5 49 46.9 
Townships with more than 50 per cent 

farm population 39.0 42.3 27.3 49.3 


Milwaukee county, used as « unit because of « bulating election returns, slmost 
coincides with the Milwaukee urbanized area as defined by the U ‘s. 7a 


Urbanized areas ourmde Milwaukee are (according to the 19S consus) Madison and Racine plus thar 
part of the Duluth-Superior area which is in Wisconsin. Two cities, Oreen Bay and Kenoshe, are over 
50,000 and are here included with the chree urbanized areas (none of which is much sbove the 100,000 
mark) 
Cities, villages, ot townships within Milwaukee county are counted only in thet category. Also places 
within urbanized areas are included im that category except that « few townships, with less then 
cent of theit population within an urbanized area, are excluded from auch areas in order w count their 


Geta resules along with other townships. Art any rete, no place has its election returns counted more 
than once 





Urbanized areas cutsde Milwaukee os (according to the 1950 census) Madison and Racine plus char 
the comnchipe within which they are located 

The term “‘township’’ is em employed in accord with customary American usage even though tn 
Wisconsin the legal term is ‘‘town"’ for what is a township in most other states 


Soveces:; U.S. Bureau of the Census, C Soren of Population: 1990, Vol. 1: Number of Inhabitants (Wash. 
ington, D.C., 1951), chap. Wisconsin. Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library, Wisconsin 
Blue (Madison, 1950, “Thst. ‘and and 1954). The typescript of the 1956 edition was used for 
1954 election deta. Wisconsin Crop and Livestock Rapereng Boevies, County Agricultural Series 
1952-1955 (Madison: U.S. Departement of Agriculeure and Wisconsin Stace Deparemen« of Agri 
culrure). Series contains farm population and torl population of each township 
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50,000 class and the next lower 10,000-25,000 class, it appears that the 
“medium-sized” cities of these two categories (altogether there are twenty- 
two cities so classified) vote in a significantly different pattern from that of 
the state’s large cities. 

There is nothing unusual about this finding. It conforms, in general, 
to the results of other studies.* The only possible novelty lies in establish- 
ing the breaking point between the category above 50,000 and that below 
50,000, rather than between the single metropolitan center of Milwaukee 
and the next-largest places (the biggest of which, the Madison urbanized 
area, has only 110,111 people). But obviously, since there are only five 
Wisconsin places in the category of urbanized areas and cities over 50,000, 
it may be purely fortuitous that the voting pattern resembles that of Mil- 
waukee County instead of that of the category of cities just below 50,000. 
For instance, the results would have been altered somewhat if heavily 
Democratic Superior, which alone is considerably below the 50,000 mark, 
had not been classified among the state’s urbanized areas (the United States 
census so defines the city as part of the Duluth-Superior area). It is well, 
then, to appreciate that the level of 50,000 hardly represents a firmly fixed 
breaking point, and also that it is derived from a comparison of voting by 
groups of cities and not from a rank-order of cities according to their sepa- 
rate election results. What can be said is that at about the 50,000 level 
there has been an appreciable drop in the Denwcratic percentage, and that 
this level corresponds with what is roughly understood to be the line be- 
tween large and medium-sized cities rather than the line between a great 
metropolis and al! other cities. 

A likely question is whether the higher Democratic vote in larger cities 
compared with medium-sized cities is related to the type of employment 
in places of one size as opposed to places of the other size. More particu- 
larly, do the larger places have higher percentages of their population in 
what can be called “urban working-class” occupations? The prime difficulty 
in dealing with this question arises from the definition of “urban working- 
class.” Counting within that class virtually all non-farm manual workers 
seems too broad and general for purposes of comparing occupational pat- 
terns between large and medium-sized cities. On the other hand, the 


* For example, note the survey data of Elmo Roper and Louis Harris, published in “Crime, 
Reform and the Voter,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXXIV (April 7, 1951), 74, 
34-35. Also note the reference in V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties Pressure Groups 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952), p. 272 


*A very broad working-class grouping, useful for his petponss but not apparently for 
1 


mine, is made by Duncan MacRae, Jr., in his excellent study of “Occupations and 
the Congressional Vote,” American Sociological Review, XX (June, 1955), 332-40. He 
defines the “labor vote” as including all craftsmen, operatives, and non-farm laborers 
But, as noted later in my study, MacRae finds that the decrease in this labor vote, 
like the decrease in manufacturing employment, is not sufficient to account for the 
drop in the Democratic percentage from more urban to less urban areas. 
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elimination of certain kinds of manual workers is hard to achieve without 
being arbitrary. For want of a better ready measure, there appears to be 
some point in trying an index of employment in manufacturing — even 
though granting that employees in construction, mining, and transportation 
(to cite leading examples) are as likely to be unionized and to be working- 
class in their orientation as are employees in factories. Manufacturing at 
least has the virtues of simplicity and uniformity in definition. 

By taking those employed in manufacturing as a percentage of all those 
employed in each place and then arriving at a mean average of those per- 
centages for each size-category, the following relevant figures are obtained: 
42.8 per cent are engaged in manufacturing in Milwaukee county; only 34 
per cent in the urbanized areas and cities over 50,000; 40 per cent in the 
25,000 to 50,000 category; and 40.6 per cent in the 10,000 to 25,000 cate- 
gory.’ Thus the second category — the large cities which are so much more 
Democratic than the medium-sized cities — actually have a considerably 
lower percentage of their employed workers engaged in manufacturing. 
Especially noteworthy is that two of the urbanized areas, with consistently 
Democratic election results, have particularly low manufacturing employ- 
ment percentages. One of these, Madison, has many white-collar workers 
in government and education, and only 16.7 per cent of its employed labor 
in manufacturing. The other, Superior, has a relatively large number of 
railroad and other transportation employees, but only 12 per cent in manu- 
facturing. On the other hand, rwo otiner predominantly Democratic voting 
places in the large-city category, namely Kenosha and Racine, do have very 
high percentages of their employed workers in manufacturing. 

A similar absence of a relationship, either positive or negative, between 
manufacturing employment and the Democratic vote is discovered by ex- 
amining the data for individual cities within the medium-sized category. 
Some places with higher-than-average Democratic percentages have lower- 
than-average manufacturing percentages, and vice versa. The fact is that 
the index of manufacturing employment cannot be related significantly to 
the differential in the Democratic vote as between various cities, even 
within the same size category, and so it is understandable that manufactur- 
ing employment fails to explain the difference between the large-city vote 
and the medium-sized-city vote. 

In the absence of an explanation based on readily available occupational 
data, it is tempting to speculate on the possibility that the difference in 
voting between large and medium-sized cities is a function of total size. 
Some other observers have concluded that size of place constitutes at least 


"U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1950, Vol. Il: Characteristics of 
Population (Washington, D.C., 1952), Part 49, Wisconsin, chap. B, Tables 10 and 1! 
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one factor in affecting voting behavior.* And it may be argued that certain 
socio-economic characteristics almost inevitably accompany larger total 
population. In big cities it seems likely that workers would form a more 
distinct community, that factories would be larger and more effectively 
organized, and that more trained and capable Democratic leadership would 
be available. These factors could be especially important to Democratic 
success in a state whose political background is Republican. Further dis- 
cussion of this subject is in order under the next heading. 


2. The staunch Republicanism of small cities and villages, under 10,000 

In Table I the four categories of cities and villages ranging from 10,000 
to under 1,000 all show roughly the same voting pattern. In any given elec- 
tion year, there is no appreciable difference between the four Democratic 
percentages. From election to election there is some variation, but the per- 
centages in the four categories rhove up or down pretty much together. 
Therefore, it is reasonable for prasent purposes to treat these four separate 
units in the table as one group, under the label of “small cities and villages.” 

As a group, these places obviously constitute a Republican stronghold. 
Even in the better Democratic years, the Republicans polled about 60 per 
cent of the vote. And it is especially striking that in 1954 the Democrats 
failed to increase their vote in the small! cities and villages anywhere near 
as much as they did in the townships. Even the places under 1,000, though 
supposedly linked to the farm economy, did not respond in the same degree 
as did the townships to the Democratic criticism of the Eisenhower-Benson 
farm program. Generally, in 1954 the small cities and villages, while cast- 
ing a higher Democratic vote than in 1952, nevertheless differed from the 
state-wide pattern in that they were more Republican than they had been 
in 1950. The apparent conservatism of these smal! Wisconsin places is 
not a negligible factor in determining state results. Altogether, as may be 
seen from Table II, the cities and villages under 10,000 cast about one-fifth 
of the total two-party vote in Wisconsin. Unquestionably the Democratic 
bid for state office is substantially affected by failure to attract more voters 
in small cities and villages. 

Among individual places under 10,000, there is, as might be expected, 
considerable variation. For example, there is one mining community of 
3,034 which regularly votes Democratic by a sizable margin, and there are 
a few other places, often factory towns, which are also exceptions to the 
generality of Republican voting in small cities. But there are some places 
where it is not unusual for the Republicans to poll as high as 75 per cent 


*“Two general social factors that correlate with leftist voting are size of individual plants 
and size of cities.” S. M. Lipset, P. J. Lazarsfeld, A. H. Barton, and J. Linz, “The 
Psychology of Voting: An Analysis of Political Behavior,” Handbook of Social Pry 
chology, ed. G. Lindzey (Cambridge, Mass: Addison-Wesley Press, 1954), II, 1141 
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or more of the vote. These variations are themselves interesting and per- 
haps explainable. However, it remains evident that when all of the small 
cities and villages, regardless of their character in other respects, are con- 
sidered together, they display a more consistently Republican pattern than 
does the rest of the state.’ 

On the surface, the lower Democratic vote in small cities than in 
medium-sized cities might seem explainable in terms of the respective pro- 
portions of manufacturing employment. It is true that the mean average 
of employees engaged in manufacturing is considerably lower in the smaller 
places (29.3 per cent in cities of 5,000 to 10,000, and 30.8 per cent in cities 
of 2,500 to 5,000) than it is in the medium-sized cities (about 40 per cent, 
as already noted).'’’ Nevertheless it is difficult to contend that manufactur- 
ing employment, as such, accounts for the difference in election results 
between medium-sized places and smal! places when, as previously pointed 
out, it could not account for the difference in election results between large 
and medium-sized cities. 

A hypothetical explanation that at least has the merit of consistency 
in accounting for differences between cities of various sizes is that smaller 
places, in general, are likely to be more resistant than larger places to the 
kind of change in behavior which is implied by Democratic voting in Wis- 
consin’s previously one-party Republican environment. Thus it may be 
suggested that places under 10,000 are less congenial to the growth of a 
new party than are places in the 10,000 to 50,000 category, and that the 
latter are less congenial than the still larger places over 50,000. What this 
suggestion involves is the belief that, apart from the nature of employ- 
ment, voters in smaller places are more likely to be Republican — given, 
that is, an environment like Wisconsin’s where politics have traditionally 
and prevailingly been Republican. As has been observed of dominant 
parties elsewhere, the Republican party of Wisconsin developed a “legiti- 
mate monopolistic political structure.” '' In many small cities and villages, 
and to a lesser extent in medium-sized places, Republicanism has remained 
the only approved vehicle for political action. Thus to become a Demo- 
crat is not only to join a minority; it is to become a social deviant. Such 
a break with tradition, in small cities and villages, must be even more 
difficult for potential leaders than for ordinary voters. 

Some light could no doubt be cast on this aspect of Wisconsin’s smaller 
communities by detailed studies of their population changes. Generally it 
is suspected that small cities and villages attract comparatively few residents 


*The same we phenomenon was observed in the 1930's by Harold F. Gosnell and 


Morris Cohen, “Progressive Politics: Wisconsin an Example,” American Political 
Science Review, XXXIV (1940), 928. 


"US. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. Il, Part 49. 
" Lipset, Lazarsfeld, Barton, and Linz, op. cit., p. 1166. 
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representing new and different socio-political attitudes, and that, at the 
same time, such places tend to lose many of their most unusual and ambiti- 
ous younger elements. Insofar as the facts correspond with this suspicion, 
they would evidently help explain the relative stability in voting behavior. 

Reinforcing the Republican traditionalism of smaller Wisconsin cities 
is the relative homogeneity associated with their size. No doubt this homo- 
geneity may be exaggerated. Class-consciousness is not entirely absent, but 
it is easy to believe that working-class consciousness is inhibited in smaller 
as compared with larger cities by the more readily available personal and 
social channels for communicating middle-class values. There is a greater 
opportunity for those values to pervade and dominate. The association of 
this phenomenon with size of place was discussed at some length in the 
recently published study of voting behavior in Elmira. Although in the 
case of this fairly large upstate New York city (in the 50,000 to 100,000 
class) what was emphasized was that the working-class did not vote as 
heavily Democratic as did its counterpart in still larger cities, the import 
of the analysis was essentially the same as that stressed here. For Elmira, as 
for Wisconsin, it was possible to write of a class-conscious vote being “in- 
hibited by the status of the dominant community ideology centered in the 
middle-class and its rural forebears.” ** What may be added on the basis 
of the Wisconsin data is the theory that the inhibiting factors are even 
stronger in smaller places than in those approaching the size of Elmira. 

A more generalized commentary on this aspect of voting behavior has 
been made by Duncan MacRae in his comparison of occupational composi- 
tion and party vote in United States congressional districts. Among other 
things, he found that the association of low-income status (the “labor 
vote”) with Democratic voting did not hold in rural districts as in urban 
districts. And, more significantly for purposes of the present study, MacRae 
concluded that the fact that there were relatively fewer persons in non- 
farm labor occupations in the rural districts was not enough to account for 
the lower Democratic vote of such districts. As in the analysis of Wiscon- 
sin, some explanation other than that of the nature of employment had 
to be sought for the decrease in Democratic voting which coincided with 
diminishing degrees of urban living. The hypothesis which he suggested 
is that “where a high degree of community integration exists with a high 
degree of consensus on the prestige rankings in the community, political 
party identification will become assimilated to and be perpetuated by the 
value system.” ** This is essentially similar to the suggestion advanced with 


‘ 
™ Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lezarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 57. 


™ MacRae, op. cit., p. 334. See note 6, supra, for MacRae's definition of “non-farm labor 
occupations.” 
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respect to Wisconsin's smal! cities and villages, which seem well qualified 


for the role of assimilating and perpetuating the state’s Republican party 
identification. 


3. The volatility of the farm vote 


Only those townships with more than 50 per cent of their population 
actually living on farms are counted as contributing to the farm vote. To 
be sure, this eliminates some farmers, and also has the disadvantage of 
including some non-farmers. But, all things considered, there appears to be 
no better dividing line than that of 50 per cent. The farm vote is still not 
purely farm in character, but it is reasonably close. Incidentally, what is 
left out, by way of townships with less than 50 per cent farm population, 
is really unclassifiable in terms of the present analysis. The category con- 
tains too great a variety of places: residential suburban, industrial, resort, 
and mixed farm-suburban. Nothing significant can be said concerning the 
nature of voting in so residual a group. The only purpose of having the 
grouping at all is to have some category in which to put the townships that 
were separated from those constituting a reasonable approximation of the 
farm vote. 

What is most noticeable about the farm vote, as shown on the last line 
of Table I, is the great fluctuation of the Democratic percentage from year 
to year. Not only did the Democratic vote of farm townships drop more 
sharply and lower than that of any other place-category in 1952, but also it 
rose appreciably more in 1954.'* The latter is ordinarily explained as an 
adverse electoral response to falling farm prices, particularly for dairy pro- 
ducts, which appeared to coincide with the first two years of the Republi- 
can national administration. This explanation seems probable enough in 
light of the fact that the Republican gubernatorial candidate sought to 
defend the Eisenhower-Benson farm program, while the Democratic candi- 
date spent a large share of his campaign in denouncing that program. 

However much a change in farm prices seems to account for the vote 
in 1954, it does not really explain the results in 1952. Then, when the 
Democratic percentage among farmers was especially low, the electoral 
behavior of farmers appeared unrelated to agricultural prices — which, if 
they had been determinant, would have prompted Democratic votes in 


“It happens that my finding with respect to the farm vote is roughly corroborated by two 
other studies conducted on a different basis. The Wisconsin Democratic party head- 
quarters calculated that 49 per cent of the electorate in all of the state's townships 
voted for the Democratic gubernatorial candidate in 1954, as compared with a Demo- 
cratic vote of only 38 per cent in all villages and cities under 5,000 (The Wisconsin 
Democrat, October 1955, p. 3). The Wisconsin Agriculturalist and Farmer (Jan. 1, 
1955, p. 18) found that the Democratic candidate won 52 per cent of the vote in 
those townships in which 80 per cent or more of the adults were farm people. This 
was compared to a mere 29.7 per cent polled in the same townships by the Demo- 
erat in 1952. 
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support of then-current farm prosperity. That the farmers, more than any 
other population group in Wisconsin, voted overwhelmingly Republican in 
1952 must be attributed to other causes than those of agricultural eco- 
nomics. The Republican farm vote of 1952 did not represent a deviation, 
except perhaps in moderate degree, from custom: on the contrary, it may 
be assumed that heavy Republican voting is the traditional pattern among 
Wisconsin farmers as it is among residents of small cities and villages. 
However, Wisconsin farmers appear more likely to deviate, as in 1954, in 
response to a specific economic grievance. This seems also to have been 
the case in the early 1930's, when the state's farm vote was less Republican 
than that of small cities and villages."* It may be speculated either that 
farmers are more sensitive to economic change, or that they live in com- 
munities where deviations from Republicanism are less restrained by ac- 
cepted social values. Or, it should be added, both factors may be operative. 

At any rate, even the temporary deviation of farmers from Republican 
voting preferences represents significantly different behavior from that of 
small cities and villages, and, for that matter, from that of medium-sized 
cities as well. If farmers are capable, in favorable circumstances, of being 
more Republican than any other group in the state, they can also, as in 
1954, be much less Republican than voters in all groups of cities except 
those over 50,000. This volatility gives the farm vote an importance in 
Wisconsin politics beyond that indicated by mere numbers. In fact, the 
farm vote as here defined comprises only about one-sixth of the total state 
vote (Table II). This proportion is not what is responsible for the lavish 
attention which politicians of both parties give to farmers and farm issues. 
Rather it is the demonstrated capacity of Wisconsin farmers for wholesale 
switching of party allegiance which accounts for the concern of politicians. 


Il 


Although the primary purpose of this study has been to learn something 
of the general relationship between size of place and the two-party division 
of the vote, it must be granted that hardly any claim can be made for the 
broad validity of my three observations of Wisconsin data so long as com- 
parable analyses are not made elsewhere. Without similar studies for other 
states, it is uncertain whether Wisconsin's division of the two-party vote 
by size of place represents a fairly general phenomenon, or whether it 
merely results from circumstances peculiar to a given time and place. My 
observations really amount to hypotheses concerning voting behavior. And 
as hypotheses they would be much less tentative if supported by findings 
derived from several other northern states of mixed urban-rural! character. 


* Gosnell and Cohen, op. cit 
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Such work as has been done on this subject seldom relates quite speci- 
fically enough to the purposes of my analysis, although certain studies have 
been cited which hold, more or less consistently with my first two observa- 
tions, that there is a decrease in Democratic voting from larger to smaller 
cities. But there is hardly anything to substantiate the Wisconsin finding 
that there is one break between large and medium-sized places, and another 
between medium-sized and small places. Not only are detailed analyses in 
other states necessary before determining whether changes generally occur 
at these points, but such analyses also would be relevant to examining the 
question of whether a particularly strong Republicanism in smaller cities 
is a function of a state’s one-party background. Although studies of election 
returns could not themselves provide the answers to such a question as the 
latter, more substantial hypotheses than the present ones might be provided 
for subsequent verification or rejection by community field studies. 

With respect to the farm vote, it is true that my observation concern- 
ing its volatility coincides with general impressions of the political behavior 
of farmers in other states as well as in Wisconsin.’* However, the degree of 
farm volatility relative to other segments of the electorate is not ordinarily 
discernible in analyses of election returns, particularly national returns. 
The farm vote is seldom separated from the much broader rural vote. 
Without some such separation, similar to that which has been made for 
the Wisconsin data, comparability seems impossible. It is hoped that on 
this score, as on others in this analysis, comparative studies can and will 
be made for other states. 


“ For example, in the national survey of behavior in the presidential elections of 1948 and 
1952 by Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides 
(Evanston: Row, Peterson & Co., 1954), pp. 71, 74, a particularly pronounced swing 
in the vote of “rural areas” is observed in relation to the vote in two other types 
of community, “metropolitan areas” and “towns and cities.” 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION TRAINING AS TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE: SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS BASED 
ON EXPERIENCE IN BEIRUT 


Paut Beckett 


State College of Washington 


journal “some preliminary, tentative, and purely personal observa- 

tions” on the problems involved in creating and operating a new 
public administration training program in a foreign setting —- viz., a Point- 
Four -sponsored department of public administration at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, in Lebanon.’ Since returning from Beirut, I have fre- 
quently heard the hope expressed that a case literature on technical assist- 
ance will gradually be built up through reporting by participants. 

It is with this in mind that the following retrospective commentary on 
the Beirut experience has been somewhat tardily put together. It is de- 
signed, first, to round out the account begun in 1953 of the formative stages 
of one technical assistance program in the field of public administration; 
and, second, to provide a vehicle for a few conclusions by one participant 
concerning the problems involved in such an enterprise. These conclusions 


Fe ves IN 1935, Professor Fredrick Bent and | presented in another 


are both personal and tentative — personal in that they represent only one 
man’s opinions, tentative because that man is keenly aware of the limits 
of the knowledge on which these opinions are based. Such a report may, 
nevertheless, have some value as a contribution toward the development 
of the case literature mentioned. Given enough such reports, we may “ulti- 
mately be in a position to generalize beyond the level of country illustra- 


tion. 

By the end of the Beirut program’s second year of operation, the main 
outlines of its subsequent development had been fairly well stabilized. It 
seems desirable first to present a summary report on this year’s work, after 
which it will be possible to turn to some conclusions drawn from the ex- 
perience in its totality. 


SUMMARY COMMENT ON THE SECOND YEAR OF OPERATION 


The trials and tribulations of getting the Beirut project under way were 
amply treated in the “Letters” of 1953. How did the enterprise fare during 
its second year? 


*Paul Beckett and Fredrick Bent, “Letters from Beirut,” Public Administration Review, 
XIT (1953), 1-11, hereinafter referred to as “Letters.” 


*John W. Lederle and Ferrel Heady, “Institute of Public Administration, University of 
the Philippines,” Public Administration Review, XV (1955), 8-16. 
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Student Interest and Enrollment 


There was no lack of students during the first year, thanks in consider- 
able measure to a system of Technical Co-operation Administration scholar- 
ships provided by the contract between TCA and the University.’ During 
the second year, we were embarrassed by our riches in this regard. We 
began the year with thirty-five “majors” for whom we bore primary respon- 
sibility, certainly a sufficient number for what was at the time in essence 
a two-man department. 

Twelve of the thirty-five were “volunteers,” enjoying no TCA or other 
subsidy. Of the remaining twenty-three, eighteen held TCA scholarships 
under our regular quota, four were TCA scholars sent by special arrange- 
ment from Iran,* and one was an Afghan holding a United Nations scholar- 
ship. Ten of the thirty-five were classified as special students; the others 
were in regular status.* Countries represented included, besides Iran and 
Afghanistan, Lebanon (twelve students), Syria (three), Jordan (two), 
Palestine (seven), Eritrea (three), Ethiopia (two), and Libya (one). 

Enrollments in the department’s courses during the second year totaled 
232, an increase of 43.3 per cent over 1951-52. And more than half of 
these (52.2 per cent) represented “volunteer” student interest — that is, 
were not subsidized. 


Curricular Developments 


Curricular developments during the second year can briefly be sum- 
marized: 


1. We were able to teach, with what seemed to be reasonable success, 
the courses in public fiscal management and comparative local government 
and administration which, for a variety of reasons, had been listed in the 
catalog but not offered during 1951-52.’ 


* See the “Letters,” pp. 2, 4, and 7. 


* During the summer of 1952, the University had entered into a supplemental contract 
with TCA in Iran, under which it would accept a specified maximum number of 
Iranian students on TCA scholarships for work in the various fields covered by the 
original TCA-AUB contract of April, 1951 (see the “Letters,” p. 2). The public 
administration quota under this arrangement was seven students. However, we had 
declined to accept three nominees whose command of English, as demonstrated in 
various papers forwarded from Iran, seemed obviously very deficient; and the four we 
had accepted had been admitted only as special students, pending an opportunity to 
determine on the basis of performance what their qualifications really were. 

* These included, besides the four Iranians, the young man from Afghanistan, one Libyan 
student, and four recent AUB graduates in political science seeking to qualify for 
work toward the M.A. in public administration. 

* This group consisted of one graduate student (one of our own first-year products), eight 
seniors, fourteen juniors, and two sophomores (carry-over TCA scholars from Ethi- 
opia). 

"See the “Letters,” p. 7. 
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2. On the basis of the first year’s experience, we decided at the begin- 
ning of the second year to make a full year of seminar (rather than one 
semester) a requirement for seniors. We had discovered in even our best 
students a deficient grasp of the fundamentals of critical analysis and re- 
search, the ethics of scholarship, and the techniques of report writing. 


3. Plans were laid for the development, in 1953-54 if practicable, of two 
new courses to be titled Public Administration in the Near East and Plan- 
ning and Public Policy Formation. 


4. Finally, a number of courses were added which would be offered 
as needed for graduate students only." Such a step was taken at this time 
largely to keep the department in line with new policies under development 
by the University’s Committee on Graduate Study. However, we could 
foresee a probable need for at least one such course each semester during 
1953-54, for students already in residence and working toward graduate 
status. 


Qualitative Improvement in Work Being Done; Trainee Selection and 
Work Standards 


More important than any quantitative growth in enrollment and course 
offerings during the second year was the qualitative improvement in the 
work being done. This can hardly be stated in percentage terms; but it was 
substantial. Some improvement was certainly to be expected. As was made 
evident in the “Letters,” we had had in the beginning no direction to go 
but up. The gains actually registered were greater than they might have 
been had we not resolved upon and followed certain policies with respect 
to student selection and the enforcement of work standards; and on these 
I would like to comment briefly here. 


Selection of second-year students. We had not participated in the choice 
of most of our first-year trainees, because of the circumstances under which 
it had been necessary to bring the program into being. And, it is only fair 
to add, we could not have offered any very intelligent guidance in making 
selections had we arrived before scholarship awards were made. 

Some of the results of the first-year selection were reported in the 
“Letters.” * Suffice it to note here that we had seven scholarship students 
unqualified for immediate participation in the planned curriculum, and 
five others who had been admitted as graduate students, with the under- 
standing that they could probably complete work for an M.A. in a single 


* The titles of these courses were: Administrative Theory; Problems of Local Adminis 
tration; Problems of Public Personnel Administration; Problems of Public Fiscal Man- 
agement; Organization and Methods Analysis; Policy and Administration; the En- 
forcement of Administrative Accountability; and Administration in the Near East. 

*See especially pp. 46, 8-9. 
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year. To all, including the graduate students, public administration was 
a completely new subject. Obviously, had all other conditions been favor- 
able (which they certainly were not), we should have found it difficult 
to achieve any very high level of performance during 1951-52 with this 
medley of raw recruits. 

We had better clay for molding in 1952-53; and no other factor, per- 
haps, contributed more importantly to a qualitative improvement in the 
work being done. How was this better result obtained, in the selection of 
students for the second year? In some degree, no doubt, it was a matter 
of luck or accident. Burt I think it can be ascribed mainly to pursuance of 
three policies. 

First, along with other University units participating in the TCA pro- 
gram, we decided to seek renewal of scholarship support for those good 
first-year TCA scholars who had not completed work for a degree.’® This 
would assure us a cadre of students of proved competence, possessing some 
familiarity with the department’s aims and methods (and in most cases 
some experience in administration courses). It seemed also the only equit- 
able course to pursue with respect to those students who had been com- 
pelled to spend 1951-52 preparing to specialize. The one disadvantage of 
such a policy was that it went counter to TCA’s professed desire to limit 
scholarship support for any individual to one year. 

I shall have something to say below about what seem to me to be 
intrinsic flaws in the TCA position. Whatever its merits in the abstract, 
any arbitrary ban on scholarship extensions at AUB in 1952 would have 
been self-defeating and extremely wasteful. At least the local representa- 
tives could appreciate this. There was, therefore, no effort to enforce such 
a ban, and we were able to begin the new year with nine carry-over scholars 
in public administration plus four carry-over volunteer majors. This was 
a factor of key significance in our successful drive for higher standards. 

The second policy which helped to ensure us better students during 
1952-53 was that followed in filling the remainder of our quota of eighteen 
scholarships. This can be stated with deceptive simplicity. It consisted, in 
essence, of vetoing the award of scholarships to applicants whom we 
deemed to be substandard, regardless of any effect this might have on filling 
country quotas. This implementation of such a policy was anything but 
simple. One of the real difficulties inherent in such a program is that of 
evaluating the qualifications of prospective trainees. Our rule of thumb in 
1952 was: Will this applicant be able to enter immediately the regular 
administration curriculum, without additional preliminary training to cor- 


“Ideally, of course, all good first-year students should have been given another year of 
training. Cf. the “Letters,” p. 8 But renewal of ae for those who had 
taken degrees could hardly be justified; nor would it have been countenanced by 
TCA. 
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rect linguistic or background deficiencies? This meant, in effect, capacity 
to begin work at the junior or a higher level. We recommended against 
applicants who failed to meet this test. In every case our recommendations 
were followed by the University committee responsible for fina! decision 
on scholarship awards;"' nor were objections voiced by TCA."* 

We were lucky in our judgments, though many had to be based on 
rather scanty evidence. Among the new crop of regular-quota scholars, 
there were no misfits and no failures, none for whom special arrangements 
had to be made. There can be no doubt that this contributed significantly 
to increased operational effectiveness, whatever disadvantages such a selec- 
tion policy may have had in terms of a regional! distribution of scholarships, 
or needs left unfilled."* 

Finally, we were partially successful in screening new volunteers seeking 
admission as majors in public administration, but only partially, as will be 
seen below. 


Work standards and student performance. Having more to work with, 
we demanded more. Indeed, before the end of the first year we had begun 
to acquire a reputation on the campus as a “tough” department. This was 
a distinction which we had certainly not set out consciously to win. How- 
ever, it has been my experience that any academic department demanding 
a high standard of performance from its students will be thought “tough” 
by some; and that with occasional exceptions the teacher gets from the 


student only what he insists on getting. The bulk of the students at AUB 
would seem to be no better and no worse than their American counter- 
parts in this regard. 

As indicated, there were no failures among regular quota TCA scholars 
in 1952-53. Indeed, taking them as a group, and considering the diversity 
(and in some cases the inadequacy) of their backgrounds, their perform- 
ance was exceptionally satisfactory. 


" This committee consisted of certain top University administrators, plus the heads of the 
various schools and departments participating in the TCA program. The writer was 
a member. 

As hinted in the “Letters” (pp. 4-5), the scholarship award process was a compli- 
cated one. Each candidate had first to secure the recommendation of his own govern- 
ment; the application had then to be cleared through the TCA office in that country, 
and the regional office in Beirut, before we could act on it. 

"TCA would have been more likely to object had we not espoused such a policy — that 
is, if we had evinced willingness to accept candidates unready for full participation in 
the program, as had been done the previous year. 

™ The effect of such a policy on regional distribution might have been serious had there 
been no scholarship renewals. As it turned out, however, only two countries from 
which any applications had been received failed to secure representation in the 
second-year group. These were Iraq and Liberia. As in 1951, Pevot and Seudi Arabia 
presented no candidates. 

Taking the second-year scholars as a whole, the pattern of coun'zy representation 
was as follows: Lebanon (seven students); Syria (two); Jordan ‘one), Palestine 
(two), Eritrea (three), Ethiopia (two), Libya (one). 
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The passing grade at AUB is 60. An average of 70 in all courses taken 
seems to be considered quite satisfactory by most students. An average of 
80, even if maintained only throughout the last two undergraduate years, 
has been customarily regarded as prima facie evidence of a student's qual- 
ification for graduate work. Yet ten of our eighteen regular-quota scholars 
in 1952-53 earned over-all averages of 75 to 85, and four had averages «x- 
ceeding 85; our best student, gracie-wise, averaged 91. None of the eighteen 
averaged less than 70.5. I believe it can fairly be said that these averages 
were achieved not because of, but in spite of, the grading policies of the 
department (and I can think of at least thirty-five students who would be 
glad to confirm this statement).’* 

The performance of the four TCA scholars from Iran was satisfactory, 
if not so outstanding. None of these young men averaged less than 70 in 
all courses taken, though all were handicapped initially by late arrival in 
Beirut, and, in varying degree, by lack of facility in the use of English. All 
made excellent progress throughout the year.’* The one scholarship stu- 
dent unable to profit much from the opportunities offered him was the 
young Afghan sponsored by the United Nations."* 

If the performance of our scholarship students was, on the whole, re- 
markably good, that of our nine unsubsidized “volunteer” undergraduate 
majors was, on the whole, quite as remarkably poor. The four seniors in 
this group were carry-overs from the hectic days of 1951-52. All managed 
to graduate in the summer of 1953, but not without a considerable expendi- 
ture of sweat and tears, on their part and ours. None had a grade average 
much exceeding 70. The five juniors were new recruits. It was evident 
by midyear that four of them, at least, should have been screened out at 
the point of admission. Fortunately, we had taken the precaution of ac- 
cepting them only conditionally — the condition being that they must earn 
a grade of 70 or more in the introductory course in administration, and 
satisfy us generally as to their capacity and willingness to meet the depart- 
ment’s increasingly rigorous standards. Otherwise they would not be al- 
lowed to continue. None of the five met both these tests (four failed to 
make the required mark in the introductory course). We therefore called 


“It should be remembered also that the averages cited represent not work in public ad- 
ministration courses alone but in all courses attempted. The typical student took 
more courses outside the department (in political science, economics, law, statistics, 
psychology, sociology, etc.) ten inside. 

“ At year's end, all of these students were offered an opportunity to return in 1953-54 as 
seniors in regular status working toward the B.A. degree. Continued scholarship 
support was promised by TCA in Iran. It is my understanding that two of the 
four did return on this basis. 

" The difficulties here were complex beyond brief description — linguistic, academic, and 
psychological. This was our “sad” case of 1952-53. 
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the students in and explained that we could no longer take responsibility 


for them as majors. Our second-year experience with graduate work will 
be discussed below. 


Uncertainty Concerning the Program's Future Status 


If, on the whole, the department was much better off in 1952-53 than 
it had been during 1951-52, in one very important respect it was less fortun- 
ately situated — it had no assured future beyond the end of the current 
school year. This constituted an increasingly serious impediment to effec- 
tive operation as the year wore on. 

Continuance of TCA support seemed at all times probable. However, 
it became more and more difficult, as the months passed without agree- 
ment on a new contract, to operate effectively on the basis of probabilities. 
Staff replacements needed to be sought out, but there was no certainty of 
funds from which to pay them. It was possible to ensure the carry-over 
of at least one experienced staff member — obviously of vital importance 
to both department and students — only because the University was will- 
ing to guarantee continuation of at least a few courses in administration, 
should TCA support be withdrawn. Proper assurances could not be given 
non-graduating students, who feared they would be left stranded if the 
TCA contract were not renewed. In short, we learned the hard way some 
of the disadvantages of attempting to plan and operate such a program on 
a fit-and-jerk basis. 


A New Lease on Life 


The new University-Foreign Operations Administration contract finally 
signed on June 29, 1953, was in purpose fundamentally similar to the expir- 
ing contract.'’ It would run for an additional two years. For the program 
in public administration it provided: (1) $28,800 per year for depart- 
mental personnel;'* (2) up to $15,000 per year for twenty regular-quota 


™ See the “Letters,” p. 2, for a brief résumé of some of the provisions of the original 
contract. The new contract covered the fields of public health, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, public administration, and education (teacher training). Education had been 
added to, and industrial chemistry and economics had been dropped from the original 
list. The department of economics had received a substantial grant of Ford Founda 
tion funds in 1952. 


“Prima facie, this would seem to be a large increase over the amount allocated for 
teaching personnel in the contract of 1951 ($15,000 per year). Actually it was not 
The 1951 allocation had been meant to provide only for salaries; the cost of transport- 
ing staff members and their families to and from Beirut had been provided for 
separately. The new allocation was intended to cover all personnel costs, including 
transportation. It did have the advantage of not limiting the number of persons who 
could be hired. The department could employ as many as it was able to pay for out 
of the amount granted, whether full-time or part-time, local or foreign 
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scholarships;*® (3) $2,000 per year for books, supplies, and equipment; (4) 
$2,600 per year for University administrative expense and regional travel; 
and (5) $5,775 for a summer training institute for government employees, 
to be held for the first time in 1954. These stipulations in part met, and 
in part failed to meet, the recommendations which had been made by the 
department.*’ The infant had in any case met the test of survival. 


Some Lessons LeanNep AND UNso_vep Pros_ems 
Advance Preparation and Planning 


Perhaps little need be said on this subject which was not said or im- 
plied in the “Letters” of 1953. Indeed, our experience in getting the Beirut 
program into operation in the fall of 1951 would seem to constitute some- 
thing of a case study in the evils which result from lack of adequate ad- 
vance preparation and planning. 

It is my impression that considerable progress has been and is being 
made in this area of program management. This would be expected as 
precedents accumulate. However, it is equally my impression that those 
who set out to found new programs have still some reason to complain, at 
least on occasion, about contradictions and inadequacies in headquarters 
planning, and alternating delays and pressures for speed. To some extent 
this may be unavoidable; foreign-aid programs wil! always entail peculiarly 
complex problems of politics and communication. 


” Under the original contract, funds earmarked for scholarship costs had been fixed sums, 
part of the original grant made by TCA to the University. Under the new agree- 
ment, this portion of the expense of the program was to be charged to FOA offices 
in the various countries from which scholars were selected. Both the cost to these 
offices and the University’s income from this source would, therefore, be variable 
within the stated maximums. 

The “gimmick” in the new arrangement from the University’s standpoint was 
that all prospective tuition payments by country offices for scholarship students had 
been credited against the over-all cost of the program and subtracted from FOA's 
direct grant. If these failed to materialize, because quotas remained unfilled, the Uni- 
versity would be left holding the bag. 

Under this system of bookkeeping, the direct cost to PFOA headquarters of the 

‘ogram in public administration (exclusive of the proposed summer institute) would 
Re but $28,400 per year ($5,000 tuition deduction from allotments for personnel, 
books, supplies and equipment, administration and regional travel). 

Cost per scholarship per year was now estimated at $750 for students in public 
administration, as against $1,000 in 1951. Experience had demonstrated that while 
it cost more than $1,000 per year to maintain some scholars needing special supplies 
and equipment, students in fields such as public administration could be adequately 
cared for on less. 


* Of this sum, $3,000 for the tuition and expenses of trainees would be charged against 
the budgets of country offices, under the bookkeeping system described above. And 
$1,000 in tuition would be credited against over-all costs, leaving only $1,775 as a 
direct FOA grant. 


™ What some of our more important recommendations had been will be made apparent 
in the pages that follow. 
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One healthy practice that seems to have grown up since the Beirut pro- 
gram was founded is that of enabling American educational institutions 
which have been asked to take responsibility for new projects to send at 
least one or two representatives to the scene of operation to make a pre- 
liminary reconnaissance before plans are crystallized. However, this alone 
cannot be expected to work miracles, especially since such representatives 
seem not always to be persons who will have any direct responsibility for 
project management, or persons having a special background with respect to 
the country or region involved. And it is obvious also that the value of such 
reconnaissance missions will depend rather heavily on the weight which is 
given recommendations resulting from them by headquarters planners. 

May there not be a tendency, as time goes on, precisely because of the 
increasing abundance of precedent, for more and more of the headquarters 
planning of new projects to be based on a priori assumptions about the 
ability to transfer experience from one country or region to another? This, 
if carried too far, could have most unsalutary consequences. My own lim- 
ited experience with one regional program leads me to guess that there 
will never come a time when it will be safe to assume that the medicine 
that worked in country A is the correct prescription for country B, or a 
time when the wisdom of headquarters planners will be a sufficient substi- 
tute for lessons learned by experience in the field. Project operators, especi- 
ally during the formative stages of a project’s development, will continue 


to need considerable discretion to adapt both policies and techniques to 
what they discover to be the realities of the working environment. 


Program Duration 


Ideally, | suppose, the initially planned duration of any technical assist- 
ance project, like its nature and scope, should be tailored to fit the facts 
of the case and the goals sought. On this basis, some programs might be 
set up for one, two, or three years; others might be planned for five, or 
even ten. 

That such an ideal is impossible of attainment no student of public 
administration needs to be told. The question is, what is the best practic- 
able initial term for a program such as the one undertaken in Beirut, 
considering the pressures always prevalent for short-term commitments and 
quick results? 

Certainly it would have been wasteful in the extreme to plan the Beirut 
program for less than two years, and folly from the standpoint of the 
University to accept such a commitment for a shorter term. Was two 
years enough? 


Perhaps, as a trial run, if decision had been reached by the middle of 
the second year concerning whether and what kind of a program would 
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be continued. Because it was not, those of us responsible for prograrn ope- 
ration were faced with increasingly serious difficulties as the year wore on, 
difficulties directly attributable to the uncertainty clouding the program’s 
future and which could, therefore, have been avoided. It would be hard 
to overstate their seriousness, so far as the department of public adminis- 
tration was concerned. Other University units participating in the pro- 
gram had a large stake in the outcome of the negotiations for a new 
contract; our very existence depended on it — or would have, had we not 
taken steps early in the fall of 1952 to extricate ourselves from so pre- 
carious a position. Assurance was then sought and obtained from Uni- 
versity authorities that some work in public administration would be kept 
going in 1953-54, with or without outside support. This at least gave us 
a basis for acting to ensure some staff carry-over, without which a tragic- 
ally wasteful hiatus would occur, and something to tell students panicked 
by recurrent rumors that the program would terminate at the end of 
the year. 

Even so, student morale was without doubt adversely affected, nor 
could proper preparations be made for the year ahead. When the new 
FOA contract was finally signed (on June 29), the situation was all too 
reminiscent of the hectic days of 1951. Initiation of the trainee selection 
process had been at least two months delayed; new staff which should 
have been sought out in January or February was stil] to be hired. 

The second contract, if not the first, should have been for a three-year 
term, with the definite understanding that decision as to the duration, 
scope, and nature of a further extension of the program's life would be 
reached during the second year. There would have been much advantage 
in following such a plan initially. 

It is good to know that more recently many if not most of the university 
contracts negotiated by FOA and its successor, the International Co-opera- 
tion Administration, have been tailored from the beginning to a three-year 
span.”* This marks a real advance over some of the views expressed by 
TCA representatives visiting Beirut in 1952-53.” 


™ The State College of Washington is one of the many American institutions which have 
entered into such agreements since 1953; its three-year contract calls for collaboration 
in a number of fields (not including public administration) with the University of 
Punjab in West Pakistan. On the subject of such interuniversity collaboration gen- 
erally, see Alvin Roseman, “Interuniversity Contracts in the U.S. Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram,” Higher Education, XI (September, 1954), 1-5. All existing agreements between 
POA and the American University of Beirut were renegotiated on a three-year basis 
in 1954 and consolidated into one new contract. 


™ Considerable effort was made, at one stage of the contract negotiations of that year, to 
convince AUB (and those of us responsible for program operation) of the necessity 
of accepting a one-year contract renewal. This was rather vigorously resisted by Uni- 
versity authorities and program directors; we urged, and continued to urge, the virtues 
of a three-year pian. 
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Nature and Scope of Initial Program 


Here, perhaps, is the essential question, which can be answered satis- 
factorily only after a good deal of further experimentation with various 
approaches. Nor is there ever likely to come a time when one standardized 
approach can be made equally suitable to al! occasions. 

The initial program in public administration in Beirut was an academic 
program, geared to turned out a relatively limited number of broadly 
trained generalists who would, it could be hoped, become foci of influence 
for better administration in their respective governments. Was this, unde 
the circumstances, a good way in which to begin? 

Let me admit, before attempting to answer this question, that such an 
approach has obvious deficiencies. It is not calculated to show quick 
results, and there is much excuse in the field of technical assistance for 
seeking to show quick results. Generalists cannot be trained in three or 
six months, or even in an academic year unless they already possess a sub- 
stantial academic and empirical foundation on which to build. Such train- 
ing is quite expensive, on a cost-per-man basis. It has the further defect 
of reaching (or producing) only an elite, disregarding both the training 
needs of lower-echelon government employees, and the bearing which the 
competence of these employees may have on the effectiveness of the lead- 
ers trained. 

Are these arguments against an academic program sufficient to invali- 
date this approach altogether? I think not, especially if the program can 
be geared initially into the operation of an established educational institu- 
tion, as was possible in Beirut — and if, as time goes on, steps are taken 
to meet the needs it cannot meet. 

It would have been foolish, indeed, for TCA not to take advantage 
of the resources offered by the American University of Beirut in opening 
up the field of technical assistance in the Arab Middle East.** One way 
to do this, in the field of public administration, was to sponsor the kind 
of program described in this and our previous report. This could be done 
with minimum risk and at minimum cost in time, money, and effort, with 
full use being made of the University’s administrative machinery, physical 
facilities, and pre-existing course offerings. If and as this enterprise acquired 
firm roots, plans could be made for developing training opportunities for 
persons not being reached by the academic program.” The department 


™ How valuable a resource the University is, and how great its contributions have been 
to the region it serves, one can appreciate fully only after having lived for some time 
in the Middle East. Certainly it has faults, bue what human institution does not! 

* For evidence that this was intended to be the trend of program development, and that 
the inadequacy of the initial approach was recognized from the beginning, see the 
“Letters,” p. 2 (quotations from the original contract between TCA and AUB) 
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would provide a solid base for such new operations and an administrative 
mechanism; and planning could now be done not on the basis of specula- 
tion born out of wish but on the basis of some experience with the realities 
of the environment. 


This was an approach not entirely without logic, under the circum- 
stances. When I left Beirut in July, 1953, progress was being made toward 
broadening the program to provide some training opportunities of a non- 
generalist and nonacademic nature.** And since then a sizable program of 
this sort has been developed.*” Had a multipurpose program been at- 
tempted originally, the difficulties described in the “Letters” might have 
been compounded beyond description. Certainly such a project could not 
have been undertaken without a much larger staff, and I am inclined to 
doubt that the “kinks” could have been worked out of it in less than two 
years. The timeworn axiom that “haste makes waste” is as applicable in 
this field as any other; indeed it has a peculiar applicability to work abroad. 

A critic who reviewed an outline of this report suggested that “to train 
people at the level of the United States university is to limit selection for 
training to an extremely small group whose members for the most part have 
already had some training abroad.” | would guess that this assumption has 
considerable validity; and I certainly subscribe to this critic’s further as- 
sumption that the primary aim in developing public administration training 
programs as technical assistance should be to “strike a happy medium be- 
tween advanced training for the very few and broad elementary training for 
large numbers.” 


* See reference above (p. 158) to plans for a summer institute in 1954. This was not what 
we had asked from TCA but would serve as an opening wedge. We had hoped rather 
for funds to employ two training specialists, one an experienced American, the other 
a local man who could, if necessary, be trained in the process of developing a pro- 
gram. These two would work as a team, to explore and open up in-service training 
possibilities in a gradual, systematic way. 

We had asked also for modest sums for the travel necessary to the development 
of such a program and for the employment of ad hoc teachers whom we hoped 
to recruit and develop from among the ranks of our own former students and other 
government employees. 

The new budget finally granted neither completely precluded nor did much to 
encourage progress along these lines. Willy-nilly, we would begin by staging a summer 
institute in 1954. However, there would be nothing to prevent our investigating in 
the meantime other ible ways of broadening the program's usefulness, within the 
limits of the funds Teal: Our of the lump sum earmarked for personnel we could 
hope to squeeze one man who could make this (and preparations for the institute) 
his primary concern. 


report on this devel nt is, of course, outside my province. However, it can be 
noted that the initial summer institute went off as planned, running through the 
month of July, 1954; that a pioneering three-day regional conference on public ad- 
ministration was held in conjunction therewith; and that the success of these ventures 
led FOA to invest additional money in several similar projects in 1954-55, including 
winter and summer training institutes, organized on a regional basis, and an extended- 
day in-service training program for Lebanese civil servants. It is to be hoped that 
someone directly involved in the evolution and management of these various project's 
will soon give us a report on new problems encountered and results achieved. 
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It so happens, however, that the first assumption finds no support in our 
experience in Beirut — unless the prior work which some of our trainees 
had done at AUB is to be considered “training abroad.” Whether by 
chance or otherwise, not one of our studencs during 1951-52 and 1952-53 
had previously been outside his native region for training. I certainly recog- 
nize, nevertheless, that the assumption may be proved valid elsewhere. 
As to assumption number two, is not the answer to fill both needs? Neither 
can properly be overlooked: the two types of training naturally complement 
and reinforce each other. 

Leadership needs to be developed but will not function with full effec- 
tiveness unless training extends to the lower echelons: provision of ele- 
mentary training opportunities at the lower levels will be effort largely 
wasted if leadership is inept and/or corrupt. It does not matter so much 
at which end of the scale the training effort is begun — if it is impracticable 
to begin at both ends simultaneously — so long as the duality of the prob- 
lem be recognized and effort made, as the program develops, to meet both 
needs.** 

Trainee Selection 


This problem is, of course, closely related to the one just discussed. 
One of the most important factors which must be considered in determin- 
ing the shape of a new training program is the type and quality of trainee 
material thought to be available. And the program's success or failure will 
certainly depend heavily upon the efficacy of the system developed for 
trainee selection. 

What this system should be is plainly a matter to be determined in the 
light of local conditions. What lessons can be drawn from the experience 
in Beirut which may have some general applicability? 

1. One of the most important reasons for seeking to ensure reasonable 
continuity and stability in program policy, through longer contracts and 
timely contract renewal, is the effect otherwise on trainee morale and re- 
cruitment. 


2. In a regional program, at least, it is probably impossible to resolve 
completely all of the difficulties and contradictions inherent in the selection 
process. It will often be necessary to sacrifice one value in order to achieve 
another. We were determined, for example, to secure a greater degree of 
trainee homogeneity in choosing our second-year TCA scholars in Beirut. 
We did so, as has been noted — but at the cost of leaving unrepresented 
two of the countries which had offered nominees. 


* One argument in favor of beginning at the top, where a choice must be made, may be 
the necessarily greater time lag between effort and impact at that level. 
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This is a conflict of especial significance, meriting brief further com- 
ment below. In addition, operators of regional programs can expect diffi- 
culties in communication with interested governments and United States 
foreign-aid representatives assigned thereto; delays and harassments arising 
out of a tripartite splintering of responsibility (among nominating govern- 
ments, ratifying foreign-aid representatives, and those responsible for final 
choice); and efforts by local politicians to influence selections. They can 
expect to contend also with the inevitable barriers of culture and language, 
wide variations in national educational levels and systems, and a paucity of 
comprehensible background data on many candidates. 


3. More harm than good is certain to result from any rigid ban on 
scholarship renewals, or indulgence of other arbitrary assumptions by head- 
quarters personnel concerning the length of time required to train individ- 
ual students. I see no alternative here to the vesting of considerable discre- 
tion in field operators. They and only they are possessed of the facts on 
which to rest sound judgments in individual cases. Headquarters can and 
should lay down broad, general policies for them to follow. But these must 
be flexible enough to permit field adaptations to local and individual cir- 
cumstance. 

Experience will demonstrate, if demonstration be needed, that doing a 
half-job of any kind of technical assistance training — whether the aim be 
the making of an administrative generalist or a better file clerk — is a sure 
way to defeat the ends sought, and is the opposite of economical. Especially 
in environments of the kind to which technical assistance trainees can be 
expected to graduate, a little learning is apt to be dangerous. The half- 
formed “expert” may be worse than no expert at all — a veritable fountain- 
head of misinformation and misguidance. Only the trainee reasonably well 
grounded in the subject matter of his specialization can be counted on to 
become an effective teacher of others and a persisting source of healthy 
influence. Some of the most unrealistic thinking I heard expressed by TCA 
representatives visiting Beirut during my stay there concerned this subject.” 


4. A particular reason for not setting rigid, predetermined limits on 
length of training is the necessity of doing something in the long run for 
those countries unable to present fully qualified trainees. Indeed, it might 
be argued that their needs should receive primary consideration, as against 
governments more fortunately situated. 


* | recall one headquarters emissary, for example, who argued vigorously throughout much 
of a morning-long conference with program operators that no type of technical assist- 
ance training should require more than from 3 to 6 months, whatever the aim, what- 
ever the environment. | never expect to see better illustrated the effect of differing 
frames of reference. The whole problem of field-headquarters communication in 
technical assistance operations should be critically analyzed by someone, for here 
are to be found without question the roots of a good many avoidable difficulties and 
misunderstandings. 
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Of course the solution cannot be the lowering of program aims and 
standards to the level of the least qualified trainee candidate, or the meld- 
ing of the well qualified, the moderately wel! qualified, and the unqualified 
into an unteachable conglomerate. Both planners and operators of regional 
programs must face up to the necessity of making special provision for some 
trainees of substandard background (as happened during the first year in 
Beirut). Otherwise, since in no region is the supply of good trainee material 
likely to be distributed evenly, the areas most needing help wil! get least — 
or none. 


5. Finally, | would suggest serious consideration of the regular use of 
traveling recruitment teams to seek out and evaluate prospective trainees. 
This would alleviate if not obviate many of the communicational and other 
difficulties which we encountered in Beirut. Much red tape could be dis- 
pensed with; much time could be saved; and mistakes in judgment would 
be fewer. Each team might be composed of one or more representatives of 
the unit doing the training, plus a representative of the regional office of 
ICA. The benefits directly and indirectly accruing from such an arrange- 
ment would greatly outweigh its smal! cost." 


Graduate Work 


A question sure to arise, where a training program is to be tied into the 
operation of a degree-granting educational! institution, is: Should some 
trainees, at least, be permitted to work for degrees? In the abstract it is easy 
to make a case for not attempting to develop a degree curriculum. Program 
operation will be simpler if no degree standards have to be decided upon 
and met; trainee-selection and handling policies can be more flexible. 
Against these considerations must be weighed, however, the unquestion- 
ably greater drawing power and attractiveness to interested governments of 
a program offering some opportunity for the earning of degrees;"' the greater 
prestige and probable greater influence of degree-holding program alumni; 
and the normative and incentive values which certainly inhere in having a 
set of agreed-upon and understood degree standards. Where conditions 


” An indirect benefit of no small worth should be the subsequent greater effectiveness of 
team members, who would gain from their travels a heightened understanding of 
their working environment, and useful new points of contact in the governments 
being served. 


™ Indeed, it may be questioned (if our cupefenss in Beirut be any criterion) whether the 
y 


best-qualified trainees can consistently be drawn into a university-centered program 
not making some provision for degree work. As was intimated in the “Letters” 
(p. 4), one has to observe to appreciate the importance attached to degrees (and other 
such status symbols) in the kind of environment in which technical assinance train 
ing is likely to be carried on. Planners and operators of programs may deprecate th 
but cannot safely ignore it in shaping their policies. 
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make the granting of degrees feasible (as they did in Beirut), program 
planners will do well to look at both sides of the coin before reaching a 
decision. 

It was not a mistake to provide for development of a degree curriculum 
in public administration at AUB. It was not even a mistake, in principle, 
to plan on offering the M.A. degree. We were better situated than most 
program operators can hope to be to take on such a commitment. It was 
a mistake, and a serious one, to attempt to grant graduate degrees during 
the first year of operation.*? What should have been the policy along this 
line? 

It would have been better not to offer any graduate work labeled as such 
during at least the first semester of that year. Trainees already possessing 
the B.A. degree (or its equivalent) should have been brought in as special 
students, pending remedy of their background deficiencies and convincing 
demonstration of their fitress for work of graduate caliber. If such work is 
to have any value in the long run, it cannot be done with students possess- 
ing no undergraduate background in the field of specialization, or mediocre 
in ability. 

I see no preferable alternative to such an approach in any program in 
which the offering of an advanced degree is contemplated. How can 
program operators deal effectively otherwise with would-be graduate stu- 
dents who often possess little or no relevant course background, academic 
transcripts difficult or impossible to interpret, language skills of doubtful 
adequacy, little or no familiarity with the methods, ethics, and uses of 
research, and (usually) a hazy conception at best of what graduate work 
is all about? 

The qualified student is in no way harmed (except, perhaps, for slight 
damage to his amour propre) by being asked to demonstrate his fitness 
before being accorded full graduate status. The unqualified student is in no 
way benefited by being granted a standing which he cannot maintain. 
Indeed, the results may be very painful, for both the student and those 
doing the training. 

Pressure for permission to undertake graduate work is likely to be in- 
tense in the environment of technical assistance — not only because of the 
symbolic importance attaching to badges of academic attainment in coun- 
tries where educated men are few, but also because civil service status is 
often made to depend directly on educational status.** Those in charge 


" The difficulties and embarrassments traceable to this source were but hinted at in the 
“Letters”; see especially pp. 3-4, 7-4. 

"We learned something about this during the summer of 1952 in Beirut. Despite the 
newness of the department and the reputed severity of its graduate standards (much 
complained of by some of the first-year M.A. candidates), we were required to inter- 
view at least three times as many volunteers seeking to — work toward the M.A. 
in 1952-53 as we could have handled had they all been qualified. 
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of programs can probably expect at least occasionally to have to contend 
with direct personal or political pressure in behalf of certain candidates. 
This is in itself an excellent reason for insisting that as a matter of policy 
all would-be graduate students must meet a test of performance before 
being given graduate standing.** 

Such a policy was followed during the second year in Beirut (and was 
still being followed at last report). That is, from among the numerous 
applicants, we accorded conditional permission to begin work toward an 
M.A. degree to one of our own first-year graduates and to four recent 
graduates in political science. None was recommended for full graduate 
standing, the four lacking course background in administration were re- 
quired to enroll as special students, pending remedy of this deficiency and 
demonstration of merit. None of the five was encouraged to believe that 
he might attain the degree in less than a year and a half to two years.” 

The results were not spectacularly good, in terms of student success 
in achieving the goals sought.** But we were not dissuaded of the sound- 
ness of the approach. 


Research 


Finally, it is of vital importance to build into any technical assistance 
training program in public administration some provision for systematic 
research into the functioning and problems of the government or govern- 
ments being served. In the words of our 1953 budget request to TCA: 


Such research is fundamentally necessary . .. for a variety of reasons. It is necessary 
in order to determine the points at which assistance . . . is most needed and can produce 
the greatest impact. It is necessary in order that the governments themselves may be 
aware of their real strengths and weaknesses and of the areas in which the need for 
improved personnel and methods is most pressing. It is necessary, finally, as an essential 
complement to whatever training activities are being carried on. . . . There is at present, 
as has been noted, a a aye oe reliable factual data and teaching materials relating 

specifically to government and administration in the Middle East. No training effort of 
any kind can be fully effective with Middle Eastern students until this need begins to be 


filled. 

We stressed also the value which a systematic research program would 
have as a training device for some of our more advanced students, who 
could be employed as research assistants. This is, of course, standard prac- 


“Asa builds up, a oy should find themselves possessed of more 
f 


more students whose aptit advanced work they can on the basis 
of f send undergraduate performance. For example, we had, the time I left 
Beirut, something like half-e-dozen undergraduates unquestionably capable of meeting 
graduate-school standards, at AUB or elsewhere. 
* Theses would now be required. However, we had in mind the possibility of devel 
as time went on some alternative to the thesis, such as an internship in one of the 
governments of the region with a report on some problem there observed and studied. 
“It proved necessary to drop two of the five students during the course of the year for 


unsatisfactory performance; nor was the progress of the other three as rapid as it 
should have been. 
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tice in most American institutions having public administration programs. 
We felt that it would be hard to overestimate the worth in the long run 
to Middle Eastern governments of trainees thus specially schooled in the 
research approach to governmental problems and possessing practical ex- 
perience in research techniques. 

These arguments still seem to me sound, though they failed to bear 
fruit in the instance mentioned.*" Nor can I see any reason to believe that 
the same arguments would not apply in the case of most if not all other 
technical assistance enterprises in the field of administration. 


SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 


To what final conclusions does all that has been said in this and our 
previous report lead? 


1. If they are born lucky, inexperienced operators can make a new 
technical assistance program in public administration viable in an environ- 
ment completely strange to them and without anything like adequate 
advance preparation and planning. However, they must expect to pay a 
heavy price for their lack of experience and the lack of preliminary recon- 
naissance and planning, especially during the first few months of operation, 
and part of the cost of overcoming these handicaps wil! have to be borne by 


their trainee clientele. 


2. In more cases than not, founders of a new training program can 
probably expect to contend initially with an almost complete dearth of 
usable indigenous teaching materials dealing with governments and systems 
of administration with which their trainees are familiar. And with a dearth 
of non-indigenous teaching materials as well, unless this lack has been fore- 
seen in the planning of the project and provision made for the purchase 


" Actually, though we argued the case for research in terms so sweeping, our immediate 
aim in 1953 was a modest one — if anything too modest, it seems to me now, con- 
sidering the importance of the benefits which might be expected to flow from research 
and the obviousness of the need. We sought merely to establish the nucleus of a 
research mechanism through employing two or three of our best advanced students 
or recent graduates as departmental research assistants. The sum asked for this pur- 
pose was but $14,000 for a three-year period ($4,000 for 1953-54; $5,000 for each of 
the two years following). With this much help, we hoped, members of the regular 
teaching staff would at least be able to get some useful research under way, while at 
the same time exploring the broader range of research needs and opportunities. 

Modest as it was, this proposal found no place in the contract finally entered into 
by PFOA and AUB in June, 1953. It is only fair to note, however, that the department 
seems nevertheless to have been able to engage in considerable research activity in 
the years since then, mainly in connection with the development of its various in- 
service training projects (see note 27, above). As would be expected, research in this 
connection has tended to be oriented in the direction of producing teaching materials 
for use in such projects. 
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and advance shipment of a working library." Lack of Western-language 
materials can be remedied within a relatively short time, except that there 
is not yet nearly so much of a literature of comparative public administra- 
tion as would be desirable. A body of teaching materials drawn from 
indigenous sources will be harder to come by; the development of such 
materials is aimost certain to involve a great deal of time-consuming collec- 
tion and research. Yet the effort must be made. It is rather obvious that 
optimum results are not likely to be achieved in any training project abroad 
so long as teaching must be based almost entirely upon an American litera- 
ture of public administration plus such items as can be obtained dealing 
with European experience. This should be taken into consideration in the 
drawing up of plans for any such project; teaching loads should reflect this 
factor; and reasonable provision should be made for research assistance to 
teaching personnel, help in the translation of materials, the processing of 
data collected, and so forth. This in the long run will be the opposite of 
wasteful of the taxpayer's dollar. 


3. Communication difficulties of one kind or another lie at the very 
root of many of the problems which will plague founders and operators of 
new technical assistance programs. These difficulties can be categorized 
as follows: 

There is, first, the problem of communication between trainers and 
trainees. This will be complicated by linguistic barriers, frame-of-reference 
barriers, lack of understanding on the part of the teacher of the environ- 
ment from which his trainees come, and lack of understanding on the part 
of trainees of the environment from which their teachers come and about 
which they speak. 

The program operator can expect barriers of the same kind to hamper 
effective communication with local governmental officials with whom he 
has to deal. 

And he may not expect but is likely soon to encounter failures in com- 
munication between him and his co-workers and headquarters personnel. 
The problem is probably not completely soluble. Headquarters personne! 
will always be under pressures — from higher executives, congressmen, other 
politicians, the press, and other sources — from which the field operator 
is far removed. The field operator, on the other hand, will be subject to 
pressures from his clientele, and confronted with difficulties arising out of 
his environment, which men from headquarters simply cannot understand 


* However, this is a pro’slem which appears generally to be recognized and given considera 
tion by program planners. For an interesting account of the development of what 
would seem to be library facilities of major importance at the University of the 
Philippines in connection with a training project there, see Lederle and Heady, 
op. cit,. pp. 9-11. 
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or accurately weigh. A partial solution, if only a partial one, might consist 
in the more frequent and systematic interchange of field and headquarters 
personnel. But this obviously cannot be carried beyond a certain point; 
all men in the home office cannot be rotated to the field; a good many 
such men would not be interested in or qualified to assume teaching re- 
sponsibilities; the same can be said, conversely, of field personnel; many 
men in the field could not be and would not wish to be fitted into home 
office positions. 

But somehow the frame-of-reference barrier which distorts and stultifies 
communication between headquarters and field must be broken down inso- 
far as this is possible. It is, for example, very disheartening to a field 
operator to be told that he must turn out finished products of a given kind 
in from three to six months when he knows from painful experience that 
he will do well to polish some of the rough edges off his corps of trainees 
in this length of time; but it is also frustrating, of course, to the man from 
headquarters to be told that he simply cannot take back to Washington 
the glowing report on progress which he came out to get. 

The best hope in this area of technical assistance administration would 
seem to lie in the growing sophistication of all concerned. There is develop- 
ing, as programs multiply and mature, a cadre of seasoned field operators 
who can be expected to know in advance and be wary of many of the prob- 
lems which were as new as spring grass to this writer when he first en- 
countered them. At the same time many men at headquarters have been 
and are being similarly seasoned by experience. It is my impression, how- 
ever, that at both the headquarters and the operating levels the loss of 
experienced personnel through high turnover is greater than it ideally 
should be. 


4. However knowledgeable the men at headquarters become, they will 
do well to leave to program operators a substantial measure of discretion. 
The degree of centralized control which may be feasible in relations be- 
tween a head office in Washington and a field office in California simply is 
not practical in relations with a training program abroad, if for no other 
reason because of the frame-of-reference barriers to communication just 
mentioned. If he is continually hamstrung by unrealistic policy directives 
from the home office, the field operator simply cannot do the job that is 
expected of him. 


5. While the duration of the initial contract for a technical assistance 
program of any kind should be tailored to the needs of the case, programs 
of the type with which this writer was associated plainly should not be set 
up for less than a three-year term initially, and everyone concerned should 
know not later than the end of the second year whether the program is to 
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be continued beyond the expiration of the initial agreement. Otherwise, 
enormous confusion, waste, and lowered morale will certainly result. Ex- 
perienced personnel will be lost, trainees will be panicked by uncertainty, 
the progress of the whole program will be set back. 


6. Neither the training of a relatively small number of persons on an 
academic plane as generalists in administration, nor of a much larger num- 
ber of persons in specific administrative skills is likely to produce the desired 
results in a country needing technical assistance in public administration 
if either course is pursued to the exclusion of the other. Ideally, and cer- 
tainly in the long run, an attempt should be made to meet both needs. The 
training of large numbers of government employees in specific skills and 
technical specialties may be effort largely wasted if their administrative 
leadership is inept and/or corrupt. On the other hand, the training of a 
few potential leaders may be no less a waste if nothing is done to improve 
the functioning of the lower echelons. 

The question of which type of training should be undertaken first, if a 
choice must be made, is one to be determined in the light of all the circum- 
stances, though there is something to be said, all other things being equal, 
for beginning at the top, as was done in Beirut, because of the greater time 
required to train generalists. This is, in any case, precisely the sort of ques- 
tion which should not be determined on the basis of a priori assumptions 
by headquarters planners. Rather the answer should be based on a careful 
field reconnaissance of the proposed terrain of training operations, and the 
team which makes such a reconnaissance should include, if possible, at least 
one person who will later be directly connected with program management. 


7. Finally, the vesting of a good deal of discretion in program operators 
would seem to be particularly important in the area of trainee selection and 
management. Headquarters can, and of course should, lay down broad 
policies governing the objectives of the program, trainee selection pro- 
cedures and standards, and the duration of training in individual cases. But 
the too rigid application of such policies may actually defeat some of the 
program's purposes. There will need to be room for considerable field 
adaptation of the basic policies to local and individual circumstances if the 
best results are to be obtained. 

This is especially likely to be true if the project is regional in scope, as 
in Beirut. In such case, the supply of qualified trainee material is almost 
certain to be unevenly distributed throughout the region; administrative, 
cultural, and educational levels will vary widely. If trainee selection and 
management policies are too rigid, the countries most needing the aid the 
project is designed to furnish may get least or none. It may be necessary, 
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if some countries are to receive any benefit, to make allowance for the ac- 
ceptance of some trainees of substandard background and qualifications, 
who will need to be given special preliminary training in preparation for 
their entrance into the regularly prescribed curriculum. 

In any case, trainee selection will often require the exercise of much nice 
judgment by those making the choices. A possible means of coping more 
effectively with some of the difficulties and complexities involved would 
seem to be the regular use of traveling recruitment teams to seek out and 
evaluate prospective trainees. Any such team should, of course, include 
at least one representative of the unit doing the training. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The United Nations and the Maintenance of International Peace and 
Security. By Letanp M. Gooparicn and Anne P. Simons. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution. 1955. Pp. xiii, 709. $6.00.) 


The present volume is the first of seven in the Brookings Institution's 
series of studies on the United Nations. The other six volumes are sched- 
uled for publication by the end of 1956. 

The book under review is primarily concerned with the operations of 
the principal organs of the United Nations — the Security Council, the 
General Assembly, and, to a lesser extent, the International Court of 
Justice — during the eight-year period from January, 1946, to December, 
1953, with but an occasional brief reference to developments in 1954. The 
study is organized: in six parts. The first sketches the framework of the 
San Francisco Charter, major factors in the postwar world which have in- 
fluenced the development of the United Nations, and its actual record 
regarding the maintenance of peace and security. Part Two deals with the 
initial consideration of questions by each organ — such matters as the 
participation of non-members in the deliberations of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, the domestic jurisdiction clause of Article 2(7) 
of the Charter, and the establishing of fact-finding bodies by the Security 
Council and the General Assembly are ably discussed. Parts Three, Four, 
and Five consider, respectively, methods of peaceful settlement and adjust- 
ment; action with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, 
and acts of aggression; and the regulation of armaments. The final part of 
the study contains the authors’ conclusions. Among these, perhaps, the 
most significant are the following. First, “there is little in the experience of 
the United Nations . . . to justify the view that the Charter is a pre-atomic 
document in the sense that a radically different United Nations would have 
been organized if at the time of the San Francisco Conference the whole 
world had known and had already seen the destructive power of atomic 
weapons ... indeed . . . the United Nations might have been a weaker 
organization.” Secondly, the United Nations “has displayed a remarkable 
capacity for adaptation and growth within the limits of the Charter as 
initially written”; the most important obstacle in the way of a more effective 
organization is “the political climate”; in such a climate the Charter can 
hardly be rewritten so as to make the UN a more effective organization 
for the maintenance of peace and security, since “that result can be 
achieved only through better co-operation among the Member States in 
dealing with practical problems of day-to-day concern.” 
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The co-authors of the volume, Professor Leland M. Goodrich of Colum- 
bia University (who with Edvard Hambro wrote Chartcr of the United 
Nations, the first American commentary on the UN) and Anne P. Simons, 
a former staff member of the UN Secretariat, have written a scholarly, 
calm, and easy-to-read study of United Nations practices. The reader 
becomes fully aware how every issue before the organization is, and in the 
nature of things must become, a political issue, so that even seemingly 
identical issues are not treated alike. 


The College of Idaho. 


Georce V. Worre. 


UN: The First Ten Years. By Crank M. Eicruiecsercer. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1955. Pp. xii, 108. $1.75.) 


Ten years ago Clark Eichelberger wrote a most useful pamphlet called 
The United Nations Charter — What Was Done at San Francisco. Mr. 
Eichelberger has now given us a more ambitious study which presents a 
picture of the evolution and development of the United Nations against 
the background of the major crises with which the organization has had to 
deal and which have affected it in the rapidly changing world of its first 
decade. 

The four principal crises resulting in the stresses and strains to which 
the United Nations has been subjected are described as the breakup of the 
five-power system, the advent of the atomic age, the rapid liquidation of the 
colonial system, and the accompanying revolution against the effects of 
economic colonialism. The last-named refers to the attempt by the under- 
privileged half of mankind to improve its living standards (the “revolt 
against misery”). In the author's view, these four developments are basic 
to any correct measurement or analysis of the achievements of the United 
Nations thus far, though he makes it obvious that other factors must also 
be taken into account. Some of these, such as the selfishness and ambitions 
of governments and (on the other side of the ledger) the idealism of many 
people and their leaders are, of course, imponderables which are difficult 
to measure. In any event, as a result of these factors, the United Nations 
has grown in a number of unanticipated ways. As Mr. Eichelberger states, 
“It is a sufficient tribute to the United Nations to say that it has survived 
these changes. It is an even greater tribute to say that the United Nations 
has helped the world to survive these changes. Indeed, without the unify- 
ing moral force of the United Nations the world might not have been able 
to survive them.” 

Such is Mr. Eichelberger’s over-all approach to the subject. He then 
presents a series of chapters in which he measures specific accomplishments 
of the United Nations in the areas of peaceful adjustment and settlement, 
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collective security, regional arrangements, disarmament, technical assist- 
ance, and independence, self-government, and human rights. Along with 
these citations on the credit side, he also weighs some the shortcomings and 
improvisations of the United Nations in practice, thus showing in a number 
of definite ways how corrections may be made and improvements possibly 
achieved. These might be accomplished by alterations in methods, develop- 
ment of procedures, or revisions of the Charter itself. 

In the reviewer's opinion, the two final chapters, dealing respectively 
with “Charter Review” and “Attitude of Members,” are most thought- 
provoking and provocative of discussion. With regard to Charter review, 
Mr. Eichelberger proceeds on the assumption that the people overwhelm- 
ingly want a stronger United Nations to preserve the peace; but it is his 
feeling that until the tension between East and West has been drastically 
reduced, and until governments have an opportunity for more careful 
preparation, a diplomatic conference would be a propaganda battle which 
would harm rather than help the United Nations. 

Mr. Eichelberger believes that until each country is willing to regard 
the United Nations as the foundation rather than the instrument of its 
foreign policy the full purpose of the United Nations will not be realized. 
He does not hazard a guess as to when nation-states may actually adopt 
the more idealistic approach which is here recommended. But even on 
the theoretical level, the author’s interpretation on this point might be 
challenged by the school of thought which holds that there is validity in 
the employment of international organizations as instrumentalities of na- 
tional policy. 

Probably we would all agree with the author that in the long run the 
success of the United Nations is dependent upon the force of public 
opinion. Mr. Eichelberger believes that efforts should be made in each 
country to strengthen this opinion by building knowledge of the standards 
of the United Nations, its shortcomings and failures, but above all its 
achievements against a background of crises and unanticipated develop- 
ments. 


Whittier College. 


J. Wirttam Rosinson, 


Political Community at the International Level: Problems of Definition 
and Measurement. By Kart W. Dewrscn. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1953. Pp v, 71.) 


This is a brief study undertaken under the auspices and as part of the 
Foreign Policy Analysis Project of Princeton University. The author pro- 
ceeds from the readily acceptable assumption that “The chief problem 
of international organization is the attainment of stable peace, that this is 
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a problem of security, and that the establishment of a ‘security community’ 
depends on the degree of integration attained by its members.” It is laud- 
able that the author understands by integration not a mere organizational 
concept but rather the degree to which a feeling of community, co-opera- 
tion, cultural independence, and an agreement on ends and means is 
reached. While political amalgamation is treated as the most conspicuous 
kind of a security community, the less formal methods of co-operation are 
treated on an equal level. Here the author’s objective analysis, undistorted 
by preaching and a burning desire to reform the world, is most attractive. 

As the extent to which a community becomes a “security community” 
is determined by its degree of integration, the author raises the question 
how the latter can be measured despite the many different facets of the 
problem. In an ingenious and often thought-provoking manner, the author 
then suggests a series of definitions and fourteen tests by which this might 
be accomplished. These tests he groups under three main titles, the com- 
patibility of autonomous groups, the distribution and balance of different 
ranges of social interaction, and the volume and dimensions of interactions 
within each major range. Here the author has won considerable merit in 
pointing to a great number of factors important to international relations 
and the study of integration which well deserve further investigation, the 
frequency or rarity of mutually disruptive behavior, the omission of action 
needed for undisruptive relations, expectations on the interchange of group 
roles, mutual predictability of behavior, and the like. 

Eminently useful as the work is as a guide to areas in the study of inter- 
national relations worthy of further investigation, the question arises 
whether the very thoroughness of the author’s survey of pertinent problems 
does not suggest the difficulty of arriving at standards so generally applica- 
ble as to be useful for a measurement of the degree of integration taking 
place in a given area. For each category and definition is hedged in — 
quite wisely — with so many modifications that any hope for an objec- 
tively measurable integration seems feeble indeed. 

The considerable usefulness of the study as a guide to research is, how- 
ever, somewhat marred by a highly irritating semantic habit of replacing 
generally understood terms by newly invented and obscure ones. The term 
“security community” seems totally unnecessary. The difference between 
“integration load” and “integration capabilities” seems contrived and 
obscure, and it often appears as if the author thought he defined and clari- 
fied a concept by replacing a reasonably well-understood and accepted term 


with a ponderous innovation. 
Rospert G. NeuMANN. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Africa Today. Edited by C. Grove Haines (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 510. $6.00.) 


This is a compilation of articles and commentaries by the experts who 
gathered at the School of Advanced International Studies during August, 
1954, to exchange ideas about the erstwhile “Dark Continent.” Divided 
into six sections—“The Position of Africa in World Affairs,” “The Heritage 
of Africa,” “Elements of Political and Social Upheaval,” “Recent Develop- 
ments in the African Dependencies,” “The Economic Status and Future 
Possibilities of Africa” and “The United States and Africa,” it covers 
virtually every aspect of its provocative subject. Furthermore, it does so 
from a widely divergent group of viewpoints: those of African, American, 
and European scholars, government officials, colonial administrators, and 
businessmen. The result is a body of important information invaluable for 
both the specialist and the layman. 

If such a book can be said to have a theme, it is simply, in the words 
of British technical expert Paul Henry, “Africans are people.” They are 
on the whole, however, very troubled people, deprived of the security 
previously offered by the tribal system yet prevented from fully participat- 
ing in the European-controlled industrial societies. Their growing demand 
for “equality,” as opposed to the whites’ concern with protecting their own 
vested interests, presents the major problem of contemporary Africa: decid- 
ing on the modus vivendi in the political and social spheres of two races 
which are completely interdependent economically. Particularly pertinent 
analyses of this matter are given by Edwin S. Munger, who critically dissects 
the apartheid doctrine, and by Dr. Elizabeth Colson, whose emphasis on 
the need for developing new mutually beneficial institutions, rather than 
studying culture patterns of the past, is most refreshing. Also enlightening 
is Sir Philip Mitchell's interesting, if somewhat self-righteous, account of 
conditions in Kenya, which destroys many popular myths about the origins 
and activities of the Mau Mau. 

In discussing the importance of Africa to the free world, the contributors 
are agreed on one basic point: Africa must no longer be regarded as an 
appendage of Europe, and any plans for its future must be made in terms 
of its own welfare. Here again the Africans’ desire for “equality” presents 
problems, particularly in the areas which are approaching their independ- 
ence. Thus Kofi A. Busia, of the Gold Coast, speaking on behalf of his 
country and Nigeria, asks the challenging question: will the other members 
of the British Commonwealth accept them on an equal status? A positive 
reply would do much to check the spread of communism and to weld the 
continent closer to the West. A negative answer could well mean aprés 
nous le deluge. 
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In sum, Africa Today is important not only for the many answers it 
gives, but also for the vital questions it raises. Thorough and dissecting 
throughout, it also manages to achieve that rarity among volumes of this 
sort — an almost uniformly high standard among all the contributors. 


Temple Uniwersity. Lorna H. Hann. 


The Development of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries with Particular 
Reference to Africa. Edited by A. Lesure Banxs. (London: Edward 
Arnold, Ltd. 1954. Pp. xvi, 217. $3.75.) 


An Essay on Racial Tension. By Pumire Mason, (London: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 1954. Pp. ix, 149. $1.50.) 


These two books are related in respects other than their common areal 
focus upon sub-Saharan Africa. Each deals with one of the two dominant 
themes characteristic of most current discussions regarding the Dark Conti- 
nent — “development” and racial tension. The first, a full report of the 
proceedings of a seminar of thirty-two specialists, singled out the improve- 
ment of soil fertility and food resources as a precondition for all other lines 
of development. Similarly, Mr. Mason, in his survey of the genesis and 
anatomy of racial tension, suggests that perhaps malnutrition and deficiency 
diseases provide the most convincing of all replies to queries about why 
Africans have lagged so far behind and, as a consequence, have been and 
continue to be dominated by other races. Both works conclude that first 
priority must be assigned to systematic multipronged research —an absolute 
prerequisite for any substantial “development” or for any fresh insight into 
the cause and cure of racial tension. 

While the seminar report suffers from certain inherent shortcomings 
(lack of focus, unevenness in quality, repetition, irrelevant comment, etc.), 
these are partially overcome by the editor’s introduction and summary as 
well as the self-discipline displayed by most of the participants. Following 
a broad review of the problems inherent in the development of tropical 
Africa and a discussion of the objectives and implications of such develop- 
ment, attention is focused upon such topical issues as power and water, 
food, health and welfare, and education. Racial tensions and political 
developments are not treated. 

The report illuminates the diversity and complexity of Africa and its 
problems as well as the many areas of disagreement among experts regard- 
ing the nature of African realities and the degree to which those realities 
can be significantly influenced by extra-African interests. The proceedings 
also reveal certain striking features characteristic of most postwar con- 
ferences on Africa: the absence of a common frame of reference and the 
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tendency to include participants from the most disparate fields, many of 
whom have little or no knowledge of Africa; the prevalence of certain 
manipulative assumptions regarding the African and a consequent under- 
estimation or disregard of the political feasibility of certain fashionable 
objectives; and the underrepresentation of what might be called the “Afn- 
can view.” However, in each of these respects, the contributions of such 
established African experts as Professors Max Gluckman, Peter Bauer, 
W. A. Lewis, Kofi Busia (the only African here and at most other con- 
ferences), and others helped to provide the corrective. In the balance, the 
principal value of the seminar report is found where the editor suggests, in 
the insights gleaned from the “informal exchange of ideas between experts 
with widely differing backgrounds.” Perhaps at this exploratory stage that 
is about all one can ask, or at least expect, from such a gathering. 

Mr. Mason’s short study on racial tension has much to commend it: 
spareness, modesty, deep insight, objectivity, and a refreshing balance. The 
author is Director of Studies on Race Relations at Chatham House and 
this essay was first discussed at the 1954 unofficial Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Conference. It is essentially a progress report on a longer-range study. 
It provides a rough research design and framework of analysis for what one 
hopes might be a global counterpart of Myrdal!'s classic. Certainly the title 
“The Western Dilemma” would not be inappropriate. 

In a closely reasoned argument Mr. Mason briefly sketches the main 
areas of racial tension throughout the world and concludes that race ten- 
sions are most acute, and the most stringent stabilizing devices tend to be 
employed, in a country “where there is a temperate climate, where the 
dominant race lives permanently and where some of its members are daily- 
paid labourers, where the dominated race is primitive and the dominant 
race Northern with a nor-liberal tradition.” As South Africa alone meets 
all of these conditions, its peculiar racial situation is the subject of special 
analysis, with Kenya being used for comparison. 

The reasons for racial differences and the justification of stabilization 
measures are examined in terms of clues provided by biology and statistical 
psychology (which the author rejects as inconclusive) as well as by history, 
climate, diet, and personality structure (which he qualifiedly accepts). The 
costs of stabilization are appraised not only in terms of societal efficiency 
and material progress but also according to the stated political tenets and 
relative values of the dominant political (racial) group (e.g., the Belgians 
in the Congo or the Afrikaner nationalists in the Union). While this rela- 
tivist approach offends the moral sensibilities, or at least creates some diffi- 
culty, for those whose perspectives are shaped by the Anglo-American 
approach to politics, the author argues that it is the only basis for a deeper 
understanding of the racial issue. Method then becomes the focus of 
analysis. 
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As in any broad survey of a complex issue, there are a variety of reserva- 
tions and qualifications that one might make. For example, while in general 
Maine’s categories (status vs. contract) are analytically useful and in a 
measure valid, not all precontact African societies were static and status- 
ridden. Indeed, the differences among African cultural groups as regards 
role structure and basic personality types constitute one of the crucial 
variables in Euro-African relations. But such points the author no doubt 
would concede very readily. In sum, as a first “rough sketch” Mr. Mason's 
essay is a real contribution. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


James S. CoLeMaAn. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1952. By Peter Catvocoressi. (London: 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1955. Pp. xii, 474, maps. $7.20.) 


Documents on International Affairs, 1952. Edited by Denise Fottior. 
(London: Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 1955. Pp. xvii, 530. $8.80.) 


Into this fourth volume of the postwar Survey, Mr. Calvocoressi has 
again packed a small mine of information that will richly reward a student 
prospecting in the field of contemporary international affairs. 

Events of principal international significance in 1952 were, to be sure, 
the signing of the Contractual Agreements with Germany, the framing 
of the abortive European Defense Community Treaty, and the continua- 
tion of the Korean truce negotiations. But domestic political developments 
—the American presidential election; the convening of the Nineteenth 
Congress of the Communist party in the U.S.S.R.; and the Egyptian revolu- 
tion — all drew scarcely less world attention. Russian-American hostility 
and competition continued to affect virtually all phases of European and 
Asiatic political situations, demonstrating with increasing clarity how ex- 
tensively the world had shifted from a multilateral to a bipolar power 
pattern. 

The accompanying volume of documents selected and edited by Miss 
Folliot continues the useful function of supplying resource materials for 
a study of the year’s events in the form of relevant speeches and public 
statements of governmental officials, communiqués, diplomatic notes and 
papers, treaties, and newspaper reports. Although most of these items are 
not too difficult to come by from other sources, few students can be un- 
appreciative of the convenience provided by their being assembled in this 


form. Deut G. Hircuner. 
University of Washington. 
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Representative Government in Southeast Asia. By Rupert Emerson. With 
supplementary chapters by Wittarp H. Ecssrer and Virainia TrHomp- 
son. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 197. $3.50.) 


What is meant by representative? This is a question fundamental to all 
discussion of democratic theory. In an area like Southeast Asia, where 
constitution-making is a very contemporary preoccupation, the problem of 
representation is a crucial one. 

The conflict ranging around this problem in American constitution- 
making was resolved by incorporating two modes of representation in the 
Congress, that of population and that of the states, though the precise 
nature of the interest entailed in the latter was not made clear. Representa- 
tion in the British Parliament is more explicit, though more anachronous, 
in that the House of Lords is traditionally concerned with the interests of 
a specific segment of society whereas the House of Commons represents the 
interests of the masses. In the Indian Parliament, the Council of States is 
intended to function as a body representative of the wiser and more mature 
minds of the country, and hence to act as a restraining influence on the 
more “vulgar” members of the House of the People. 

In addition to the bicameral principle of representation, the British 
Parliament also allowed provision for the special interests of the universi- 
ties. The Indian Parliament goes farther in having a number of reserved 
constituencies for minority groups. Thus, representation is not merely a 
matter of “counting heads,” as Jinnah often pointed out, but also involves 
consideration of interests. 

In Southeast Asia, the big political problem is to find the optimum 
formula for balancing other interests against representation by popula- 
tion. For the Burmese Union, the problem is one of giving adequate repre- 
sentation to the member states; in Malaya, it is chiefly one of communities; 
in Indonesia, it is considerably complicated by the trend toward a unitary 
form of government. The resolution of these problems lies in a careful 
inquiry into the indigenous patterns of representation in the various coun- 
tries, and their relatedness to contemporary needs. It also involves a care- 
ful study of just which interests “ought” to be represented, though this is 
essentially a question for constituent assemblies to decide. 

The author touches on these matters somewhat, but his primary treat- 
ment concerns a survey of recent political developments in the countries of 
Southeast Asia, chiefly as they relate to constitution-making. The chapter 
by Elsbree on the Philippines is a lucid account of the changing political 
scene there, but it also suffers from a failure to analyze the sources and 
structure of representation. On the other hand, Virginia Thompson's chap- 
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ter on “Rural and Urban Self-Government in Southeast Asia” is an excep- 
tionally competent study of practicing representative bodies and their prob- 
lems. 

This book serves the useful purpose of breaking ground in a relatively 
new field. Many detailed studies will have to be made before an adequately 
comprehensive work can be written. S 

TANLEY Maron. 


University of California, Berkeley. 


A History of the Cold War. By Kennetu INoram. (New York: The 
Philosophical Library. 1955. Pp. 239. $5.00.) 


The author has previously published fourteen books in Britain, includ- 
ing Years of Crisis, a history of World War II. 

This book is the precursor of many histories of the Cold War. As such 
it will not be widely welcomed in the United States, since it questions the 
necessity for the mighty struggle which has shaken the world for ten years, 
and rejects some of the foundations upon which our side of it was built. 

Ingram does not believe that the case for the Soviet-world-conquest 
thesis is proved. He cites many considerations which look in the other 
direction, among them the proposition that Russia’s large armed forces 
may be regarded as a defensive measure, if our own preparations are; the 
relation to the arms race of the American refusal to share atomic secrets; 
the Western challenge of Soviet arrangements in East Europe, while exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R. from any effective voice in Japan; the dramatic cleavage 
of the world in Churchill’s Fulton speech; the ejection of Russia from Iran 
and the prompt entry of the United States into that country; the belligerent 
nature of Ernest Bevin’s statesmanship; and the failure to use Soviet mili- 
tary force against Tito’s defection. 

On the three crucial cases which stirred so much fear in the West, 
he finds the evidence of Soviet aggressiveness unconvincing. Long before 
the Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia, in 1948, the Cold War had 
become a matter of “reaction and counter-reaction,” with each side acting 
defensively in consolidating its zones, certain of the aggressive intent of the 
other. The Berlin blockade had been preceded by the Western creation 
of another German state with a new capital, and by evidence of intent to 
rearm West Germany. The complicity of the Soviets in the North Korean 
invasion of South Korea, while suspected, has not been proved. 

The author is emphatic in condemning the use of the United Nations in 
the Korean affair: its refusal ever to hear the North Korean case; its passing 
over from police action in behalf of South Korea into partisanship with her 
in war on North Korea; its condemnation of China for acting illegally, after 
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the UN had itself plainly done so. “If the United Nations is to carry on 
its task of preserving law and order with any effectiveness, in the future 
such an error must never, under any circumstances, be repeated.” 

Ingram’s conclusion that the Soviet Union never intended “to under- 
take a major offensive against the West, or a minor offensive which would 
involve the risk of precipitating a major war” will lead many to reject the 
book. Yet it cannot be safely disposed of in that way. It is a comparatively 
brief outline of a tremendous story, but the trend indicated in this small 
book is likely to be verified, as the powerful emotions accompanying the 
Cold War subside. 

D. F. Fiemina. 


Vanderbilt University. 


The Multi-Racial Commonwealth — Proceedings of the Fifth Unofficial 
Commonwealth Relations Conference Held at Lahore, Pakistan 17-27 
March, 1954. By Nictiotas Mansercu. (New York: The Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 1955. Pp. xii, 175. $4.00.) 


This volume presents a summary of the proceedings of the Fifth Un- 
official Commonwealth Relations Conference, which was held at Lahore, 
West Pakistan, March 17 to 27, 1954. The editing was done by Prof. 
Nicholas Mansergh of Cambridge University, who served as Conference 
Recorder. 

There are three parts to the book. The first is an analysis of the papers 
submitted, which fall under three main headings: constitutional and 
political aspects of inter-CCommonwealth relations from 1949 to 1954; eco- 
nomic and financial matters for the same period; and Commonwealth 
foreign defense policies for a similar period. 

The second part of the book reviews the discussions which took place. 
Major topics included national attitudes, the United Nations and the Cold 
War, regional security, race relations, colonia! territories, methods of co- 
operation, and the Commonwealth itself. The third part is very brief and 
contains concluding remarks by the editor. 

Perhaps the most interesting point to emerge from the papers and dis- 
cussions is the clear indication that the Commonwealth, with de facto 
American associate participation, is the strongest and most effective inter- 
national organization in the world today. Furthermore, it is an organization 
dedicated to the promotion of parliamentary self-government. As the editor 
observed, “While in respect of many issues divisions in opinion went deep, 
they were almost without exception within the framework of common 
ideas of government which all were resolved to maintain and defend.” 

It was apparent that delegates had little confidence in the ability of the 
United Nations to maintain peace. An Indian delegate stressed that the 
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UN served a useful purpose as an instrument of reconciliation and pacific 
endeavor, but it was generally agreed that the UN was not equipped to 
enforce peace through other means. Because of this, older members of the 
Commonwealth emphasized the need to have regional security pacts which 
would offset this lacuna. They felt there is nothing incompatible between 
such pacts and membership in the UN, since the two are designed for 
different functions. 

As far as the United States was concerned, the general feeling was for 
a need to restrain American policies. It was felt that strengthening the 
Commonwealth would serve this end. 

STANLEY Maron. 


University of California, Berkeley. 


Soviet Policies in China, 1917-1924. By Atten S. Wurmne. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. x, 350. $5.50.) 


Mr. Whiting has written a clear, objective, and fairly detailed account 
of the first phases of the relations between the Soviet Union and China. Its 
chief claim to distinctiveness lies not in its content — for it rounds out a 
picture which is already familiar in broad outline — but in its use of Rus- 
sian materials. Apparently no Chinese sources were consulted; perhaps this 
accounts for the rather cursory and routine analysis of the attitudes of Sun 
Yat-sen and other Chinese leaders toward the Soviet Union in these early 


years. 

Prior to the revolution of 1917 Lenin had not developed a compre- 
hensive theory of the proper strategy and tactics to be followed in Asia. 
This was hammered out, with many differences of opinion and of emphasis, 
in the sessions of the Second Congress of the Comintern in 1920, the First 
Congress of Peoples of the East (to which Mr. Whiting gives surprisingly 
little attention) in the same year, and the Congress of Toilers of the Far 
East in 1922. Even within this rather nebulous framework differences of 
approach were great; as Mr. Whiting remarks, “In examining Sino-Soviet 
relations from 1917 to 1924, it is evident that there was not one Soviet 
policy but several.” These policies “were heavily influenced by a priori 
considerations of how the class struggle should develop in Asia, rather than 
by a careful examination of the manner in which the so-called national- 
liberation movement was actually evolving.” Neither Lenin nor any other 
top Soviet leader knew very much about China. Moreover, the Comintern, 
the Narkomindel, and the Profintern often reflected divergent viewpoints. 

Soviet negotiations and contacts with the Chinese were conducted both 
with the official representatives of the government in Peking and with Sun 
Yat-sen. Between 1920 and 1924 four Soviet missions, headed respectively 
by Yurin, Paikes, Joffe, and Karakhan, negotiated with the authorities in 
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Peking. The main problems related to the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
Outer Mongolia. The negotiations “resembled a shadow play‘ much of the 
time”; but they did lead to the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1924, by which 

Moscow won “de jure recognition from Peking without giving in return 
- anything of strategic importance.” 

Negotiations between Soviet representatives and Sun Yat-sen were of a 
more indirect and indeed often clandestine nature. Lenin chided Sun for 
his “inimitable — one might say — virginal naiveté,” and he made other 
far from flattering remarks about the Chinese revolutionary, whom he prob- 
ably did not regard as a revolutionary at all; but the Bolshevik leader was 
quite willing to woo Dr. Sun, especially in view of his well-known theory 
of the desirability of supporting “bourgeois” revolutions in Asia. On this 
point he engaged in lengthy debate with M. N. Roy and certain Bolshevik 
spokesmen. Mr. Whiting recognizes the significance of this famous debate, 
but he does not relate it to China as specifically as he could have done, and 
he does not even refer to Roy’s version of the debate, as given in Roy's 
memoirs. 

Sun’s interest in the Russian Revolution, his failure to receive a favor- 
able response to his appeals to the Western powers, the growing demoraliza- 
tion and ineffectiveness of the Kuomintang, and the Soviet offer of assist- 
ance, all prompted him to turn to the Soviet Union for the help which he 
badly needed. “The Soviets did not need to smash their way into the 
Chinese revolution; they received specific invitation to participate by no less 
a figure than Sun himself.” But even after the arrival of Borodin, the First 
Congress of the Kuomintang, and the formation of the “First United 
Front,” the Soviet leaders were still unable “to agree on what to do with 
their newly won position in the Chinese revolution.” 

Mr. Whiting ends his admirable study on the threshold of “the climactic 
years of the Kuomintang-Communist alliance,” from 1924 to 1927. It is 
to be hoped that he will tell the story of these “climactic years” on the 
basis of his researches in Russian-language materials. 

Uinta of Penneslvanie, Norman D. Patmer. 

China and the Cold War: A Study in International Politics. By Micwarn 
Linpsay (Lord Lindsay of Birker). (Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 286. $3.75.) 


This book is important on four counts: (1) it is written by a well- 
informed former sympathizer and co-worker of the Chinese Communists; 
(2) it documents the subsequent change in his views point-by-point; (3) 
it gives some penetrating insights into Communist mentality and motiva- 
tion; and finally (4) it gives, through a distinctive approach and with the 
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detached viewpoint that perhaps only an Australian might have, a new 
perspective on the leadership of Red China. Its thesis is that the Commu- 
nists are not insincere and not dissimulative, but are psychopathologically 
self-contradictory because of the way in which they have placed dogma and 
orthodoxy above empirical considerations. One might disagree that in- 
sincerity and psychopathy are the only alternatives, however, particularly 
since if one accepts psychopathy and dismisses insincerity, one still cannot 
accept the standards of the psychopath and ignore his inroads upon one’s 
own standards, including sincerity. Nevertheless, Lindsay does point up 
much that is psychopathic. 

Michael Lindsay has an excellent background of familiarity with China. 
His wife is Chinese; he was the first foreign observer of the Chinese Com- 
munists at Yenan during the war; and for a year he served as adviser to 
the Communist New China News Agency. He knew intimately persons 
who now rule Red China. Lord Lindsay also knew first-hand the deficien- 
cies of the Kuomintang regime, which turned his sympethies toward the 
Communists. 

After 1950, however, Lord Lindsay experienced some sharp insights 
into Communist motivation and behavior which he has analyzed with 
penetration: weakness and shortcomings both of Chinese Communist 
strategy and of Marxism-Leninism itself. He scrutinizes the leaders and 
party programs with nonpartisan perspective and with scholarly objectivity, 
thus placing himself in the host of critics (hence enemies) of the Chinese 
Communist regime. 

The main failing of the Chinese Reds, he says, is that they do not 
behave rationally because they have been possessed of the necessity to 
validate certain doctrinaire assumptions about everything in the world 
including themselves. And the trouble with the Western world is that it 
appraises them and their acts as though rationality were a common goal. 
In order to make his point, Lord Lindsay tries to describe the irrationality 
of the Communists in rational terms, and that creates a problem. He talks 
about the “doublethink,” but does not show the imperative compulsion that 
makes it operate, partly because he does not know what lies behind the 
tendency to accept doctrine — whether it is a lust for power, insecurity, 
or fear. 

Lord Lindsay dates the change from empirical liberalism to dogma and 
doctrine at the middle of 1946, prior to which, he thinks, a Titoist move- 
ment might have evolved. Regarding Korea, he feels that nothing was 
decided, because the blame for originating the Korean War was not for- 
mally placed. 

This book has its digressions — many of them into concepts now popu- 
lar among liberal intellectuals — and they weaken one’s faith in the sub- 
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jective insights of the author, which otherwise are provocative and often 
profound. Lord Lindsay hoped that some of his former associates would 
read his book and become reconverted to rational empiricism. The dilemma 
on which Lindsay has thus been caught is this: his sentiments and hopes 
are not quite in step with his intellectual insights. But the book must be 
credited for the insights, for they are important. 


Drew University. THurston Gricos. 


Church and State behind the Iron Curtain. Edited by VLapimm Gsovsxi. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. xxxi, 311. $5.00.) 


In this book we have a dispassioned and well-documented study of the 
way the pagan state (less tolerant of religious aspirations than even ancient 
Rome) proceeds ruthlessly to compel conformity; denying the right of any 
man to loyalties of his own, and the right of voluntary associations even 
to exist. 

After a brief introduction on the tortuous course Soviet policy has 
followed since 1918 in the U.S.S.R., we find four substantial chapters on 
what the “exporting” of this policy means for Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, and Roumania, respectively. Each is done by its own group of 
experts; and if the others are as trustworthy as the two on which this 
reviewer is better informed the book can be called a classic. 

Under pretense of following Western examples in the separating of 
church from state, those at the helm have set about a relentless enslaving of 
mind and spirit to a single “party” line of thought and belief: not to some- 
thing that enriches, but to a barren and scholastic materialism. These 
policies had not been too successful in Russia itself: they are proving quite 
unacceptable in countries that have experienced the Renaissance, the Re- 
formation, and the two great “revolutions” of modern times. The result 
is conflict and widespread unhappiness. 

The west heard a good deal about the fate of Cardinal Mindszenty 
in Hungary, and at least something of what happened to the Church 
leaders in Prague. We know less about the line taken after the war in 
Orthodox Roumania: and all too little about what has been going on in 
Poland where the Churches have been deprived of their endowments, of 
their philanthropic institutions, of their press, and of all guidance in respect 
of youth. Since then some of their most respected leaders (both Catholic 
and evangelical) have been accused of conspiracy and treason, or of simony 
and immorality and driven from office. The ticklish business of the “re- 
gained territories,” formerly under German bishops, has been dragged in, 
as has the acceptance of any kind of “relief” from abroad. Patriots of long 
years’ standing have been accused of the most unlikely crimes — and con- 
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victed. As our authors so well point out, there seems to have been no con- 
certed plan — action has been piecemeal and illogical; yet the pieces fit 
together. The absurdity of it all lies in the fact that a regime which pro- 
fesses Lenin’s view that “any idea of a ‘good God’ is an abominably nasty 
thing” is busy trying to bring into being a “national church”! 


University of British Columbia. Wirwiam J. Rose. 


The Holstein Memoirs, |. Edited by Norman Ricu and M. H. Fister. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xxvii, 216. $5.00.) 


This is the first volume of the Holstein Papers — the memoirs, diaries, 
and correspondence of the German foreign ministry official Friedrich von 
Holstein (1837-1909), who for almost forty years was Bismarck’s subordi- 
nate, first in the Prussian and later in the Imperial German Foreign Service. 
The memoirs constituting this first volume were written in 1883, in 1898, 
and in 1906-1909. They include accounts of Holstein’s own career, essays 
on political subjects, and extremely interesting and provocative impressions. 
Graphic descriptions of the countries visited are included. There are 
interesting observations on Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm II, Crown Princess 
Victoria, the irascible Russian minister Gorchakov, the Franco-Prussian 
War, the war scare of 1875, Franco-German rapproachment, the Batten- 
burg fiasco, Anglo-German estrangement, and the important Bosnian crisis 
of 1908. 

Holstein, “a sinister intriguer, motivated by personal vindictiveness and 
ambition, who retained office and influence by an uncanny knowledge of 
diplomatic secrets if not downright blackmail of his superiors,” is an ex- 
ceptionally dramatic personality; and his well-written papers, revealing 
new facts, will undoubtedly cause historians to revise conclusions formerly 
held concerning the exciting diplomacy of the late nineteenth century. 

Relations between Holstein and Bismarck, except for the period follow- 
ing the mid-eighties, were cordial and friendly. Holstein describes his first 
impression upon meeting Bismarck: “As he stood there, tall, erect, un- 
smiling, | saw him as he was later to appear to his family and the rest 
of the world — ‘a man who allows no one to know him intimately.’ ” And 
on another occasion Holstein adds: “I have scarcely ever known anyone 
so joyless as Bismarck. When he was at the height of his intellectual powers 
one received the impression that he was always striving towards some goal; 
and putting behind him all past achievements.” 

It was in the mid-eighties that Holstein’s attitude toward Bismarck 
noticeably changed. He was apparently unable to understand the Chan- 
cellor’s far-ranged foreign policy, which contemplated the resuscitation of 
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the Drei Kaiser Bund of the seventies through the organization of a Drei 
Kaiser Alliance (1881-87), and after the collapse of the latter, the projec- 
tion of an Entente Cordiale with Russia (Reinsurance Treaty). 

Holstein’s appraisal of Kaiser Wilhelm II is interesting and challenging. 
Writing in 1909, he says: “That the Kaiser, who was well beyond the age 
of youthful exuberance . . . lacked, and one must regretfully say still lacks, 
all sense of what is fitting, is a misfortune both for him and for the German 
Reich. Future German historians will compile a long list of the Kaiser's 
sudden impulses in conversation, in writing, in telegrams, which collectively 
and singly have had the effect of gradually diminishing the prestige of the 
Kaiser and the Reich, of wrecking diplomatic negotiations and even of 
provoking immediate danger of war.” 

This lack of discretion Holstein believes to be the major factor in the 
deterioration of German-British relations which began with the unfortunate 
Kriiger telegram in 1896. “England, that rich and placid nation, was goaded 
into her present defensive attitude toward Germany by continuous threats 
and insults on the part of the Germans.” But Holstein fails to emphasize 
as significant causes of Anglo-German estrangement such other factors as 
the rise of Pan-Germanism, the Morocco question, the Boer War, and more 
important still, the vigorous Anglo-German naval rivalry which began in 
1905. Holstein devotes considerable attention to the German Crown Prin- 
cess, whorn he characterizes as “a constant irritant,” in the evolution of 


anti-British opinion in Germany. “She had come to Berlin firmly bent on 
reforming Prussia to her own taste, that is on English lines.” But she suc- 
ceeded only in antagonizing the German people. 

In addition to copious notes throughout the volume, there is an excel- 


lent introduction by the editors. 


University of Utah. 


L. H. Carer. 


The French Labor Movement. By Vat R. Lorwin. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1955. Pp. xix, 346. $6.00.) 


The French labor movement, though organizationally ineffective when 
compared with the British T.U.C. or the unions of Scandinavia, and politi- 
cally unstable by comparison with the union movement of democratic Ger- 
many, has long proved a fertile field for American scholarship. The latest 
book on this topic is based on careful historical analysis and personal ob- 
servation. Dr. Lorwin has broken his material down under three main 
headings: first, an abbreviated history of the origins and development of 
French unionism through 1944; second, a close examination of the critical 
years 1944-53, which saw the reunification in the Confédération Générale 
du Trawail of the Communists purged in 1940, and the subsequent bolt of 
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the anti-Communists to form the Confédération Générale du Travail — 
Force Owvriére; and, third, an analysis of the international life of French 
unions, their bargaining techniques, their structure, and their goals. While 
the discussion in the first two parts of the book is significant, the major 
contribution to knowledge is in the third section. 

Heretofore, the inner life of French unions has been virtually un- 
explored. Emphasis has been concentrated on the national centers, the 
CGT the CGT — FO, and formerly the CGTU, where the public life of 
the syndicats has been conducted. Here are organized the political strikes, 
the calls for draconic action against the employers, the manifestoes which 
demand, in the name of millions of militant workers, an end to capitalism. 
Although it has long been common knowledge that these centers vastly 
exaggerate their claims, that one commonly divides by five their member- 
ship figures to obtain a reasonable figure, Professor Lorwin is the first to 
document in detail the difference between the myth of the syndicate and 
its reality. In fact, he suggests, real power in French labor (as distinguished 
from the prerogative of issuing political declamations) is far from concen- 
trated; on the contrary, it is fragmented and diffused among union locals 
with little discipline and less financial responsibility. Other dark areas on 
which Lorwin has thrown light include the process of collective bargaining 
— a phrase which seems, in the context of American usage, a misnomer for 
the French procedure, which is a kind of institutionalized chaos — the 
sliding scale, grievance procedures, and “social” or “deferred” wages. This 
last item struck me as a particularly useful analysis, for American econo- 
mists too often evaluate the working-class standard of living in France 
solely in terms of direct wages, excluding the incredible complex of state- 
guaranteed “fringe benefits” to which the worker is entitled. The extent 
of this was brought forcefully to my attention last year in Meudon when a 
French worker, father of six children, told me he was planning a seventh 
so he could afford a motorcycle! 

In short, Professor Lorwin has supplied an extremely valuable analysis 
to those who are concerned with the nature of French unionism, and his 
study has, in addition, considerable utility to students of political behavior, 
particularly to those who are engaged in discriminating between institu- 
tional myths and institutional realities. My one significant reservation about 
Dr. Lorwin’s treatment concerns his discussion of the 1947-48 schism in the 
CGT which resulted in the formation of the CGT — FO. It is no state 
secret that this split was largely inspired and sustained by the activity of 
the American Federation of Labor's Free Trade Union ‘Committee, and 
specifically by the marathon labors of Irving Brown, AFL European repre- 
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sentative. The omission of this fact is mystifying for the author is certainly 
aware of it, but in any event the treatment of the CGT fission should be 
supplemented by reading the recently published American Labor and the 
International Labor Movement: 1940-1953, by John P. Windmuller. 


Haverford College. Joun P. Rocue. 


The Third Reich. Edited by Maurice Baumont, Joun H. E. Friep, and 
EpmMonp Vermeit. Introduction by Jacgues Ruerr. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. xv, 910. $9.00.) 


On the evening of May first ten years, those Germans who were still 
alive and could listen to their radios heard somber strains of the Goérter- 
daémmerung and then the staggering announcement that the Fiihrer was 
dead. Seven days later, the curtain crashed down in the Wagnerian finale, 
and the most amazing drama of recent history was over. The challenging 
task of unraveling the causes of National Socialism was left to the his- 
torians. The present massive volume is one such attempt to give — in the 
words of the dust jacket —a “comprehensive account of the National 
Socialist movement from its philosophical origins in the nineteenth-century 
... to the political policies which the Nazis pursued. . . .” 

To fulfill this ambitious objective, the International Council for Phi- 
losophy and Humanistic Studies invited twenty-seven historians from five 
countries to contribute essays. The first, and most valuable, part of this 
international symposium deals with the origins of the Third Reich. Among 
the many questions raised by the essays is the ancient historical problem 
of the relative importance of continuity versus change as factors in the 
historical process. Professor Gerhard Ritter of Freiburg, one of the most 
influential German historians writing today, contributes an essay which 
is a flat denial of the continuity thesis. Ritter insists that Germany was 
unprepared for the rise of Hitler; that nazism was a system foreign to the 
traditions of German history; and that the “historical origins of Hitlerism 
are to be found outside the Reich.” Indeed he argues that the Third Reich 
“did not represent a culmination but rather the contradiction of tradition.” 
Given this position, it is understandably difficult for Professor Ritter to 
discuss the crucial question of modern German history: why did the cul- 
turally advanced Germans participate so enthusiastically in a system of 
calculated barbarism which was, according to Ritter, the very negation of 
Germany’s past? 

Other German historians take exception to Professor Ritter's analysis 
and stress the essential continuity of German intellectual history. Professor 
Litt of Bonn University, in a brilliant study of “National Socialist Use of 
Moral Tendencies in Germany,” shows that the Nazis succeeded precisely 
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because they found it so easy to vulgarize, bastardize, and popularize 
tendencies that had long been traditional in German thought: the Ro- 
mantic preoccupation with dynamism and ernotion; the exaltation of power 
and force; and the deprecation of moderation. Professor Grenzmann also 
argues against Ritter and observes that the “relapse into barbarism would 
have been impossible if moral and spiritual values had not already been 
undermined over a period not of years but of decades.” Incisive special 
studies of the thought and influence of such figures as Constantin Frantz, 
Nietzsche, Stefan George, and Moeller van den Bruck add further weight 
to the argument for continuity. 

The group of essays dealing with the political and social practices of the 
Third Reich is less successful. Many of the essays were written five years 
ago and no advantage has been taken of the mass of research that has 
been done since their preparation. This section also illustrates the basic 
weakness of the volume as a whole: there is a regrettable lack of co-ordina- 
tion and planning. The editors gave the contributors free rein and made no 
effort to set the scope of any of the essays. The result is avoidable repeti- 
tion and overlapping. 

There are rewarding separate essays in this collection, but it is to be 
hoped that the International Council in preparing the promised volume 
on the causes and practices of fascism will be more rigorous in editorial 


direction. Rosert G. L. Warre. 
Williams College. 


Vichy — Political Dilemma. By Paut Farmer. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1955. Pp. vi, 376. $5.50.) 


Histoire de Vichy: 1940-1944. By Ropert Aron and Groroetre Etcey. 
(Paris: Librairie Arthéme Fayard. 1954. Pp. 766. 1250 francs.) 


These two books constitute the best accounts that have yet appeared of 
the rise, problems, and fall of the Vichy regime. Vichy—Political Dilemma 
has a central theme but does not contain detailed descriptions of many 
events: Histoire de Vichy has no main theme but contains a faithful report 
of the events, ideas, and personalities which were associated with Vichy. 
Both books suffer from the lack of perspective which accompanies any 
interpretation of contemporary history. Nevertheless, they clear away many 
of the myths which have obscured French history and government in the 
period between 1940 and 1944. 

In Vichy — Political Dilemma Mr. Farmer describes the regime of 
Vichy as the result and manifestation of a dilemma which existed in several 
forms between 1919 and 1944. He shows how the events of the interbellum 
period divided French public opinion into two camps, one believing that 
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France's interests lay in her co-operation with Germany, the other envisag- 
ing national salvation in the collective opposition of other European nations 
to Germany. The dilemma in 1940 is presented as a choice between sur- 
render or resistance to Germany; Vichy faced the choice of either broad 
collaboration with the Axis powers or neutrality. At no time and in no 
period, Mr. Farmer points out, did one choice appear to promise greater 
security for France than the other; and at no time did the partisans of one 
gain a complete victory over those of the other. The armistice of 1940 
was neither a result of a long-range plot nor necessarily the consequence 
of previous military and political mistakes. Rather, the armistice and the 
subsequent rise of Vichy resulted from the social, economic, and political 
tensions which had existed long before the war; and these tensions re- 
mained after 1940 to plague the regime and to prevent it from becoming 
either a one-party dictatorship, a unified and independent state based on 
Maurrasian principles, or an obedient satellite of Germany. Finally the 
author pictures some of Vichy’s leaders and describes their fate. He con- 
cludes by summarizing the accomplishments, weaknesses, and historical im- 
portance of the regime. 

Mr. Farmer is critical of both Vichy and the liberal regime of the Third 
Republic, but he refuses wholly to condemn Vichy. Most of France's prob- 
lems seemed to arise, he declares, “because her republican regime was too 
responsive to the sovereign people.” He points out that Vichy was not 
wholly a creation of the traditional antirepublican Right. Many of the 
Vichyites who adhered to the authoritarian ideas of the Action Frangaise 
had belonged to the old conservative Right; but many of the Fascist leaders 
had begun their political careers under the Third Republic as members of 
the parties on the extreme Left. During the Vichy period, these Fascists 
and “conservatives” agreed to oppose the re-establishment of a republic, 
but disagreed on the proper form of political organization, the conduct of 
foreign relations, etc. Consequently, Vichy failed to correct the faults of 
liberal democracy, but nevertheless succeeded in transmitting many of the 
ideas of the national revolution to men of the Fourth Republic. 

Mr. Farmer’s interpretation leaves the impression that, despite the 
regime’s many faults, it performed a service for France by being an example 
of the excesses to which individualism and class hatred can lead. He sug- 
gests parallels in other countries. Might not Vichy, he asks, have been 
“one instance of a crisis affecting most countries of the Western world, 
in which ‘liberalism’ becomes ever less distinguishable from totalitarianism 
and in which those who cannot reconcile themselves to ‘integration’ are 
driven, willingly or not, knowingly or not, to seek some alternative to 
‘liberalism’?” The question is provocative, although not original with Mr. 
Farmer. Certainly an affirmative answer does not imply sympathy for 
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Vichy. Fascism and Maurrasian conservatism are only two of the many 
ideologies which have opposed liberal democracy. Furthermore, as Mr. 
Farmer points out, many of the Vichy leaders were opportunists whose 
first loyalty was to themselves rather than to an ideal. 

By comparison with Mr. Farmer’s book, Histoire de Vichy is a detailed 
report of the events in France between 1940 and 1944. Robert Aron and 
Georgette Elgey begin their account with the meeting of the Council of 
Ministers at Cangé on June 12, 1940, to discuss the condition of France and 
the future of her government; and they end the narration with the re-entry 
of Pétain into France on April 26, 1945. The back contains much which 
provokes further thought. For example, Mr. Farmer describes in three 
pages the departure in 1940 of the “Massilia” for Casablanca with a num- 
ber of deputies aboard and calls it “one of the more obscure episodes in this 
chaotic period.” Aron and Elgey devote eight pages to an account of the 
intrigues which accompanied the “Massilia’s’ departure and reproduce 
a statement by Raphael Alibert, then under-secretary of state and a sup- 
porter of Pétain, which discloses Alibert’s duplicity in the affair and makes 
more precise its importance in raising Pétain to power. Aron and Elgey’s 
narration is never dull. By reproducing in full or in part many of the state- 
ments, speeches, documents, and other publications of the period they give 
the principals in the drama of Vichy some opportunity to tell their own 
stories; and the addition of nonpartisan character portraits 4 la Tocqueville 
does much to make the narration absorbing and credible. 

Of the two books, Histoire de Vichy contains the better bibliography. 


Lehigh University. Wirtarp Ross Yares. 


Egypt's Liberation: The Philosophy of the Revolution. By Premier GAMAL 


Asput Nasser. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1955. Pp. 119. 
$2.00.) 


While this is a collection of personal jottings originally not intended for 
publication, we have in this small volume a remarkably comprehensive 
history of the motivation entering into the Egyptian revolution of July 1952. 
This treatment of the philosophy of the revolution is authentic, for it 
springs from the very fountainhead of the revolutionary movement. Here 
are exposed, against the essentials of historical and geographical back- 
ground, the wrongs, frustration, loyalties and aspirations which bore fruit 
in the overthrowing of a decadent and corrupt monarchy and in the dis- 
illusionments that have since followed the military coup itself. 

This is a moving human account, the product of a conscientious: and 
troubled mind. Nasser and his colleagues had thought that, as revolu- 
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tionaries, their principal function would have terminated within a few 
hours. They found, to their dismay, that it had only begun. “We needed 
order,” the author says, “but we found nothing behind us but chaos. We 
needed unity, but we found nothing behind us but dissension. We needed 
work, but we found behind us only indolence and sloth.... We were not 
yet ready. So we [sought] the views of leaders of opinion and the experi- 
ence of those who were experienced. Unfortunately, we were not able to 
obtain very much.” 

In this exposé of his inner thoughts, Nasser is everywhere self-critical, 
yet he clearly feels himself to be a dedicated, if not a predestined, man. 
His task he believes now to be the saving of his country both from the 
“Imperialist” and from the effects of long centuries of exploitation and 
misrule. His growing perception of the problems confronting the revolu- 
tionary regime is shown in his observation that all true revolutions pass 
through two phases: the political, which may be brief, and the social, 
which may be long drawn out. Ordinarily, he notes, these phases occur 
in succession: in contemporary Egypt they are occurring simultaneously. 
He finds that the junta which achieved the first must be concerned also 
with the early aspects of the second. Salvation for his regime — and for 
Egypt — he realizes must lie in holding the initiative and maintaining 
power of leadership while guiding both phases of revolution. 

Here in brief compass is a valuable text for students of political science, 
for it touches on all of the fundamentals of revolution in an age marked 
by nationalism. The little volume is introduced appropriately by Dorothy 
Thompson. It concludes with a brief biographical sketch of the author pre- 
pared by the Egyptian Embassy in Washington. 


Washington, D.C. Hatrorp L, Hoskins. 


Le parti liberal dans le systeme constitutionnel britannique. By ALsert 
Masiteau. (Paris: Colin. 1953. Pp. 349.) 


In his distinguished study of political party systems, recently translated 
into English, Professor Maurice Duverger expressed the hope that this work 
would be supplemented by a series of examinations of individual political 
parties. The work by Albert Mabileau is the first of a series thus conceived 
and published by the Foundation of Political Science in Paris. 

This interesting and careful study is divided into three parts along 
historical lines. The first part describes the end of the Liberal party as a 
party of government. In this period (1906-22) are covered World War I, 
the great constitutional reforms, and the rise of the young Labor party. The 
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second part (1922-33) deals with the decline of the Liberal party as a 
parliamentary factor, and the last one (1936-52) portrays the disintegration, 
the “agony” of the party. 

The author is an obvious admirer of British democracy, and his work 
is dedicated to the question why a liberal democracy should have no place 
for a liberal party. As Professor J. J. Chevallier points out in his introduc- 
tion to this excellent volume, the thesis of the book is that as Britain 
became liberal through both its major political parties, the Liberal party 
had fulfilled its historic mission and thereby lost its raison d’étre. Although 
this is a debatable point, the author deprecates the influence of personali- 
ties, even of Lloyd George, in the party’s decline and prefers to see the 
working of social and economic forces as primarily responsible. The liberal 
tradition had not prepared the party well for the strain of war and the 
internal disputes which emerged from these inner contradictions. Nor was 
the liberal philosophy geared to the exigencies of the post-World War | 
period; hence the rise of the Labor party, which eventual)y inherited the 
liberal’s role and place. In fact, as the author points out, it was the Liberal 
party which created the conditions by which Labor could rise — the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911 which shook the traditional and conservative foundations 
of the country, the permission to use contributions of trade-unionists, 
salaries for members of Parliament, etc. 

The author applies the concept of the division between the “parties 
of the established order” and the “parties of the movement,” made widely 
known by the writings of André Siegfried and especiaily Francois Goguel, 
but under the British two-party system there was no place for the Liberals 
as a second “party of movement.” Its attempts to survive in alliance with 
Labor were repulsed and its electoral collaboration with the Conservatives 
led to disaster. Yet the history of the British Liberal party is also the history 
of the modern British liberal democracy. In explaining the tradition of 
British liberalism, the author explains the character of British democracy 
in which the power and the structural rigidity of the parties is the very 
lifeblood, the essence of democratic, constitutional government, in contrast 
to the Continent, especially France, where the party regimes often menace 
the existence of a democratic republic. 

Because of its lucid style and wealth of information, Mabileau’s work 
is to be read from cover to cover as well as used as a reference book. The 
latter utility, however, is diminished by the absence of an index, an omis- 
sion which, alas, is only too natural in a French book. 


University of California, Los Angoles. Ropert G. NEUMANN. 
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India in World Affairs (August 1947-January 1950). A Review of India's 
Foreign Relations from Independence Day to Republic Day. By K. P. 
KARUNAKARAN. (London: Oxford University Press, Indian Branch. 
1953. Pp. xii, 407. Bibliography and index. $6.00.) 


This volume is the first comprehensive account by an Indian scholar, 
and under exclusively Indian auspices, of India’s achievement of her long- 
sought independence, and of her entry into the community of states. Out 
of a “decent respect for the opinions of mankind,” the Indian Council of 
World Affairs has felt impelled to set forth the objectives of Indian foreign 
policy within this limited but significant period, and to interpret those 
objectives in the light of facts and events. 

The book is addressed to the foreign policies of India in their totality. 
The author moves generously, globally, and comprehensively over the 
world scene, touching where Indian policy is slightly concerned, giving 
detail where Indian interests are directly and heavily involved, and even 
expressing the Indian view where India is concerned only on a general or 
multilateral basis. The study serves notice to the world that India will have 
her say on all matters in which she regards herself as having an interest, 
or concerning which she feels she ought to have and to express an opinion. 

The chapter headings indicate the wide range of the book, a range 
which constitutes both strength and weakness: strength in that no single 
topic is omitted from comment and analysis; weakness in that it has been 
impossible to pursue any subject with that completeness that the Indian 
Council has provided in its more specialized studies. However, one must 
take into account the preliminary and general purposes of the book, intro- 
ductory to what will doubtless prove to be a long and inevitably compli- 
cated experience in international relations. 

The core of the study is the Indian national movement and the Indian 
struggle for self-rule and independence against strong internal and externa! 
factors. Solidly gearing her external policies to internal problems, the 
country has declared her principles of policy to include the pursuit of 
peace, ethics in foreign policy, faith in the United Nations, independence 
in world policy, freedom for dependent peoples, the discouragement of 
racial discrimination, the elimination of want, co-operation wizh j:eighbors, 
the abandonment of any condition of double allegiance, continued mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth, friendship with but not domination by the 
so-called “Western Bloc” of nations, independence of policy and action as 
regards economic aid, and the acceptance of government leadership in the 
definition of foreign policy. 

A low opinion of American policy is displayed in several parts of the 
book. The United States policy as between the colonizing states of Western 
Europe and the new states of Asia (with Indonesia as an example) was 
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a “bad compromise” rather than a “straight-forward and direct solution of 
the problem of the freedom of the colonies.” In giving economic and mili- 
tary aid to Western Europe, the United States is represented as indirectly 
“underwriting the status quo im the colonies.” This “either-or” attitude of 
India views security as a regional or area problem rather than a universal 
one; neglects the sense of history which India generally observes and re- 
spects; and looks upon the policies and activities of the colonizing powers 
of Western Europe as totally bad and wrong. 

The author makes a striking observation in regard to “capitalist” or 
“imperialist” powers. These powers, including America, England, France 
and Germany, “sent thousands of political, cultural, economic or mission- 
ary workers into China” to propagate their ideas among the Chinese masses. 
The U.S.S.R., however, had no school, church, or debating society in 
China, and yet won its greatest victory there. Borrowing support by quoting 
Owen Lattimore, the author declares that this is because “the Soviet Union 
was the only Great Power which consistently and ably defied the very 
countries who attempted to dominate China.” Considering Indian knowl- 
edge of the objectives and facts of American effort in Eastern countries, 
especially China, this is a strange generalization. 

These instances can be duplicated in a number of places in the book. 
They doubtless represent faithful delineations of the Indian attitude toward 
the issues that have been discussed. Americans regard some of these atti- 
tudes as clearly mistaken ones. We must recognize the right of India to 


hold them. And we must recognize our responsibility to convince her, by 
deed as well as by word, that she is mistaken. 

As a summary, the study is admirable. It is comprehensive. While 
written in criticism of other states, it is not written in invective and vilifica- 
tion. The book was not intended to be objective, as it is written to state and 
not merely to reflect the Indian point of view. 


University of Washington. Cuartes E. Martin. 


A Study in Government: Guatemala. Part I: National and Local Govern- 
ment since 1944. By Karman H. Sirvert. (New Orleans: Middle 
American Research Institute of Tulane University. 1954. Pp. ix, 104.) 


Professor Kalman H. Silvert of Tulane University spent the academic 
year 1952-53 in Guatemala studying the functioning of that country’s na- 
tional and local systems of government. This monograph is the result of his 
study. 

After a brief review of Guatemalan political history, Professor Silvert 
describes the revolution of 1944. He then analyzes the constitution of 1945 
and describes the national executive, legislative, and judicial branches of 
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the government. Tive political parties functioning in Guatemala and the 
election procedures and practices of the 1944-54 period are discussed. He 
gives an interesting description of local government at the Departmental 
and Municipio level followed by six case-studies of sample local govern- 
ments. In a short chapter, Professor Silvert presents seven conclusions 
about Guatemalan government which he thinks hold true both for Guate- 
mala and for other countries of a similar character. 

Monographs describing the actual working of government in the various 
countries of Latin America are greatly needed to provide the basis for a 
general understanding of the political process in the area. It is unfortunate 
that the political instability so prevalent in almost all of the Latin-Ameri- 
can states has quickly made this particular monograph of only historical 
interest, for the political machinery it describes no longer exists. The 
change in government that took place in Guatemala in 1954 led to the 
abrogation of the 1945 constitution; changed the electoral system used from 
1944 to 1954; abolished all the political parties he describes; and exiled the 
political leaders about whom he wrote. 

Many of Professor Silverts comments on the governmental process in 
Guatemala are helpful to an understanding of that country. A short 


bibliography, an index, and four illustrations increase the value to the 
scholar. 


University of Florida. 


Harry KANTor. 


Israel’s Emerging Constitution 1948-1951. By Emanuet Rackman. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 196. $3.00.) 


Although this is a brief book, its contents are detailed, scholarly, and 
comprehensive. The author is a practicing orthodox Jewish rabbi and an 
assistant professor of political science at Yeshiva University, New York. 

The author divides his work into thirteen chapters, beginning with an 
account of the origin of the state of Israel and the constitutional require- 
ments specified by the United Nations. He proceeds then to discuss and 
evaluate the various proposals for a constitution and the attitudes of the 
political parties toward these proposals; the contributions of the provisional 
government to the development of a constitution; the enactment and provi- 
sions of the Transition Law of 1949; the constitutional principles of the 
First Knesset as they involve such matters as a bill of rights, foreign policy, 
conscription, immigration, education, and civil service; the constitutional 
patterns of the First Knesset as relating to the legislative process, budgetary 
development, treaty-making, and fiscal accountability; the arguments pre- 
sented for and against a written constitution; church-state relationships; 
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territorial and military issues; Israel’s view of Jews outside its boundaries; 
economic and social problems; and an expression on the outlook for the 
future. 

Dr. Rackman’s basic assumption is that Israel has a constitution, though 
not a formal, written one; and the primary purpose of his study is “to 
describe the making of that constitution in the first three years of the 
existence of the state.” This limited period covers the life of the provisional 
government and that of the First Knesset (Israel’s parliament). 

The book does not purport to be a political history of Israel or a study 
of its politics and government. “It deals with only . . . the emergence of a 
constitution in the midst of war.” This is no easy task for an author. If 
Israel had a formal, written constitution, the preparation of such a book 
would have been much simpler. It could then have dealt with specific 
textual articles and sections. Under these circumstances, the method Dr. 
Rackman chose to employ was “to describe, historically and functionally, 
the several elements of which Israel’s constitution is a composite and the 
background from which they emerge.” In this he has performed admirably. 

Despite the absence of a written, permanent constitution containing a 
formal bill of rights, Israel is a democratic country with an independent 
judiciary which functions in the Anglo-American legal tradition according 
to the rule of law. That there is latent danger to civil liberties in Israel 
is apparently true. An elite bureaucracy, a vast number of immigrants who 
have never known democracy, Jewish-Arab friction, financial dependence 
on sources outside ihe country, and the unique church-state relationships 
are factors contributing to this peril. That the solution, however, lies 
strictly in the written constitutional sphere, as Dr. Rackman appears to 
suggest, is somewhat doubtful. 

For a detailed analysis of the various drafts of a written constitution 
that were submitted for consideration, the attitudes of the political parties, 
and the parliamentary debates, this is a solid book, one which should be on 
the bookshelves of every student of Middle Eastern political science and 


law. Oscar KRaAINES. 
New York University. 


Carlos de Alvear: Man of Revolution: The Diplomatic Career of Argen- 
tina’s Firse Minister to the United States. By Tuomas B. Davis, Jr. 
(Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 305. $5.75.) 


This was doubtless a difficult book to write and, by that sarne token, 
it is a correspondingly valuable book. It was very probably difficult not 
only because of the research, which has been quite carefully done, but also 
because of the nature of the subject. 
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Toward the end of the volume the author characterizes Alvear as 
“proud, opinionated, disdainful, unconscious of his own ignorant ambition 
or ineptitude. He thought that he had been hamstrung by little, bungling 
men.” But Alvear was himself a little, bungling man; the author might 
have added more unfavorable adjectives such as “extravagant,” “turncoat,” 
“imperceptive.” It is normally not easy to write a biography of such a man. 
Even a second-rate leader can become a hero to his biographer (if not his 
valet), and a thorough-going rogue can also be handled readily. But the 
man of little capacity, who deserves unfavorable adjectives almost exclu- 
sively, presents his difficulties. The author has surmounted these admirably 
and has given us an excellently balanced picture of Alvear, a man whom 
many Latin-American history textbooks do not even mention. 

The main outlines of Alvear’s career were relatively simple: early 
experience in Spain and England, a fairly creditable record in the fighting 
for independence in and around Buenos Aires, and then a long diplomatic 
career, most of it in the United States. During his quarter century, more 
or less, in this country he formed a profound suspicion of United States 
motives and policies toward Latin America. The author's implication is 
that the long consequent dispatches he sent back to Buenos Aires were 
the basis, at least in part, of the later Argentine-United States misunder- 
standing and il! will. This would seem to require more proving. It over- 
looks the open constitutional borrowing in 1853, the long practice by Argen- 
tine jurists of looking to United States constitutional law for precedents, 
the deep-seated admiration felt by Sarmiento. Professor Whitaker in a 
recent book has indicated that the friction was late in developing. 

But the research has been most carefully done (a twenty-six-page 
bibliographical note admirably describes the sources), the documentation is 
entirely satisfactory, and the perspective and judiciousness of the author are 
equally so. Only one major defect in format exists: placing footnotes at 
the end of the book instead of the bottom of the page may simplify matters 
for the printer but it is an abomination to the reader. 

The book is a highly useful addition to the scant literature in English 
on a little-known Argentine figure. The author is to be congratulated. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Russect H. Frrzompon. 


The United States and Argentina. By Artuur P. Wuiraxer. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp xv, 272. $4.75.) 


This book is another in the American Foreign Policy Library edited by 
Donald C. McKay. Similar to the other volumes in this series, it is a well- 
written analysis of developments in Argentina that affect its relations with 
the United States. The title is misleading, however, since there is very 
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little about the United States. Rather, Professor Whitaker describes the 
land and people of Argentina and the historical development of this im- 
portant Latin-American state, with the greater part of the book devoted 
to Perén and Peronismo. Only two small chapters totaling thirty pages 
discuss Argentina’s relations with the United States and the prospects for 
the future. 

Professor Whitaker’s book could more accurately have been entitled 
“Understanding Argentina,” for it tries to explain why the country de- 
veloped a form of government under Peron which is neither democratic nor 
totalitarian although containing features taken from both systems. Those 
who seek to understand just what Perén’s “third position” between Moscow 
and Washington really is will find this book of value. Professor Whitaker 
clearly explains how Perén organized his regime upon two bases: the army 
and a government-controlled trade-union movement. By playing these two 
forces off against each other, and both against al! other groups in Argentine 
society, he concentrated total power in his own hands, yet at the same 
time kept a substantial mass following which Professor Whitaker thinks 
is a majority of the total population. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Whitaker did not devote more 
attention to how Argentina is affected by the activities and policies of the 
United States government and the great international corporations whose 
headquarters are in the United States and Western Europe. Nor does he 
adequately explain why Perén’s “revolution” has done practically nothing 
to change the system of large landholdings to which certain scholars 
attribute much of Argentina’s difficulty in creating stable democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Despite these criticisms this is a valuable book. It is extremely well 
written and manages to encompass a great deal of economic and political 
history within relatively few pages. A nine-page reading list synthesizing 
the literature available to those interested in further study of Argentina 
and a ten-page index increase the value of the book. 


Harry KANnTor. 
University of Florida. 


Federalism, Mature and Emergent. Edited by Artnur W. Macmanon. 
(New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1955. Pp. xi, 557. $7.50.) 


This hefty volume consists of a number of papers read by academic 
scholars to a select audience of academic scholars, held together by four 
astute introductory essays written by the editor, Professor Arthur W. 
Macmahon. Being a symposium, the book is often repetitive and wordy, 
and lacks the coherence and unity that one may expect to find in the work 
of a single mind. Furthermore, the essays are for the most part geared to a 
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high professional level, and presuppose a great deal of technical knowledge 
which lay readers may lack. Unfortunately, too, many of the essays are 
marred by a preciosity of style and an addiction for the “gobbledegook” of 
the trade which are found so often in the efforts of scholars when they are 
talking to one another. 

The book is divided into four parts, of which the first, dealing with the 
nature and role of federalism from a theoretical standpoint, is the least 
interesting and the least informing. Kenneth C. Wheare points out that it 
is very difficult to make a federal union out of differing nationalities. Franz 
L. Neumann argues that it is most doubtful that federalism offers any 
special assurance for liberty, while John Fischer maintains that federalism 
is part of a system of government by concurrent majority which is necessary 
for freedom. Finally, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., makes the familiar point that the 
nature of the modern economy requires control by the national govern- 
ment. 

Far more instructive are the essays of the second part of the book, 
dealing with the basic controls which are found in a maturing federalism 
such as ours. Herbert Wechsler emphasizes the role of the states in the 
composition and selection of the national government. David B. Truman, 
in discussing the party system, makes the point that there are other factors 
besides federalism which also help to explain the phenomenon of de 
centralization. Arthur N. Holcombe describes the difficulties involved in 
coercing the states of a federal system, and notes that it is preferable to seek 
adjustments through political rather than military methods, using force 
only against individuals. Paul A. Freund, Henry M. Hart, Jr., Paul R. Hays, 
and Noel T. Dowling, all law professors, examine many of the legal aspects 
of American federalism. Freund emphasizes that the role of judicial review 
in umpiring the federal system is often exaggerated and that of Congress 
underestimated. Hart contributes an admirable, well-documented essay 
on the relations between state and federal law, a technical, many-sided 
subject. Discussing federalism and labor relations, Hays points out that since 
1937 the task of drawing jurisdictional lines has shifted from the Supreme 
Court to Congress. In his discussion of foreign affairs Dowling stresses how 
much depends upon the President in our federal system. These law essays 
are all of very high quality. 

The third part of the book deals with functional channel« of relation- 
ship in our American federalism. John M. Gaus writes with great insight 
about agricultural policy and administration, Charles McKinley about the 
management of land and water resources, and Milton Handler about pat- 
terns of trade regulation. These essays are especially valuable in bringing 
together in orderly and compact form a vast amount of information on 
complex questions of public policy. Edward W. Weidner discusses decision- 
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making in the federal system, drawing upon some of the results of the 
Minnesota study of intergovernmental administrative relations. Finally, 
Roy Blough contributes a lively essay on the fiscal aspects of federalism. 

The fourth and concluding part of the book is concerned with the 
stirrings of supranational union in Western Europe. The reader will find 
here a great deal of information about such developments as the Council 
of Europe, the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, the 
European Coal and Steel Community, and the European Payments Union. 
William Diebold, Jr., and Ingvar Svennilson analyze problems of economic 
integration in Western Europe, and Tom Charlton Clark describes the 
inauguration of the Coal and Steel Community. Robert R. Bowie traces 
briefly the successive steps that have been taken in federating Europe, and 
Carl J. Friedrich contributes a learned essay on federal constitutional theory. 
John Fischer states flatly, in an earlier essay, that among Europeans “na- 
tionalism appears to have lost most of its vital force.” The authors of the 
essays in Part Four do not go this far, and are extremely cautious in making 
predictions about the possibilities of a federated Western Europe. Their 
attitude seems to be that anything can happen, and that no one particular 
development is inevitable. 

The men who speak in these pages agree that the institutions of federal- 
ism are not the products of abstract thought, but are rather pragmatic 
responses to felt needs. They understand that the growth of national power 
in federal systems is not to be explained by any simple devil theory of 
history which would attribute the drift to the center to the evil machina- 
tions of power-hungry men. Above all, these scholars have little patience 
with simple or single solutions or nostrums, and agree that the road ahead 
is one of piecemeal adjustment, starting always from existing realities. 

This book is not for beginners. But for members of the political science 
calling it is a tremendously valuable storehouse of information on one of 


their favorite subjects. Pisih tle hase 


University of Wisconsin. 


Essays in Medieval Life and Thought Presented in Honor of Austin Patter- 
son Evans. Edited by Jotun M. Munpy, Ricnarp W. Emery, and Ben ya- 
MIN N. Netson. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. 
xviii, 258.) 


The quality and range of these fourteen studies by some of his former 
students are an appropriate tribute to the quality and range of Austin P. 
Evans, Emeritus Professor of History, Columbia University; for as scholar, 
as teacher, and as editor of the Records of Civilization, his work has been 
distinguished by a rigorous and rewarding insistence on the use of primary 
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sources, especially those in local archives, to reveal and define the diversity 
of medieval civilization. Of the studies here collected, grouped under three 
general headings, “Religion and Heresy,” “Science and Thought,” and 
“Institutional and Local History,” several will be of particular interest to 
political scientists. 

In “The Religious Foundations of Luther's Social Views,” Charles 
Trinkaus relates Luther’s support of a practical absolutism in politics and 
of a double standard in business ethics to his interpretation of Christianity 
as a purely subjective and spiritual experience and his consequent repudia- 
tion of an objective morality. “Pierre Dubois on the Arbitration of Inter- 
national Disputes,” by Merriam Sherwood, clarifies the important but 
ambiguous passage in the De Recuperatione in the light of the characteristic 
medieval procedures for arbitration, pointing out that the significance of 
Dubois’s proposal was his suggestion that commonly used procedures for 
the arbitration of specific disputes could be expanded to provide a perma- 
nent and compulsory system of arbitration. The publication by George B. 
Fowler of the supposedly lost text of the little De Officiis . . . of Engelbert 
of Admont adds to our knowledge of one of the most interesting of 
medieval publicists. 

Two other studies have an especially timely interest. Comparing the 
procedures of the medieval Inquisition with those of the secular criminal 
courts of thirteenth and fourteenth century France, Albert C. Shannon, 
O.S.A., shows that the practice of protecting witnesses by withholding their 
names from the defendant was common to both kinds of tribunals but 
that the Inquisition, unlike the secular court, furnished the accused with a 
full transcript of the testimony against him. Pearl Kibre, in “Academic 
Oaths in the University of Paris . . . ,” describes and illustrates the opera- 
tion of the medieval forerunner of the academic loyalty oath. The medieval 
oath, under pain of judicially enforceable sanctions, bound all members of 
the university to obey its statutes and to defend its rights and privileges; 
since it continued to bind all alumni of the university, it served to protect 
the university from the aggressions of ecclesiastical or royal officials. 


Oberlin College. Ewart Lewis. 


Baruch Spinoza and Western Democracy. By Josep Dunner. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1955. Pp. 142. $3.00.) 


Spinoza has not assumed, in the minds of most people, a place among 
the great figures in the history of liberal and democratic political thought. 
In view of his eminence in metaphysics and ethics, and his many eloquent 
statements on behalf of liberty and democracy, this is a rather puzzling 
fact. Professor Dunner’s object, however, is not to explain it, but to set it 
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right. His main thesis is contained in the statement that Spinoza is “the 
most outstanding and most logical advocate of political democracy, of 
religious toleration, and of freedom of thought.” In the short volume sup- 
porting this thesis there are accounts not only of Spinoza’s political ideas, 
but also of his metaphysics and of his life. 

The author’s general interpretation of Spinoza is one which deserves 
attention. It must be said, however, that in this book that interpretation 
is not adequately defended. For ore thing, Professor Dunner hardly gives 
due weight to the contributions of other thinkers. While there is no at- 
tempt systematically to analyze those thinkers, they are referred to in a way 
which almost creates the impression that the author considers all of them 
but Spinoza to have been completely misled. In Augustine’s City of God, 
it is suggested, “there may be no need for the stark realism and honest 
evaluations which Spinoza displayed.” This is said, be it noted, with respect 
to psychological insight. Hobbes, it is asserted, “admired brutality,” and 
reference is made to his belief in the “absolute wickedness” of man. Locke, 
on the other hand, believed in man’s “absolute goodness,” and we are told 
that Rousseau “plagiarized Spinoza’s basic concepts.” These are isolated 
comments, but not atypical. Altogether, they tend to create an undertone 
of disrespect for most thinkers except Spinoza, and hardly help to promote 
a rational acceptance of the author’s point of view. 

It is perhaps a more serious criticism, however, to say that Professor 
Dunner has not gone into Spinoza himself as thoroughly as one might wish. 
It is not a question of Spinoza’s attachment to liberal and democratic values. 
The author has performed a service in emphasizing this so forcefully. The 
question rather concerns the validity of Spinoza’s arguments in favor of 
those values. The reader of Spinoza can hardly avoid some initial mis- 
givings in this respect. There is, for example, Spinoza’s rather cynical treat- 
ment of human relations. Love is simply “joy with the accompanying idea 
of an external cause.” Unless Spinoza lends himself to misreading, man has 
a natural right to do anything. There is no moral obligation to keep 
promises. Spinoza and Hobbes would appear to have much in common. 
A further source of misgivings is Spinoza’s apparent identification of might 
and right. Is not the liberal in a precarious position who in these days of 
perfected totalitarian techniques can only say that the state’s just power is 
limited by its actual power? And is it either realistic or valid to ask us 
to refrain from moral judgments against fascism and communism, and 
simply to be confident that they will finally fall? Such misgivings are per- 
haps not warranted. The point is that Professor Dunner does not do very 
much to dispel them. 
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There is value, however, in so emphatic a statement of something many 
of us have been inclined to overlook. Spinoza unquestionably deserves more 
intense study on the part of students of politics, and wider recognition for 
his defense of democracy and freedom. Professor Dunner’s concluding 
chapter constitutes a stimulating indication of the kind of light Spinoza 


ight “a 
ght cast on the present crisis GLENN TINDER. 


University of Massachusetts. 


Foreign Policy and Party Politics — Pearl Harbor to Korea. By H. Brap- 
rorp Wistrerrietp. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1955. Pp. 
x, 448. $6.00.) 


The subject of this excellent work is the problem of conducting foreign 
affairs in relation to the party structure. The author rejects partisan support 
as being not dependable in the face of possible changes in administrations, 
with the result that foreign powers could not count on a consistent Ameri- 
can policy. Other arguments against partisan support are the lack of flexi- 
bility in the day-to-day problems and the need for America to appear 
united before the world. Also examined and rejected is bipartisanship as 
a stated practice because of the party structure which makes it difficult for 
consistent opposition support of the administration. Bipartisanship would 
also limit the administration in its use of adequate and proper instruments 
to conduct foreign affairs. 

As a substitute, Dr. Westerfield advocates the use of extrapartisanship. 
This he defines as the seeking “to associate in active collaboration with his 
administration’s conduct of foreign relations enough influential members of 
the opposition party to prevent its lines from solidifying against basic ad- 
ministrative foreign policies” — while at the same time the President's 
position as leader of his own party is used to mobilize support for those 
policies to the limited extent that it can safely be done without causing the 
opposition party to consolidate in consternation. A lasting policy of extra- 
partisanship, the author feels, would result in firmer party alignments by 
ending a source of intra-party discord. 

An extrapartisan policy is only formulated when there is strong private 
support for the administration by opposition members, and when public 
support is behind the administration. In the absence of these conditions an 
extrapartisan policy does not thrive, and when any aspect of foreign policy 
can be used to political advantage, extrapartisanship fails. In his choice 
of examples Professor Westerfield has shown the limitations of this policy. 

Dr. Westerfield’s use of the term “missionary complex” in regard to our 
Far Eastern affairs is very interesting. If it is “missionary” to recognize the 
ineptness and corruptness of a regime and its lack of popular support, then 
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it might be well if this idea spread to other areas. Much of the ill-feeling 
toward the United States that exists in Latin America stems from our sup- 
port of unpopular regimes. Extrapartisanship as a definite goal would result 
in the limiting of a formulated policy only to those fields where there is 
strong public support and no organized resistance in the opposition party. 
Occasionally it might be well for an administration to advocate policies 
which, while not popular at the time, can be considered to be beneficial to 
the United States. The administration might be courting failure at the 
polls, but if the gamble proved successful, it could contribute much to the 


attainment of universal peace. 
ANTHONY L. MILNar. 


Ohio Northern University. 


Henry George. By Cuarces Atpro Barker. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. Pp. xvii, 696. $9.50.) 


Professor Barker has furnished students of Americanna with an excel- 
lent instrument in his biography of Henry George. The work's value to 
any social science other than history, however, tends to be limited by a 
largely uncritical presentation of George’s ideas. The author seems to be 
in at least general agreement with George; not only does he undertake little 
critical analysis of the conceptions of the master, but even his ideological 
opponents, identified clearly enough throughout, receive little serious ex- 
amination. 

Despite this shortcoming, however, the book is to be recommended. 
Henry George was an important figure in the development of American 
political and social thought, and his influence at home and abroad is not 
to be controverted. Professor Barker's sympathetic account brings out very 
effectively the ideas of this essentially conservative reformer, both in their 
development and in their multi-faceted nature. Apart from its style and 
thoroughness the study is distinguished by a successful attempt to show 
that George's criticism of existing institutions and practices was more 
broadly based than is often assumed. One of the major points of the text 
is that the single tax, or what the author calls “fiscal Georgism,” repre- 
sented by a small part of what George stood for throughout most of his 
life and, furthermore, a part for which George was not solely responsible. 

But a far greater service which the work renders is to show the re- 
former's moral and religious preoccupations. Professor Barker places George 
in the mainstream of Western progressive thought, with its emphasis upon 
free will and the ideal of a moral freedom. Progress and Poverry, for 
example, is seen as comprising two distinct lines of argument. One of these, 
which Professor Barker calls the economic syllogism, brings out the fateful 
consequences of private property in land and proposes a remedy in the na- 
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tionalization of land, or at least the confiscation of rent. But of greater 
importance to George — for it underlies the significance of the economic 
argument — is the “moral sequence” comprising, in the early and in the 
concluding chapters of the work, a finding of injustice in modern economic 
society, an assertion of the relevance of radical democratic ideology, and 
an appeal to moral sense. 

Professor Barker notes that both lines of argument were essential to 
George. Had he been an ordinary nineteenth-century believer in the idea 
of social progress as a nearly automatic process, Barker writes, he could 
have contented himself with the “economic syllogism.” But since it was 
George’s judgment that morality, not economics, had fallen short, he had 
to give more than a technical answer to the problem of poverty. In sum, 
and in Barker’s words, “For the struggle of good with evil, present in all 
history, was to Henry George the process that reduces economics and 
religion to common terms.” 

Henry George was a man of great persuasiveness and zeal in advocating 
a relatively limited number of ideas. Yet, as Professor Barker unrolls the 
story it becomes evident that the personality behind those ideas was deep 
and even complex. Certainly students of the reform spirit would do well to 


consult this study. Wituiam H. Harsorp. 


University of Washington. 


Contemporary Social Issues. By Raymonp L. Lee, James A. Burk Hart, and 
Van B. SuHaw. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1955. Pp. xv, 846. 
$3.95.) 


This volume has been prepared for an integrated social studies course 
using the problems approach. The book is divided into nine chapters each 
of which is subdivided into problems, there being thirty of these divisions 
in all. The authors have not attempted to provide a survey of the social 
sciences but have sought to select readings centered around concrete issues 
which will stimulate critical thinking and provoke classroom discussion. 
Some of the topics covered include society and social change, democracy 
in a changing world, the totalitarian challenge, civil liberties, personal 
maladjustment and crime, and family in a changing society, racial and 
cultural minorities, rival economic ideologies, and the evolution of modern 
capitalism. Four general problems are raised in the chapter dealing with 
“The Politics and Administration of American Government”: (1) whether 
political parties are purposeful or merely partisan; (2) whether the office 
of President is equal to the job; (3) whether Congress represents merely 
confusion or cultural reflection; and (4) the question of judicial review. 
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In general the authors have shown good judgment and a sense of 
proportion in the organization of this book. They have purposely avoided 
the selection of writers who are judicious compromisers and have chosen 
instead those who are zealous defenders of a point of view in the belief 
that these writings will be more instructive to the student and more likely 
to provoke interest and discussion. Every reviewer of a book of this kind 
is likely to think of an article or a subject which he would like to have 
found included. However, the authors showed a discriminating judgment 
and, given the limits they have set for themselves, achieved a remarkable 
success in executing their project wisely. The readings, which are selected 
from the work of leading journalists and essayists as we!! as professional 
anthropologists, economists, sociologists, psychologists, and political scien- 
tists, balance one another nicely and give the student a good knowledge of 
different points of view and also of the issues involved. 


; ; Norman L. Stamps. 
Rutgers University. 


Democracy and Marxism. By H. B. Mayo. Foreword by Water Bepetr 
Smiru. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 364. 
$5.50.) 


H. B. Mayo, professor of political science at the University of Alberta, 
Canada, urges two good reasons for studying Marxism today. As a sys- 


tematic approach to an understanding of man in society, Marxism “re- 
mains one of the landmarks of human thought.” Also, Marxian theories 
are the “official beliefs of a third of the world’s population.” Thus, those 
who would preserve Western-style democracy must learn to deal clearly 
with the scriptural writings of this new political religion. General Walter 
Bedell Smith, in a brief foreword, is proffered as a testimonial to that same 
point by the publishers. 

But this is no “how-to-do-it” approach to combating Marxism. Though 
the author cites cold war exigencies it is the systematic analysis of Marx's 
theories which he urges as “no mere academic diversion.” Therefore the 
book is a serious and scholarly introduction to Marxism-Bolshevism and 
democratic political theories. 

The title might describe the contents more accurately if it read “Marx- 
ism and Democracy.” Seven chapters constitute a critique of the funda- 
mentals of Marxian and Leninist theory; one sets forth a first-rate but neces- 
sarily limited outline of the principles of democracy; and a concluding 
chapter compares the two systems in thought and practice. While the 
book suffers from this imbalance, it is an excellent piece of work all the 
same. 
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What stands out clearly from the book as a whole is that, with all 
the pretensions to “scientific” as opposed to “utopian” socialism, Marxists 
(if not Marx himself) have been romantically attached to the mystique 
of communism. But, assuming the need for rationality in the maintenance 
of democracy, the West may be accused of the same failure in many of its 
adherents. Unfortunately, not only the carefully drawn critique of Marx- 
ism will be new to many democratic readers. The defense of democracy 
traced in terms of its basic tenets and beliefs will reveal to a number of 
unsuspecting students that their assumptions and views are in conflict with 
the democratic tradition. 

How can the messianic quasi-religion of world communism be countered 
by democracy? What is the unifying principle which not only identifies 
what is common to the West but can provide a basic élan? “Exactly what 
kind of Weltanschauung the West stands for is not easy to say; and no 
wonder, since within it there is something to everyone's taste. It is a rich 
smorgasbord of philosophies, religions, political, economic, and social sys- 
tems.” 

Pragmatically, democracy boils down to a procedure for exchanging 
power peacefully, and this form of government by discussion and dissent 
is crucial to a free polity. But is it exciting and meaningful to those newly 
awakening regions of the world where nations, masses, and decaying 
regimes are in turmoil? Without the kind of analysis provided by this book 
there can be no answer to that question. But if Mayo’s analysis is necessary 
to the answer it is far from sufficient. Unfortunately, it is communism 
rather than democracy which continues to exploit the ideological offensive. 


Dartmouth College. Herpert GarFinKeL. 


Essai sur la politique de Hume. By Groroes Viacnos. (Athens: Institut 
Francais; Paris: Domat-Montchrestien. 1955. Pp. 250.) 


No student of the history of political thought would be likely to disagree 
with the view that a monograph on the political side of Hume's philosophy 
is desirable. This is the simple theme of a preface by Professor Jean Jacques 
Chevallier, of the Law Faculty of the University of Paris, to a study by an 
exceedingly able young Greek scholar of the political thought of the Scot- 
tish philosopher. M. Georges Vlachos, educated in Paris, is at present 
research director of the National Center of Scientific Research in Athens. 
His monograph on Hume is a volume in the Collection de l'Institut 
Francais d’Athénes. M. Vlachos has already to his credit a solid work on 
Fichte; and the report that he is on the point of completing a work on the 
political thought of Kant and will then proceed to attack Hegel undoubt- 
edly suggests why he was drawn into a study of Hume. 
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M. Vlachos writes highly lucid and at times eloquent French. His 
analysis gives clear evidence of enormous industry and of a thorough 
familiarity with Hume’s writings. From these writings are given in French 
translations a most liberal number of illustrative excerpts to accompany 
an exceedingly cogent treatment of the development of various aspects of 
Hume’s political thought. This thought is clearly and carefully related to 
his general philosophy. The account of the philosopher’s strong reaction 
against rationalism, with his well-known criticism of the socia! contract, 
may be recognized to be especially well managed. In general, however, so 
concise is the story of the several strands entering into the texture of 
Hume’s basic political philosophy that any attempt to summarize it in 
brief compass would demonstrate the impossibility of the task. 

The principal characteristic of M. Vlachos’s volume is clear exposition. 
This is undoubtedly a very solid merit. There is a corresponding relative 
paucity of appraisal. This accords with a plan that is no doubt defensible. 
No difficulty attaches to finding between the lines a real admiration for 
Hume. At the same time, there appears likewise some regret for the 
essentially destructive character of a political philosophy the more positive 
aspects of which display at times “waverings and contradictions.” 
University of Virginia. R. K. Goocn. 
American Political Thought. By ALAN PenpLeton Grimes. (New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 1955. Pp. xi, 500. $4.75.) 


There seems to be a trend toward better writing of the American college 
textbook, at any rate in the field of political science. The subject of the 
present review, written in a way to engage the interest of both the beginning 
and the advanced student, would seem to the reviewer better designed for 
the average course in the history of American political thought than any 
other textbook available. 

This is not an extensive and arid outline of the subject like one of the 
texts in the same field most widely used in the past, with its pages cluttered 
with the names of hundreds of contributors and the brief summaries of 
their often soon-forgotten works. The treatment here centers on significant 
historical movements, relating the American phase to the European back- 
ground, and relating also the thought to the time and circumstance. The 
book is not unduly large, yet sufficiently comprehensive of sound, if rather 
traditional, analyses of major contributions to American political thought, 
as these intertwine with the institutional development. While not a little 
of the content is common to college texts and courses in American history 
and American government generally, it ought certainly to serve to inform 
and enlighten the undergraduate mind on the history of our political think- 
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ing. There is a difference, of course, between soundness and depth of any 
analysis. We see pretty clearly in these chapters how it is that “In each age 
of liberalism in America there was a re-emphasis upon the basic ideas of 
equality of men, toleration of ideas, majority rule, and the primacy of the 
individual.” We see also how the recent antidemocratic thought in con- 
siderable part reverts to what has gone before even in the American tradi- 
tion. But perhaps only the discriminating reader will see, for example — 
largely from his own insights — the inner contradictions of the pragmatistic 
ideology. 

A minor thing: the reviewer would not agree that “a predominantly 
theological [italics supplied] tone runs throughout . . . the works of 
[Irving] Babbitt.” More significant is the questionable suggestion in the 
preface and in the later chapters that at “this writing it would appear that 
pragmatic liberalism . . . [is] being supplanted by something akin to con- 
servatism.” Present trends to discount positivist and pragmatist relativism 
are by no means confined to conservative thought. Rather it is part of a 
growing realization that human well-being and insight into the true requires, 
indeed, a philosophy of objectively sounder foundation than is reflected in 
these points of view. 


University of Kansas. 


Watrer E. SANDELIUS. 


The Liberal Tradition in America: An Interpretation of American Political 
Thought since the Revolution. By Louts Hartz. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. 1955. Pp. ix, 329. $4.75.) 


This book is a penetrating, provocative, and clever analysis of a pattern 
of political “liberal” thought that the author contends is more unique 
in social history than has generally been realized. The absence, in Ameri- 
can life, of a transformed feudal society and the presence of a new type 
of Lockian civil community account for a liberalism that differs notably 
from European liberalism of corresponding decades. A moderate middle- 
class public opinion has never seriously been challenged by extremes of 
either deeply conservative or of ultra-radical social thought. Mr. Hartz 
traces the effect of this unique political philosophy upon both the crucial! 
historical events and the changing public opinion in our national history. 

This is not a book for the average reader. To appreciate the constant 
flow of unelucidated references to persons, incidents, and ideas the reader 
must know both United States and European history and political thought 
better than most persons do. And one wonders whether to stand in awe of 
the author’s wit and his skill in coining aphorisms and ironic contrasts or 
to rush to the attack of a whole series of windmills in an effort to deflate 
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parts of his thesis by calling attention to his apparently unconscious pro- 
pensity for half-truths wrapped up in an endless parade of over-neat 
formulas. 

Is it not time for the historical profession, if not for the lay public, to 
begin cultivating a healthy suspicion of the current tendency to write 
historical analyses in terms of algebraic formulas and then to try to define 
and establish those formulas on a basis of preconceived assumptions? 
Analysis of this kind almost of necessity involves a secondary but a serious 
fault — dogmatic assertions of debatable statements that are neither ex- 
plained nor adequately followed up. Regardless of the competence of the 
scholarship from which the writing emerges (and in this instance the 
scholarship is staggering) such dogmatism is unjustifiable even when it 
implies a compliment to the reader’s intelligence as a moderating and modi- 
fying antidote for impassioned over-generalizations. 

For provocative and penetrating comment on innumerable phases of 
American life and thought, this book is a brilliant example of social analy- 
sis; but many readers will be left wondering what the net result really is 
in this particular instance of reinterpretation of history in terms of philo- 
sophical eymbolism. Mark M. Heavp. 


Rutgers University. 


Academic Freedom. By Russert Kirk. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 1955. Pp. 210. $3.75.) 


All who are familiar with Mr. Kirk’s earlier works, particularly the 
widely read and influential The Conservative Mind, will inevitably ex- 
pect both scholarly substance and imaginative insight in any treatment of 
academic freedom. They will not be disappointed. This is a book with 
both root and branch, and it is written with all the boldness and light that 
we have come to expect from this brilliant young scholar. In a certain 
sense, academic freedom, as a subject, is made to order for Mr. Kirk, for its 
historical source lies essentially in that conservative, preindustrial, pre- 
democratic tradition which Mr. Kirk has already done so much to clarify. 

In so brief a review as this, one must necessarily confine himself to 
general appreciation. The author defines academic freedom as “security 
against hazards to the pursuit of truth by those persons whose lives are 
dedicated to conserving the intellectual heritage of the ages and to extend- 
ing the realm of knowledge. It is the right or group of rights intended to 
make it possible for certain persons . . . to teach truthfully and to employ 
their reason to the full extent of their intellectual powers.” This is an ex- 
cellent definition, and what Mr. Kirk succeeds in doing is not merely to 
demonstrate the relevance, indeed, indispensability, of this freedom to 
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Western culture, but to make plain also the source of the freedom and its 
institutional and intellectual contexts. In Mr. Kirk's terms, academic free- 
dom belongs to those men and women whose lives are dedicated to extend- 
ing the realm of knowledge. It is not to be regarded as an easy refuge for 
the crass-minded, for the trivializer, for the crusader or fanatic, or for any 
individual whose prime commitment is sectarian or commercial. In the 
course of his discussion of academic freedom, the author gives a great deal 
of attention to the historical character of the university, to the intellectual 
and moral order of which it is a part, to the vocation of teaching and 
scholarship, and to the liberal ideals of education. Inevitably, he is com- 
pelled to give attention also to some of the educational and cultural tend- 
encies which have threatened to diminish the true university and to 
degrade the calling of the scholar. Mr. Kirk has done this with both 
courage and insight. He makes it perfectly plain that we cannot hope to 
maintain the tradition of academic freedom if we insist upon using it as a 
shield for every vocational fad, every popular fancy, or for every personal 
crusade. 

Because the book addresses itself courageously and analytically to sev- 
eral of the most recent controversies of academic freedom, as well as to 
the writings of such valiant (and contrary) educational philosophers as 
Robert Hutchins and Sidney Hook, the average reader wil! almost certainly 
find arguments or emphases in the book, here or there, with which he must 


disagree. But if he does, it will be with augmented respect for a young 
scholar who has already established himself as an intellectual leader of phi- 
losophical conservatism in the contemporary world. 


University of California, Riverside. R. A. Nisper. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York. By Beranarp Becvusn. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 338. $5.00.) 


Bernard Bellush has given the public a new window through which to 
look at Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is a window which opens primarily to 
Albany but which also permits a distant view of Washington. The popular 
misconception that Roosevelt became an American liberal only after assum- 
ing the duties of the Presidency is ably refuted as Mr. Bellush meticulously 
examines the progressive policies backed by Governor Roosevelt of New 
York in the fields of housing, unemployment insurance, education, public 
power, finance, social security, agriculture, and taxation. 

This book is neither a biography nor a history, yet when the definitive 
work on Roosevelt is finally written, the beautifully developed and sensitive 
insights garnered in Franklin D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York will 
be indispensable. Without question, Bellush’s book is the most authori- 
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tative and forceful publication treating Roosevelt's two terms in Albany to 
come from any press. The author draws heavily and to good advantage 
from the elaborate files of the Hyde Park Library and the Baker Library 
at Dartmouth. 

Bellush is a careful and skilled artisan. His sentences are precision- 
constructed and they keep in step with one another. Each chapter is 
cleverly summarized toward the end without boring the reader with mo- 
notonous repetition. The author draws on a highly sophisticated faculty 
for getting the forest out of the trees, the main currents out of the bound- 
less sea of minutiae. His chapters are well compartmentalized and each one 
competently achieves its several purposes without overreaching. 

While the author contends that the New Deal began in New York on 
January 1, 1929, rather than in Washington on March 4, 1933, he traces 
its roots to a defeated Democratic presidential candidate. “Viewing in 
retrospect, the Smith administration which preceded Roosevelt in Albany, 
one can see the foundations for Roosevelt's four years as Governor. In 
housing, education, budgeting, welfare legislation, parks, and water power, 
Roosevelt carried on the work initiated by the Happy Warrior.” 

Whether the reader's specialty in political science is political theory; 
political parties, pressure groups, or public opinion; public administration; 
or state and local government, he will find plentiful lessons in this account 
of a busy and ambitious governor of the Empire State. 

It may come as a surprise to the reader that F.D.R. literally had to be 
pushed into the gubernatorial campaign of 1928, that he put through New 
York’s first real executive budget, that lic revolutionized the state’s prisons 
and correctional institutions, that Henry and Elinor Morgenthau were the 
Roosevelts’ closest cabinet-level friends, that Governor Roosevelt “amassed 
an outstanding record for remedial farm legislation,” and that he made 
New York the first state to appoint an agency to “coordinate efforts to 
stabilize business and reduce unemployment.” 

Mr. Bellush makes crystal-clear that Roosevelt was a great American 
liberal, that he was a great educator and activator of public opinion, and 
that many residents outside of New York were anxiously watching develop- 
ments under his administration. The “fireside chat,” says Mr. Bellush, was 
long familiar to the citizens of New York before it became a national 
pastime. 

Fair warning is in order — Republicans hold on to your hats! The book 
is a scorching indictment of the Republican record in New York State in 
the immediate period before and during the Roosevelt administration. 


University of Mississippi. Epwarp H. Hoses. 
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“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen” — Reflections on Public Speaking. 
By Norman Tuomas. (New York: Hermitage House. 1955. Pp. 128. 
$2.75.) 


A book by Norman Thomas is always worth reading. The current small 
volume presents America’s “Mr. Socialism” in a somewhat novel light. 
Looking back on his fifty years of public speaking, the author has many 
things to say, not only about his own experiences, but about the techniques 
of oratory, the effects of new mass media, and the condition of freedom 
of speech in present-day America. 

Mr. Thomas cites his own experience to show the occasional need for 
writing out a speech, and the constant need for thinking out what one 
wants to say before getting the floor. He laments the tendency of trying 
to conduct a meeting “without parliamentary procedure,” and many may 
find his disquisition on how to conduct a public meeting to be one of the 
most interesting parts of this little book. Norman Thomas warns against 
“exhibitionism,” and the desire to talk merely to make oneself heard. He 
looks at the problem of the average American audience's cynicism towards 
political oratory. Fundamentally, this is due to the nature of that type of 
public speaking. Yet he also warns that despite their cynicism, many 
American audiences fall for specious oratory. The raising of the level of 
public speaking, he says, lies to a considerable degree with the audience. 
For them, Mr. Thomas has two simple rules for judging the orator, be he 
spell-binder or not. These are: “Is that so” and “So what?” 

However, Thomas is fundamentally optimistic about the future of 
democracy and free speech in the United States. This is not because we 
have any militant program or policy, because, as Mr. Thomas says: “We 
lack a confident and adequate social philosophy and program. We cling 
to old clichés and the slogans of political and economic creeds which we do 
not carry out in action.” In spite of this, “the end has always been victory 
for comparative reason and decency.” 

Mr. Thomas does not think that the liberals in the United States are 
living up to their obligations. He notes that too many of them took too 
long to see the dangers of communism to liberal democracy. Once they 
have understood this, however, they have not thought through the whole 
problem of civil liberties and security. He condemns the action of the 
liberal leaders in the Senate in the summer of 1954 in taking the lead 
in declaring the Communist party illegal. They thus sacrificed “principle 
and statesmanship to smart politics.” 

Nor are the liberals bold enough in their own belief in civil liberties. 
Current liberalism, Mr. Thomas says, “is flaccid, emotional, lacking in 
depth or consistency, itself prone to conformity.” He is critical of some 
of those who use the Fifth Amendment. He says: “The right, under 
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proper circumstances, to plead the Fifth Amendment is an important civil 
liberty which must be preserved, but save in rare exceptions the resort to it 
in official inquiry is the last way to defend the right ‘to know, to utter, and 
argue freely according to conscience.’ In a country addicted to public 
speech, exercise of the right not to declare your deepest convictions and 
most cherished associations is no mark of the good citizen.” 

Furthermore, the liberals tend to exaggerate the dangers which they 
might incur by standing up for their principles. Although Mr. Thomas 
does not deny that “these are hard days for speakers who are not con- 
formists” and that “hence, too, many conform or keep silent,” he thinks 
that the liberals exaggerate the dangers which face them. 

Thomas perhaps underestimates the difficulties which face liberal pro- 
fessors and other intellectuals. After all, he is Norman Thomas. He is 
respected and almost respectable. Speaking out does not endanger his liv- 
ing or his family. However, there is much truth in what he says and liberty 
might not be in such danger if its defenders had a clearer idea of what it 
was they were defending and were more courageous in defending it. 


eenes Lntvorsten. Ropert J. ALEXANDER. 


Law Writers and the Courts. By Crype E. Jacons. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1954. Pp. x, 223. $3.50.) 


This study demonstrates that three publicists, Thomas M. Cooley, 
Christopher G. Tiedeman and John F. Dillon, writing in the post-Civil War 
period, played a significant part in the development of certain constitutional 
principles. The author argues persuasively that they served the cause of 
industrial capitalism by helping to translate laissez-faire politics into con- 
stitutional principles and practices. 

To limit the police power of the states and the commerce power of the 
national government, Cooley and Tiedeman made use of the liberty-of- 
contract principle. Likewise, to restrict the taxing and spending authority 
of state and local governments, Cooley and Dillon helped fashion the 
public-purpose maxim. Both rules, transmitted to bench and bar by the 
texts of these writers, were to become effective instruments in the hands 
of the conservatives, who feared the implications of Jacksonian democracy. 
Constitutional principles that hemmed in the legislative power also in- 
creased the power the judiciary and helped create the aristocracy of the 
robe, which became the chief defender of the industrial oligarchs. The 
ideology of the latter as well as the judicial application of the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments helped construct a laissez-faire constitutional 
order around an inflated conception of property. 
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The author backs his argument with hundreds of cases and does a fine 
job of tracing the lines of influence from treatise to legal enforcement, but 
one wishes he were not so limited in interpreting the ideological pressures 
on the three men. They lived in an age of explosive nationalism, but Mr. 
Jacobs neglects the effect of nationalist sentiment on their thought. More- 
over, Cooley's doctrine of inherent limitations on legislative power, subject- 
ing state legislatures to the veto of the federal judiciary, had widespread 
effects in promoting nationalism and national expansion. 

This study, written from a background of thorough and perceptive 
scholarship, will be a valuable technical aid to anyone interested in consti- 
tutional law or the development of legal thought in America. Yet, like so 
many good books in the field, it is crippled by its prose style. This book sug- 
gests that it is time for the graduate schools to teach that style is relevant 
to scholarship and that the canons of felicity are not merely counsels of 


perfection. E. V. Water. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Fundamentals of National Government. By Cutten B. Gosnett, Lane W. 
Lancaster, and Ropert S. Rankin. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1955. Pp. vii, 490. $5.00.) 


Of several brief standard treatments of American government published 


in recent years this one seems to be pre-eminently satisfactory. All the 
essential data appear to be included, with sufficient elaboration, so that the 
book definitely avoids the impression of superficiality. Considering the task, 
this is no mean achievement. 

Chapters 6 through 24 show almost no departure from the traditional 
portrayal of the traditional units — interstate relations, Constitution, citizen- 
ship, civil rights, parties and pressures, Congress, the presidency, the courts, 
administration, and special subjects like finance and welfare. All this is a 
quite dependable boiling-down of the tried and true — with, it may be 
suggested, little either of prejudice or imagination. Indeed there would not 
be much room for imaginative treatment without distorting the well- 
compacted pattern. One hiatus might be noted — the chapter on pressure 
groups omits consideration of “good government” associations like the 
League of Women Voters and welfare organizations. 

The distinctive features of the book, other than the good job of selecting 
and compressing which it does, are its first five chapters. These, by directing 
attention to theoretic foundations — natural rights, popular sovereignty, 
separation of powers, the rule of law, and federalism — give the student a 
thought-provoking introduction to American government. This part of the 
book, totaling eighty-five pages, is a fuller and more gratifying treatment 
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than will be found in almost any full-length textbook of American govern- 
ment, and will undoubtedly be one of its most attractive features for those 
seeking a purposive and directed text. The last chapter, entitled “The 
American Political Achievement,” is equally impressive in summarizing the 
vital qualities of current American democracy and some of its outstanding 


problems. Rosert F. Karscu. 
The University of Missouri. 


Edwin D. Morgan, 1811-1883: Merchant in Politics. By James A. RaAwLEy. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. 321. $5.00.) 


As the task of most historical writers has narrowed under the weight 
of increasing resources and more compelling standards of expertness, that 
of the biographer has increased. From twentieth-century sciences such as 
psychology and sociology and from the widened perspective of history itself 
has arisen a conception of biography which requires the writer to be a jack- 
of-all-trades rather than a master of some specialized corner of the scholar’s 
universe. 

This is especially true when the subject of research is such a man as 
Edwin D. Morgan, whose life followed the main currents of America’s 
political and economic development through so many critical years. Born 
in a quiet corner of the Berkshires in 1811, he moved to New York where 
his imports and shipping activities reflected the rise of mercantile America. 
When America turned to steam, so did Morgan; his was one of the lines 
whose consolidation formed the New York Central in 1853. The Republi- 
can party was scarcely born when he became, in 1856, its national chair- 
man. His election as governor of New York two years later looked forward 
to Lincoln’s triumph in 1860. The strength and devotion which char- 
acterized his gubernatorial efforts in the difficult early years of the Civil 
War typified the forces which brought victory at Appomattox. A Senator 
when the problems of reconstruction descended on the nation and Andrew 
Johnson stood on trial, he returned to the world of finance and trade dur- 
ing the days of the “Great Barbecue” under President Grant. 

Rawley has contributed subtlety and depth to an understanding of the 
larger events in which Morgan participated. For example, one finishes this 
study with a better appreciation of the mood of conciliation and compro- 
mise existing in high Republican circles during the months before Fort 
Sumter’s capitulation. The activities of Messrs. Gould, Drew, and Fisk 
are put in fuller perspective when we learn that the upright Mr. Morgan 
also saddled the Erie railroad with an enormous debt by means that now 


seem foul indeed. 
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The virtues of this book stem from its wealth and precision of factual 
detail. For the most part, Rawley has let the facts speak for themselves. 
Only on the last pages does he raise directly the perplexing question of the 
causative importance of Morgan in the history of which he was a part. 
The book as a whole would be more stimulating, even if more speculative, 
if facts had been followed more often by analysis. 

The other limitation, and for it Morgan himself shares a large part of 
the responsibility, is the comparative lack of material concerning Morgan's 
personality and private life. This seems to derive from three circumstances: 
the undramatic, austere nature of the man, the lack of appropriate records, 
and an indisposition on the author's part to venture beyond the explicit. 
The result is a cold portrait. 

Yet one has no hesitation in concluding that this is a carefully done 
and highly useful work. Morgan is important both as a representative figure 
and as an outstanding leader in a crucial epoch in American life. Rawley 
has deepened our understanding of both the man and his times. 


Smith College. DonaLp SHEEHAN. 


Agricultural Policy, Farm Programs and National Policy. By Ranier 
Scuicke te. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1954. Pp. x, 
453. $6.50.) 


The author’s central purpose was “to explore how agricultural policies 
can improve living conditions for farm families and serve the economic 
welfare of the community at large.” By comparing the results of specific 
agricultural policies in achieving their objectives against meaningful and 
well-developed “performance tests,” applied with scholarly objectivity, 
Professor Schikele has very admirably accomplished his central purpose. 

This is not to say that the book does not contain deficiencies; it does. 
Poor organization within his major groupings results in considerable repe- 
tition and impairment to continuity of analysis. Also a considerable num- 
ber of small factual errors serves to detract from the otherwise very fine 
presentation. For example, there appears to be no excuse for an economist’s 
designating the Employment Act of 1946 as the “Full Employment Act of 
1946.” 

Of particular significance and interest to political scientists will be 
Professor Schickele’s methodology. This is to apply a combined social sci- 
ences approach to an analysis of a specific public policy. The success with 
which he accomplishes his central purpose by this method has served to 
confirm this reviewer's long-standing conviction that better understanding 
and analysis of public policies, the role of government in their formation 
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and execution, the response of specific clientele groups benefited, and their 
effect upon the general body politic, will be forthcoming from political 
scientists, economists, sociologists, and psychologists when such an ap- 
proach becomes general practice in the study of specific public policies. 
Speaking of agricultural policy, Professor Schickele says that “economic 
theory and statistical measurement furnish indispensable tools,” but “poli- 
tical science, sociology, and psychology must also be drawn upon in studies 
of public policy.” Political scientists who smugly assume that their own 
discipline contains all the tools necessary for the catholic study of the state 
and its institutions can well afford to read and reflect upon the author's 
mature and scholarly analysis of “Policy Making in a Free Society,” which 
comprises Part I of the book. 

In Part Il, the author undertakes to establish logically the superior ends 
of agricultural policy and major means of achieving them. “Public policy 
should enhance the welfare of the community as a whole in the common- 
sense meaning of the greatest good for the greatest number of responsible 
persons and families,” he concludes. From the self-evident truths of the 
Declaration of Independence two superior ends are derived, which, if 
achieved, will result in the greatest good for the greatest number, a utili- 
tarian policy goal patterned in the tradition of Helvetius. These objectives 
are the need for increasing the national income and improving its distribu- 
tion among the members of society. Since the author exhibits an open dis- 
dain for classical economics, based as it is upon natural law with emphasis 
upon natural market forces which smack of a “hedonistic calculus,” and 
contain utilitarian overtones, it appears rather illogical that he should de- 
rive his superior ends of public policy from a document deeply indebted to 
natural-law origins. The same applies to the primary objective of public 
agricultural policies, since it is also clearly of the French school of utili- 
tarianism. It appears that his system would have been more complete had 
he based his case upon the obvious utility of his own observation that the 
first basic need of public policy in economic affairs is “to stabilize the 
economy around an upward trend of progress. No group of producers nor 
the price-determining forces of our imperfect competitive market can as- 
sure a steady growth of consumers to absorb the sum total of goods and 
services that full employment makes available to the people.” 

With but one exception, this error, however, does little to detract from 
the rigorous “performance tests” which Professor Schickele carefully de- 
velops and applies. The exception is his test of administrative feasibility 
or effectiveness, which he terms “appropriateness of program measures.” 
For example, his analysis and evaluation of the farmer committee system as 
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an administrative device, which this reviewer has treated elsewhere, is so 
superficial and so obviously derived from the ACP handbook description 
that analysis is plainly lacking. 

The author does an unusually fine piece of work in Part III in apply- 
ing the other performance tests to production credit activities, soil conser- 
vation programs, and other land-use policies which have as their major 
objective the improvement of resource allocation in agriculture. The same 
can be said of the farmer co-operative, Farmers Home Administration, and 
homestead policies treated in Part V, which are aimed at the improvement 
of income distribution. 

An extended and comprehensive analysis of farm price and income 
support programs comprises Part IV, the bulk of the book, since they serve 
the dual purpose of improving both resource allocation and income distri- 
bution. Two introductory chapters are devoted to an examination of price 
and output determination in agriculture compared with the nonagricul- 
tural sectors of the economy. With skill, Professor Schickele makes the 
case for federal price and income support programs. The industrial market 
is anything but free, abounding with both private and public price support 
devices; only in agriculture does the free market, in spite of present price 
support programs, continue to work with a “vengeance,” for farmers. 

Needless to say, there is no hope of equalizing farm and non-farm in- 
come through price support programs; rather, price policy should strive at 
reducing the number of farm families living on below subsistence incomes. 
Present policies, the author points out, place too little emphasis upon 
poverty within agriculture, with the result that even “substantial changes 
in the parity ratio may leave the majority of families living on below sub- 
sistence incomes almost unaffected.” Why? Sufficient productivity is not 
forthcoming from the many inefficient and undersized farms which con- 
stitute more than half of the farms in the United States. However, it is 
difficult for this reviewer, after having extensively examined this problem 
at the secretarial level in the Department of Agriculture, to conclude, as 
Professor Schickele does, that the mere extension of adequate credit and 
managerial service will even remotely improve their operators’ plight. The 
facts seem rather to indicate the need for programs which can expedite the 
flow of human resources out of agriculture into occupations with better 
income opportunities. 

The defects of our present price support programs, he suggests, might 
be minimized with some degree of success by the more extensive adminis 
trative use of two other devices, both of which have been used and both of 
which became involved in politics. On the consumer side, a food-stamp 
program might increase farm income by 10 to 15 percent more than the 
cost of the program. It also would serve the higher end of public policy, 
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since such a program results not only in a greater demand for food but 
serves to support all surplus commodities as well. On the producer side, 
price deficiency payments to farmers can be used more efficiently to sup- 
port individual commodities than other devices. Emphasis here is upon 
supplementing the free market mechanism. All! stocks are disposed of at 
market prices, farmers receiving in addition the difference between those 
prices and the support level for eligible commodities. 

But as Professor Schickele continually emphasizes at appropriate places 
throughout the book, price support programs are not an effective substi- 
tute for other federal programs designed to maintain full employment, 
which offers the best means of expending and stabilizing the effective de- 
mand for food and fiber products. This is significant, since achievement 
even of parity of income, as he adroitly points out, could be achieved by 
merely making the rich farmers richer and the poor farmers poorer. 

How then can a price support program best serve the major goals of 
public agricultural policy which will result in a greater national income 
and more equal income distribution? Professor Schickele modestly and 
realistically suggests some improvement in his concluding chapter in Part 
IV, entitled “Price Policy and the Future.” Instead of a farm price support 
program dedicated to the achievement of price or income parity, the author 
suggests the adoption of an “Aggregate Farm Income Standard,” based 
upon an over-all farm price index near its ratio to the index of prices paid 
which prevailed during the last two or three years of near full employment. 
For individual commodities, price floors should be established at critical 
levels, which will yield 90 per cent of the producers of eligible commodities 
on adequate-sized farms a fair return. 

How should such levels be determined? By negotiation between pro- 
ducers, consumers, and the government. Just how this could be achieved 
with greater success than the “bargaining” process now relied upon be- 
tween producer groups, politicians, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, with respect to commodities other than basics or designated 
non-basics, Professor Schickele does not make clear. After the author has 
criticized the discretionary authority of the Secretary of Agriculture now 
exercised with respect to establishing some support levels, one is at a loss 
to understand the basis for this conclusion. If the present use of limited 
discretionary authority means, as he puts it, “that support levels as well as 
the list of products to be supported can change from year to year according 
to political pressure from producer groups,” one shudders to think of what 
the result would be if the principle of bargaining is relied upon to establish 
price support levels and commodity eligibility as Professor Schickele 
suggests. 
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What method of support should be used? For those commodities, the 
production of which does not adapt itself readily to price changes — wheat, 
cotton, corn, citrus fruits, etc. — a system of production goals and forward 
pricing is proposed. Neither of these concepts is new, but Professor Schick- 
ele gives them an excellent restatement. 

Adequate application of a general social science methodology to analy- 
sis of public policy issues by a single person is out of the question, but con- 
sidering the magnitude of the task undertaken by the author congratula- 
tions are in order for a job well done. 


Washington, D.C. 


Reep L. FriscuKNECHT. 


Personnel Security Programs of the Federal Government. By Sanora Wein- 
stein. (The Fund for the Republic. 1954. Pp. 79.) 


This little volume, which is a description of statutes, executive orders 
and regulations with regard to the personnel security programs of the 
federal government, raises more questions than it answers. This is, indeed, 
the avowed purpose of the study. To Sandra Weinstein’s compilation of 
descriptive material Professor Ralph S. Brown of Yale Law School has 
added twenty “clusters of questions” raised by the description. No attempt 
is made to evaluate and criticize. This is left to the reader. This absence 
of pre-digestion and guidance is rather stirnulating. 

The reader is struck by the complexity of the author's task. One cas- 
ually thinks of “the loyalty-security” program and assumes a unity and a 
consistency which are in point of fact lacking. There are five distinct se- 
curity programs operating in the areas of (1) general government employ- 
ment, (2) military service, (3) defense production, (4) atomic energy 
development, and (5) shipping. Although there are certain similarities 
in the programs for each of these security areas, there are also significant 
variations. Furthermore, there are significant substantive and procedural 
variations in the practice of the individual executive agencies and service 
arms. It is probably not generally known that each major agency or depart- 
ment supplements the basic policy directives with regulations which are 
not necessarily uniform. Not all of these variants were considered by the 
author, but enough agencies were examined to give the reader a clear gen- 
eral picture of procedures and criteria used in suspension and dismissal on 
security grounds and in screening applicants for appointment. The listing 
of pertinent laws, orders, hearings, and regulations in the final chapter 
should be helpful to those engaged in further research. 

It is no doubt due to the complexity of the subject that the reader is 
sometimes confused. It is at times not clear which executive department 
the author is considering, or whether she is talking about pre-appointment 
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Of post-appointment screening. A related criticism concerns definitions. 
While the differentiation between terms such as “loyalty risk” and “se 
curity risk” is now understood by political scientists, such terms as “factors 
going to suitability” may not be. Some terms are used several times before 
definition or clarification emerges. 

Personnel security regulations are still a timely matter. Only recently 
the Court of Appeals in San Francisco declared the Coast Guard regu- 
lations in security in the shipping industry to be unconstitutional. There 
can be no doubt that the questions raised by Miss Weinstein’s study are 
important and perhaps vital in a free society. ey aa 


Portland State College. 


Metropolitan Los Angeles—~A Study in Integration XVI: The Metropolis: 
Is Integration Possible? By Epwin A. Corrrett anp Heten L. Jones. 
(Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation. 1955. Pp. ix, 116. Cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $2.00.) 


This is the sixteenth and last volume in a comprehensive study of the 
structure and functions of governmental units in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area. Although the late Edwin A. Cottrell is by courtesy listed as 
the senior author, the book is, in fact, almost entirely the work of Miss 
Jones. Unlike earlier volumes in the study, which are content with des- 


cription, this one attempts to answer an imposing question: “Is Integration 
Possible?” 

The author has done a painstaking job of setting out the myriad of 
formal and informal co-operative arrangements to be found in the inter- 
governmental relations of the area. Details are also given concerning the 
trend toward the transfer of functions to the county. Any instructor in 
municipal government courses will find a wealth of examples for classroom 
use illustrating the problems to be found in a metropolitan area and the 
unsystematic efforts being made to solve them. 

One chapter is devoted to an extensive statement of partial integrations 
that have taken place. There are numerous suggestions for possible fur- 
ther consolidations of functions within this piecemeal approach. The last 
chapter outlines recommendations leading to two possible solutions to 
metropolitan area government: use of the county as a supergovernment, 
and use of a single multipurpose special district. In connection with the 
latter, considerable space is devoted to blueprint, in the style of Robert 
Owen, of an idealized model. 

The proposed solutions are based on the a priori assumptions of the 
efficiency and economy reform movement. These assumptions are accepted 
without any questioning of their empirical validity. There is, furthermore, 
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almost no examination of the politics of integration; no measurement of 
individual attitudes in the community toward problems of metropolitan 
government; no inquiry into community value patterns that might, for 
example, just possibly indicate that administrative efficiency or equity 
in municipal finance are not regarded as matters of first magnitude toward 
the achievement of goals considered important by the Angelino-on-the- 
street. This study, in other words, treats metropolitan area government as 
if it were purely an administrative problem. The research might equally 
well have been done by any one of several professional agencies that con- 
duct administrative surveys. 

Within its narrow concepts, the study is very competent. Many social 
scientists will wish, however, that a social scientific methodology had been 
used in an attempt to furnish some information concerning the political 
and social dynamics of metropolitan problems. The data presented in this 
volume are not an adequate basis from which to derive an answer to the 


question, “Is Integration Possible? Cuartes R. Appian. 


Michigan State Universiry. 


Shape-Up and Hiring Hall: A Comparison of Hiring Methods on the New 
York and Seattle Waterfronts. By Crarces P. Larrowe. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 250. $4.50.) 


The author of this book is an economist at the University of Utah. 
Either by preference or because of the absence of a large labor relations 
research institute at Utah, Larrowe has worked relatively alone, and has 
tackled successfully a topic which extends far beyond the limits of his own 
professional discipline. His book is of interest to economists, but it must 
be of equal interest to political scientists, historians, sociologists, business 
men, and labor leaders. In part, he has been a reporter. The New York 
waterfront has been “news” for several years. The names of Joe Ryan and 
Harry Bridges have been consistently “newsworthy.” Larrowe reports the 
events which have occurred in the longshoring operations on the New York 
and Seattle waterfronts; he has reported fully and carefully. The story has 
never been told before in one volume, and the interested public should be 
grateful for this book which tells it so well. But it is much more than re- 
porting — it is also analytical and interpretive. It is a practical book, deal- 
ing as it does with the development and practices of two forms of long- 
shore hiring, but there are overtones of theory and philosophy. The reader 
begins to understand why the events were what they were. He sees why 
such large-scale racketeering became inevitable on the New York water- 
front whereas the Seattle situation remained comparatively orderly. Even 
more, he sees the significance of this for future policy and practice. 
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Professor Larrowe writes fluently. Without losing respect for the serious- 
ness of his subject, he sometimes produces sections which are as gripping 
to the reader as a good novel. A word of compliment should also go to 
the University of California Press, which provided excellent typography, 
illustrations, and format, and which made the book available to the public. 


University of Washington. Wiruam S. Hopkins. 


Organization and Management: Theory and Practice. By CaTHERYN 
Secxier-Hupson. (Washington, D.C.: The American University 
Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 324.) 


Professor Seckler-Hudson has written a splendid synthesis of organiza- 
ation and management as they exist today. In it one finds illuminating dis- 
cussions of such familiar topics as planning, budgeting, staffing, and report- 
ing, as well as provocative questions, topical headings, and summary state- 
ments. The book is clearly written and well edited, and should constitute a 
valuable instrumentality for teaching and learning in this growing field. 

The study of organization, broadly defined, is the point of contact be- 
tween the behavioral sciences and administration. The significant addi- 
tions to knowledge in this area are coming from psychology, sociology, an- 
thropology and the mathematical approach to scientific management. 
These are the disciplines conducting original and basic research. The book 
under review gives us some glimpses of these vistas in passing, but the 
works on organization two decades hence will be based on the research 
now beginning to trickle into print. 

If there is a universal principle of human organization it is the tenden- 
cy on the part of institutions and groups to stratify in protection of vested 
interests. We political scientists are not exempt. An early chapter of the 
work under discussion is entitled “Distinguishing Characteristics of Public 
Administration.” Incidentally, the title of the book does not indicate that 
it deals with public administration, and much of the documentation comes 
from industrial management. Your reviewer believes that there is a generic 
organizing process and that little can be gained by dwelling on the differ- 
ences between industrial management and public administration. The 
former is becoming increasingly political in internal operation while the 
latter more and more embraces technical management procedures. The 
emerging rapprochement between the behavioral sciences and scientific 


management will reveal this to be true. 
Joun M. Prirrner. 


University of Southern California. 
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Presidential Ballots 1836-1892. By W. Dean Burnuam. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1955. Pp. xix, 956. $10.00.) 


This massive volume provides a treasure-trove for all students of long- 
term trends in presidential balloting. The author and compiler has fol- 
lowed generally the methods of statistical presentation that were worked 
out in Edgar E. Robinson’s The Presidential Vote: 1896 to 1932, pursuing 
the subject back into history to the earliest point for which county returns 
could generally be found. Finding these country returns involved visits to 
many of the state capitols and the exhuming of data “from misplaced cigar 
boxes and various statehouse subterranean storerooms long since aban- 
don C | ” 

The bulk of the book results from the fact that it undertakes a complete 
presentation of county returns in presidential elections for the period 
covered. But it also includes 162 pages of review and analysis of the elec- 
tions from 1836 to 1892. This material would constitute a substantial and 
extremely valuable monograph in its own right. It greatly illuminates the 
characteristics of the Whig-Democratic two-party system of 1836-52, clari- 
fies the breakdown in the party system between 1852 and 1860, covers the 
period during which the two-party system was restored to working order, 
and ends with the election in which the Populist party polled its greatest 
vote. 


It can safely be assumed that students of party history will be mining 
data from Mr. Burnham's book for years to come. This is not the kind of 
venture that will do much to reduce any publisher's deficit, but it con 
tributes directly to the advancement of knowledge and will be immensely 
useful as a tool of research. 


Paut T. Davin. 
The Brookings Institution. 


Das Internationale Privatrecht Deutschlands. By Martin Worrr. (3d ed.; 
Berlin-Goettingen-Heidelberg: Springer-Verlag. 1954. Pp. ix, 254. DM 
24.60.) 

(Owing to editorial changes the review of this book in the December 
issue of the Quarterly was garbled. It is here printed as Dr. Wolfe 
wrote it.) 


The present treatise is the third edition of this author's Internationales 
Privatrecht, which was first published in 1933. The new title indicates that 
the major part of the treatise — Book II, which comprises about six-tenths 
of the text — deals in detail with those rules as to the conflict of laws that 
are applied by Germany. It should be noted, however, that the rules of 
private international law as applied by Germany are really but the rules 
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applied by the Federal Republic of Germany, and not necessarily those 
applied by the so-called German Democratic Republic, as the author inci- 
dentally seems to admit. 

Whereas Book II of the treatise will be of interest primarily to the 
lawyer who wishes to inform himself on German private international law, 
Book I, which surveys in general the doctrines and problems connected 
with the conflict of laws, and the introduction to the study, which discusses 
the conflict of laws from both a systematic and a historical point of view, 
address themselves to a wider audience. Perhaps the most striking feature 
for the American reader of the treatise is the high tribute which the author 
of this book pays to Justice Joseph Story. Since we have been inclined, at 
least prior to the twentieth century, to overlook the influence which Ameri- 
can thought had on European, it may be appropriate to translate into 
English the relevant passages of the author’s tribute to Story. “In 1834 
the great North American lawyer, Joseph Story (1779-1845), had demon- 
strated to the Europeans how a lawyer through sober circumspection, setting 
aside the prejudice of pseudo-scientific axioms, and instead immersing him- 
self into the living law of a vast material of court decisions, is able to find 
and to present the really valid law... .” “One realizes more and more that 
private international law, like every other kind of law, can be distilled only 
from the statutes, the legal decisions of the courts, and the needs of human 
communities, and thus Story becomes the secret teacher of the world.” 


The political scientist will also note with interest the author’s view that 
whenever the legal order provides that a judge apply the laws of a foreign 
state, the judge must apply such laws, provided they are actually enforced 
in the foreign state, even though the foreign state or its government may 


not be recognized by him. 
The College of Idaho. 


Gerorce V. Worre. 
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The Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the Western Political Science As- 
sociation was held on the campus of Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah, March 30-31, 1956. Nine round tables were conducted, 
centered on the theme: Politics and Political Science in the Western States. 
At the luncheon meeting of the first day, G. Homer Durham, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the University of Utah and the first President of the Western 
Political Science Association, delivered an address on “The First Ten Years 
of the Western Political Science Association and the Next Ten Years.” At 
the dinner meeting, March 30, 1956, President Curtis Martin, University of 
Colorado, delivered the presidential address: “The Soft War.” At lunch- 
eon on March 31, Harold Enarson, Executive Director of the Western Inter- 
State Commission for Higher Education, spoke on the organization and 
activities of the Commission. 

At the business session held at the breakfast meeting, March 31, new 
officers were selected. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University of California (Los 
Angeles), was elected President for the coming year; Howard |. McMurray, 
University of New Mexico, was elected to serve as Vice President. Three 
were elected to serve as members of the Executive Council for two-year 
terms: Bernard Borning, University of Idaho; Frank Jonas, University of 
Utah; and Ross R. Rice, Arizona State College (Tempe). Thomas Payne, 
Montana State University, was selected to a one-year term on the Council. 
Curtis W. Martin, as retiring President of the Association, goes on the 
Council as ex officio member for one year. Members of the Council who 
carry over for one more year are Freeman Holmer, Willamette University, 
and John Vieg, Pomona College. Also continuing in office is the Secretary- 
Treasurer, R. A. Gomez, University of Arizona. 

The next annual! meeting of the Association will be held at the Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles) in the spring of 1957. The date will be 
determined by the President and Executive Council after consideration of 
several factors including the annual spring meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Political Science Association. 

R. A. Gomez 


Secretary-Treasurer 


The Pacific Northwest Political Science Association will meet in Salina, 
Oregon, April 20-21. The program is as follows. 

April 20: dinner. 

April 21: 8:00 a.m., breakfast and business session. 10:00 a.m., panel 
sessions: “The Politics of Intergovernmental Relations,” Thor Swanson, 
Washington State College, Chairman; “International Relations in the 
Northwest,” David C. Corbett, University of British Columbia, Chairman. 
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12:00 m., luncheon and presidential address, Linden Mander. 2:00 p.m., 
panel sessions: “The Political Scientist and Civil Liberties,” Ed Heubel, 
Reed College, Chairman; “Academic Colonialism,” Charles P. Schleicher, 
University of Oregon, Chairman. 7:00 p.m., dinner. 


The Institute of Practical Politics at Pomona College held a Republican 
Day, December 1, and a Democratic Day, December 15. The programs 
were financed by a grant from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. 
The Young Republicans and Young Democrats of the Associated Colleges 
at Claremont participated in the two days. 


San Diego State College has been authorized to grant the degree of 
Master of Science in Public Administration. The Master's program will 
include an internship in a governmental agency in Southern California; 
this service will constitute one-fifth of the credit for the degree. 


A Citizenship Clearing House Conference on Politics at San Diego 
College on December 3 was attended by 65 students and 25 faculty mem- 
bers from 14 colleges and universities in Southern California. 


The Willamette University Institute of State Affairs is serving as the 
research arm of the legislative interim committee which is reviewing the 
Oregon election code. A. Freeman Holmer, Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University, is Executive Secretary of the committee; Edwin 
W. Butler, John C. Paulus, and Charles R. Gromley of the College of Law 
are research staff members. 


The Department of History and Political Science at the State College 
of Washington will be divided, effective September 16, 1956. Professor 
Paul Beckett has been elected the first chairman of the D_partment of 
Political Science, to serve until 1959; the other members of the staff are 
Professor Claudius O. Johnson, Associate Professor H. Paul Castleberry, 
and Assistant Professors Daniel M. Ogden, Ir. and Thor Swanson. 


The University of Wyoming and the City of Laramie are sponsoring 
a research assistantship in the Laramie city manager’s office as part of a 
new graduate program in state and local administration which will begin 
next fall. The student selected will work fifteen hours a week through the 
school year; he will also take an academic program at the University. 
Laramie will pay him $999 and the University will remit tuition. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Professor Herman Trachsel, Chairman, De- 
partment of Political Science, University of Wyoming, Laramie. Additional 
internships may become available in the near future. 
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The School of International Relations at the University of Southern 
California announces the World Affairs Quarterly, which succeeds to the 
World Affairs Interpreter. The Quarterly offers a balanced list of articles 
and book reviews in the fields of history, government, and economics. The 
first number appeared in October; the rate is $3.00 the year. 


On February 4, Dr. F. B. Schick resigned as Editor of the Western 
Political Quarterly and asked to be restored to full teaching duties. The 
Publications Committee of the Institute of Government accepted responsi- 
bility for the publication of the March issue and will hereafter represent 
the interests of the University of Utah. The action taken by the Western 
Political Science Association at the Logan meeting will be given effect in 
the June issue. 


William B. Ballis of the University of Washington attended a meeting 
called by the Ford Foundation in New York City in December to discuss 
Soviet and Eastern European Training Programs. He also attended a 
meeting of the Social Science Research Council Subcommittee on Graits- 
in-Aid in Slavic and Eastern European Studies. Dr. Ballis will teach at the 
University of Michigan summer session. 


Hugh A. Bone of the University of Washington has returned from a 
leave of absence to study in Washington and has resumed the directorship 
of the Washington State — Northern Idaho Citizenship Clearing House. 
The Clearing House program has been greatly expanded and three new 
affiliates — Gonzaga University, Whitworth College, and Eastern Washing- 
ton College of Education — have been added. These three schools held a 
workshop on the campus of Eastern Washington College of Education in 
November. 


Alex Gottfried and William J. Gore of the University of Washington 
are engaged in a study of voting behavior in King County, Washington. 

Mark O. Hatfield of Willamette University, who is now a state senator, 
has resigned as Associate Professor of Political Science and Dean of Stu- 
dents and has announced his candidacy for the office of Secretary of State 
of Oregon. 


Linden A. Mander of the University of Washington delivered an 
address on the Middle Eastern crisis before the regional conference of the 
American Association for the United Nations in Portland on January 21. 
Dr. Mander will teach at the University of Hawaii summer session. 
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H. Arthur Steiner of the University of California, Los Angeles, is on 
sabbitical leave in Asia during the current semester. Dr. Steiner will be in 
Ceylon, Pakistan, and Burma from February to April under the auspices 
of the Specialists Division of the International Educational Exchange 
Program, Department of State. He will remain in Southeast Asia from 


May until midsummer on personal research, returning to his teaching 
duties in September. 


O. Meredith Wilson, President of the University of Oregon, delivered 
the annual Pi Sigma Alpha address at the University of Utah, February 17, 


on the subject “Fate or Freedom: Historical Inevitabilirty and Moral Ac- 
countability.” 











GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 2nd Edition 


By JAMES M. BURNS, Williams College, and 
JACK W. PELTASON, University of Illinois 


Adoption records for the Second Edition of this detailed and well- 
organized description of the United States government are impressive. 
Professors appreciate the authors’ emphasis on the dynamic aspects of 
politics and government. They value, too, the numerous case studies 
drawn from contemporary issues, including, for example, the Supreme 
Court rulings on segregation in the schools. The Teachers’ Manual 
with its suggested projects, discussion and lecture ideas, and exercises 
and quizzes is a further reason for the mounting popularity of this text. 


Natl — 906 pages 
N-S-L..1070 pages 6" x Published 1954 


PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By ANDREW GYORGY and HUBERT S. GIBBS, 
both of Boston University 


This new text is the first systematic application of the problem method 
to the field of International Relations. It presents twenty-five carefully 
selected cases which offer the student an unusual! opportunity to analyze 
concrete situations and apply certain general principles of International 
Politics. Two-thirds of the problems were written specifically for this 
book and present new materials; the remaining cases were carefully 
selected and edited from leading publications. 


352 pages 6" x9” = illus. Published 1955 


INTRODUCTION TO 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By CHARLES P. SCHLEICHER, University of Oregon 


Drawing upon several of the social sciences to give students an integrated 
approach, this is a clear and comprehensive introduction to international! 
relations. The text focuses upon the dynamics of the international 
political process, national power, nationalism, sovereignty, international 
law, war, and pacific settlement of disputes. It discusses the attempts to 
organize a world society, describes the machinery for conducting inter- 
state relations, explains the foreign policies of many nations. It con- 
cludes with a summary of the major problems and trends of contempo- 
rary international society. 


941 pages 5Va” x BYe” Published 1954 


























For 1956 Courses — four new and important Holt texts 


GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
EUROPEAN POWERS 


Herman Finer 








Introduces comparative government through a study of four actually 
operating institutions. A deep insight into the nature of government 
plus a clear and vivid writing style produce a dynamic explanation of 
how current political trends were created. April 








PARTY POLITICS 
Ivan Hinderaker 


A sound, understandable, and interesting grounding in the American 
political party system. Emphasizes practical party politics in covering the 
complete range of the political scene, with special attention to the role 
of the major party. For upper division students. April 


WORLD POLITICS 
IN TRANSITION 


Lennox A. Mills 
Charles H. McLaughlin 


Concise but thorough, this is an introductory study of the causes, both 
global and national, which have produced contemporary conditions. 
Stresses the importance of economics, ideology, geography, demography 
and internationalism as elements in international relations. April 











ELECTIONS U.S.A. 


E. M. Kirkpatrick, Editor 
A selection of articles on the election process which have appeared in 
the New York Times Magazine. For Introductory and American Gov- 


ernment as well as Political Parties courses. Selections are readable and 
stimulating, wide in range and thorough in coverage. Election year 


special! February 
Write for examination copies 


Henry Holt and Co. New York 17 

















Three important new books in the 


5 Serces tx 
McGRAW ~ | WILL = Potccical Science 


by 


JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State University 
and 
DEAN E. McHENRY, University of California, Los Angeles 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
OF GOVERNMENT 


Fourth Edition 
Ready in April 


This new edition offers a comprehen- 
sive survey of American government, 
national, state, and local. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Fourth Edition 
Ready in March 


Only the last section (roughly 15%) 
on state and local government in the 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT, is 
omitted in this new fourth edition. 
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ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


About the Books 


Opening with historical materials, the two 
books proceed to explain the fundamental 
principles of the American constitutional sys- 
tem. With Chapter 5, the authors begin the 
discussion of general aspects of American 
government: the federal system, the protection 
of rights, people and citizenship, public opin- 
ion and pressure politics, political parties, and 
the electoral process. This is followed by a 
detailed examination of national institutions: 
the Congress, the presidency, and the judici- 
ary. Attention is then directed to National 
powers and defense, commerce and business, 
labor and social security, agriculture and natu- 
ral resources. Here, Tue Amepnican System oF 
Government continues with additional chap- 
ters on the constitutions and charters, legisla- 
tive bodies, executives, and selected functions 
and problems of state and local governments. 
All material in both books has been brought 
up to date, with many chapters rewritten and 
improved. Two new features include the 
group of photographs at the beginning of each 
part, and the inclusion of review questions at 
the end of each chapter 





——— 








Second Edition — 902 pages, $5.25 


Covers simply and briefly the entire field of American Government — federal, state, and 
local. It is designed to supply information, focus attention on current question: of public 
policy, and stimulate interest in government affairs. The second edition is thoroughly 
revised to include the latest information on such topics as reorganization, civil rights, 
immigration and naturalization, military justice, loyalty review for civil servants, powers of 


the President, and government and business. 


Illustrative materials have been revised and 


improved, with more numerous and more effective charts. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, H.Y. 





Send for 
copies on 


approval 
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RIVISTA DI SCIENZE POLITICHE 
Universita di Pavia 
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® 


A. Matiiot — L’instabilita ministeriale in Francia 

L. Lenti—Contrazione ed espansione economica negli Stati Uniti 
d’America 

E. Ancuiert — L’affare di Corfi alla luce dei documenti diplomatici 
italiani 

NOTE E RECENSIONI 

Recenti studi sull’ordinamento giuridico-costituzionale Sovietico (P. 
Biscaretti) 

Poteri di mercato e poteri di equilibrio (C. E. Ferri) 

Due recenti congressi internazionali: Bruges e Oslo (E. Anchieri) 


Sul significato e sul valore delle determinazioni di produttivita (A. 
Buzzi-Donato) 


L’attuale amministrazione canadese (D. Philip) 


ATTIVITA’ DELL’ISTITUTO 
III Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Politiche 
Convegno Internazionale sui problemi della ricerca scientifica (Relazione 


di V. Beonio Brocchieri) 


La contabilita pubblica in armonia con la contabilita nazionale (di J. 
Griziotti Kretschmann) 


RECENSIONI 


(Sono recensiti libri di R. G. Hawtrey, P. Foster, R. T. McKenzie, J. 
Clarke, E. Serra, H. G. Creel, N. Bobbio, G. Ryle, D. Napoletano, 
ecc.) 


ANNO XX N. 3 





Approximately 650 pages per volume; 4 dollars per year 
Send orders to 


ISTITUTO DI SCIENZE POLITICHE 
Universita di Pavia, PAVIA, Italy 

















INTERNATIONAL 
tm SOCIAL SCIENCE tw 
BULLETIN 


Published quarterly by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
19, Avenue Kléber, Paris XVi 


Just issued: Volume VII, Number 4 


COMPARATIVE CROSS NATIONAL RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS — TERMINOLOGY —OPEN FORUM: 
Some observation on Social Science Teaching and Research 
Contributors to this issue: L. Beanor, R. Booustaw, A. Bropersen, C. Crank, H. € 
J. Dutyxer, J. Meynaup, S. Roxxan, H. Warxer 


Send your subscription to: 


UNESCO Publications Centre 
National Agency for International Publications, Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue Yearly subscription: $3.50 
New York 36, N.Y. Single issue: $1.00 











PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


A study box produced by the British Council in 
association with the Hansard Society. 





$10.00 INCLUDING POSTAGE 


This study box has been specially prepared for 
teachers and instructors. 


IT INCLUDES: 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, FILMSTRIPS AND NOTES, 
WALL CHARTS, SAMPLES OF PARTY PROPAGANDA, 
DRAMATIZED DISCUSSION SCRIPT. 


For further details apply: 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY 


39 MILLBANK, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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WORLD POLITICS 


A Quarterly Journal of International Relations 


Under the editorial Sponsorship of the 
Center or InrernwarionaL Stupes, Painceton Universrry 


Volume VIII, No. 3, April 1956 


CONTENTS 

The Soviet Reaction to Viasov ..... . . . » « Alexander Dallin and 
Ralph S. Mavrogordato 

Cultural Relations and Soviet Foreign Policy . . . . Frederick C. Barghoorn with 
the assistance of Paul W. Friedrich 

Economic As>ects of the Soviet “New Course” . Dawid Granick 
The First Capitulation: France and the Rhineland Crisis of 1936 . R.A. C. Parker 
Mr. Toynbee and World Politics: War and National Security Kenneth W. Thompson 
Struggle Against Power: Notes on Indian Political Behavior . . . Myron Weiner 


REVIEW ARTICLES 


France's Chronic Crisis: Its Cause and Cure . Gordon Wright 
American Foreign Economic Policy in the Context of World Politics Howard S. Ellis 
Problems of Democratic Adjustment in Modern poe . « » « » Robert E. Ward 
Latin America: Responsibility or Freedom? . . . » « + «+ «+ Howard F. Cline 
International Labor Problems .. . . wo ou a ene 


Subscriptions $6.00 a year (two years, $10.00), single copies $2.00 
Address: WORLD POLITICS 


Princeton University Press, Box 231, Princeton, N.J 

















Announcing another special number of 


UNITED ASIA 


"The Chinese Scene” 


A comprehensive report on contemporary China by eminent men and 
women who visited the country in recent years 


Contributors include: 


Denis MaTHEews J. D. Bernat Joun Barro 

E. G. PULLEYBLANK Paut Hocartu Crpric Dover 
Yen CHING-YAO Ben Parkin Huon Casson 
KATHLEEN LONSDALE Lo Kar-yu Ivor MonTAou 
Ernest THORNTON Gyan CHAND 

Basi. Davipson G. H. Doucuty 


Organized in London by Cedric Dover Copiously illustrated 
Rs 10 (£1 or $3.00) a year postfree back volumes 1948-1955 available 


UNITED ASIA 


International magazine of Asian affairs 
12 Rampart Row, Bombay 1, India 
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INDIA QUARTERLY 


(A Journal of International Affairs) 


Published quarterly by the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, 
it is devoted to the objective study and discussion of current interna- 
tional, political, economic and defense problems. India Quarterly is now 


in its eleventh year of publication. 


Annual Subscription Rs. 10/- or 20 Sh. post free. 


World-wide Distributors: 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


— Mapras — 
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New Publications on ASIA 





Tue Formation or Feperat INponesia, 
1945-49. By A. Arthur Schiller. 272 
pp. $5.00. 


INDONESIAN SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES, 
Selected Writings of the eminent Dutch 
sociologist, B. Schrieke. $3.00. 


INponeEsIAN Trape AND Socrrry. Essays 
on Asian Social and Economic History. 
By J. C. van Leur. $4.00 


Economic Pouicy ano Devecorpment. A 
Collection of Writings. By D. R. Gad 
gil. 248 pp. Paper, $2.50. 





For those interested in contemporary Asia, subscribe to: 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS — An international quarterly review of Asian affairs. 


$4.00 a year 


FAR EASTERN SURVEY —A monthly report of current developments in 


the Far East. $6.00 a year 


FAR EAST DIGEST —A monthly digest of current periodical articles on 
Asian countries. $2.50 a year, mimeo 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


One East 54th Street 


New York 22, N.Y. 
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Just Published 
THE TEMPER OF PEACE 


Edited by S. L. Poplai 
96 Pages Rs. 4/- 


This volume contains select documents indicating the growth of a “temper of peace” 
in Asia and the West. Among the documents are the various joint statements issued 
by the Prime Ministers of India, Burma, Indonesia, China, Egypt and the Soviet 
Union, the Bandung Declaration on World Peace and Co-operation, the Appeal 
of the Scientists to World Governments and the various statements by Western 
leaders leading to the Conference of Heads of Governments at Geneva last July. 


THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE 


By A. Appadorai 
32 Pages Rs. 1/8/- 


The Asian African Conference at Bandung is a landmark in the awakening of Asia 
and Africa in recent years. This book Dr. A. Appadorai, Secretary-General, 
Indian Council of World Affairs, who was on the Joint Secretariat of the Conference, 

ves a background of the Conference and an analysis of the decisions taken at the 
Eenteenan at once realistic and handy. In the short compass of 32 pages the 
essential facts regarding the Conference are ably presented to the reader. 


Publishers: 
INDIAN COUNCIL OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
SAPRU HOUSE, NEW DELHI-1 (India) 





RECENT POLITICAL ARTICLES IN 


THOUGHT 


Cyarces Mauxk Appeal to Asia 
Joun C. Murray, S.J. Church-State Anthology 
Problem of Pluralism in America 
ALBA ZIZZAMIA Anthology: Catholicism and Internationalism 
Francis Curran, S.J. Protestantism and Parochial Schools 
Joseru Sma t, S.]. The Free Market of Ideas: 
Is There an American Consensus 
Friepricn Barerwatp ‘Political Maturity in the U.S. 
Gernart Niemeyer A Reappraisal of the Doctrine of Free Speech 


o 


Subscribe ($5 annually) by writing to 
THOUGHT, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 

















THE REVIEW OF POLITICS 


A Quarterly Published by the University of Notre Dame 


The Review of Politics bases its work on the Aristotelian concept of politics and is 
primarily interested in the philosophical and historical approach to political realities 


A selection of articles which appeared in 1955: 


Hans J. Morcentuau: Reflections on the State of Political Science 


Pump E. Mosery: Hopes and Failures: American Policy Toward East Central 
Europe, 1941-1947. 


Francs G. Witson: Public Opinion and the Middle Class. 

Raymonp P. Sreanns: A Plea for Political History. 

KennetH THompson: Beyond National Interest: A Critical Evaluation of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Theory of International Politics. 

Joun P. Anmstrono: The Enigma of Senator Taft and American Foreign Policy 

Joun T. Marcus: Neutralism in France. 

N. S. TimasHerr: The Anti-Religious Campaign in the Soviet Union 

Bernarp Crick: The Strange Quest for an American Conservatism. 


Annual Subscription: U.S. and Pan-American $5.00 
Foreign, $5.40 Single issues, $1.50 each 


Address: The Editors, Review of Politics, 
P.O. Box 4, Notre Dame, Indiana. 





























The Indian Journal of Political Science 
(The Quarterly Organ of the Indian Political Science Association) 


Now in its 16th year this is the only 
Journal in India devoted to the aca- 
demic study of politics. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
$4.50 


POST FREE 


Write to the Managing Editor: 


PROFESSOR G. K. GAHRANA 
DHARMA SAMAJ COLLEGE 
ALIGARH (U.P.) INDIA 











The INSTITUT 
DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES 
of Brussels (Belgium) 


publishes every two months 


CHRONIQUE DE POLITIQUE 
ETRANGERE 


(each numbers about 120 pages) 


This periodical contains an analysis of the evolution of inter- 
national affairs as seen from Belgium. Step by step Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére has followed the Development of Bene- 
lux, the Atlantic Pact, the O.E.C.E., the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the various efforts towards European political 
and military Integration, the work of the United Nations, and 
the questions of international politics throughout the world. 


Each issue contains a review of the above-mentioned subjects, 
the original text of the most important documents and a bibli- 
ography, as well as information concerning the activities of the 
Institut des Relations Internationales. 


Each year an alphabetical index is published enabling each vol- 
ume to be used as a reference work. 


Subscription rates: Belgian francs—280 a year or $5.60 by check or 
payment to our account 49.441 at the “Banque de la Société Générale 
de Belgique,” 3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels. 


Sample copies will be sent on request 
88, avenue de la Couronne, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 











TO KEEP ABREAST OF CURRENT TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS READ 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Established 1866 


A Window on the Ever-Changing World 





France Elects a President, Sir John Pollock, Bart. 
Disillusion in Yugoslavia, G. E. R. Gedye 
The U.S.-Greek Agreement, Thomas Anthem 
The German Army in Politics, Dr. E. Stern-Rubarth 
The World Outlook, The Rt. Hon. Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
The United Nations and Human Rights, Harold F. Bing 
An American Thinker, Joan N. Harding 
Testing-Time in Indo-China, David Ingber 
America’s Economic Outlook, John Brown 
Communism in India, $. Mookherjee 
Feeding Japan’s Millions, J. Y. Lumgair 
Solidarity Versus Freedom, Esme Wynne-Tyson 
The Middle East, M. Philips Price, M.P. 
Atoms, Hydrogen and Humanity, Professor J. A. Teegan 





THe CONTEMPORARY REviEW is published monthly and the 
annual subscription rate is $9.50. 


Send today for a free specimen copy to THE PUBLISHER 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
46/47 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. England 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Invaluable to everyone interested in the development 
and continuing problems of organized international 
relations. Recent issues contain: 


Boarp OF Eprrors 


Rupert Emerson, 
Chairman 


Raymond Dennett 
William Diebold, Jr. 
William T. R. Fox 
Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. 
Leland M. Goodrich 
H. Field Haviland, Jr. 
Joseph E. Johnson 
Grayson L. Kirk 
Norman J. Padelford 
Walter R. Sharp 
Kenneth W. Thompson 
Robert Triffin 

Richard Van Wagenen 
Bryce Wood 


Articles on the Colombo Plan, 
NATO, UN Charter Review, 
the International Court of Jus- 
tice, the Trusteeship system, and 
Britain and European unifica- 
tion, 
@ 
Summaries of the activities of 


the UN and major regional and 
functional organizations, and a 


Selected Bibliography of perti- 
nent articles in American and 
foreign periodicals. 


Published quarterly, with a separate annual index 


$5.00 a year 
$1.50 a copy 


$3.50 a year 
student rate 


by 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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